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INTRODUCTION ' 


After the breaking of the Russian «front near 
Tarnopol on the 19th of July 1917 (6th of July, Old 
Style), it Avas decided to replace the Commander of 
the South-we$tern front, General Gutor, and later 
also the Commander-in-Chief, General Brussilov, 
and the choiee fell on General Ko/hilov. Kornilov’s 
good qualities and defects were both well known 
to the Provisional Government, but at thi% moment 
, his good qualities made him the only suitable 
candidate. His defects, especially his impetuosity 
in success, did not then seem to offer- any danger ; 
moreover, the views that he professed seemed to 
exclude the possibility of a conflict. He advocated 
the cessation of a further offensive ; he, alone 
among the generals, attributed the responsibility 
for the failure not* only to the soldi^s, but also to 
the officers. He spoke with sj^pathy of the army 
elective organizations, of the cOmmissarigs, ' and 
so, forth. Therefore the appointm^t Kornilov 
was*du<i to serious considerations in'*his favour, 
and not at all to “ irresponsible inflipences on 
the. Premier, "KRrensky. 

But affer his appointment Kornilcrtr immediately 
, revealed his dangeyous sic^. In his telegrarrt 
accepting the duties of ^ Commander?m-Chief 'he 
made a series of demands regarding’ reforihS in 
the . army. These reforms" were, acceptable in 

' This introduction ^ives 4 resume of the events cffiStutvsed 
in the book. ’ 
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their essJince ; they were even approved ih prinj|pre,. 
and wete ^already being worked out by the .Pro- 
visional Goverhment before Kornilov’s nomination ; 
but Kornilov presented his demands in an inad- 
missible form. He interpreted his rights^ as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in an even broader way than did 
the Gfrand Duke Nicholas, and he assumed towards 
the Provisional Government such a tone at,*cor£^ 
pelled Kerensky ‘to propose his immediate dis- 
missal to the Provisional Government. Kornilov 
was, however, permitted to retain his command, 
partly to avoid changes in the High Command at 
that critical moment, and partly because his 
conduct was ascribed to the influence of adventurers 
surrounding him at Headquarters. ..'.^fter the 
events of the beginning of July 1917 (Old Style) 
(th^^reaking of thf* front and the Bolshevik 
rebellion in Petrograd)^ the Provisional Govern- ' 
ment, supported by the whole of the country and 
in particular by fhe democracy, quickly took a 
series of energetic steps, including the restoration 
of capital punishment at the front, and occupied 
itself in further planning for the reorganizing of 
the army. Irw spite of this, Kernilov, supported 
by Savinkov, started an energetic campaign against 
the . Provisional Government. On his arrival in 
Petrpgr^ on the 3rd of August (Old Style)' for 
the purpose of giving the Provisional Government 
an account of the mrlitary situation, Kornilov 
brohght with hi'm a memorandum in which he 
demanded a series of army reforms, bufc the dis- 
cussjpn of the proposed changes in the army was 
de^yed, and Kornilof ’s memorandum Was handed 
to the War Ministry to be brought onto agreement 
with the proposals of the War Minister. In this 
waywas prevehted ,th8 publication of Komifov’s 
m«fi!^wdum in a form so exceedingly sharp 
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and f^ptless* that it would inavitably hftve^Ied to 
his retirement. , , **' 

In the meantime the attack on the Provisional 
^^lovernment by those in favour of “ decisive 
medSsures was being continued. Kornilov’s 
memorandum of the 3rd of August (Old Style) 
was handed over to Savinkov, the Deputy-Minister 
of Wa^ for the purpose of co-ordinating it with 
the plans of the War Minister. SAvinkoy, who all 
tlfe time was attempting to carry on a personal 
line of politics without taking into consideration ^ 
the directions of his chief, the War Minister, 
wanted to benefit by this occasion and, ivith 
Kornilov’s help, to force the Government to accept 
quickly, en bloc, a programme of most serious, 
military measures at the front and at the rear 
without these measures having first received "the 
sanction of Kerertsky, the !^rime Minister and the 
Minister of War, and even without previously 
reporting to him about them. • 

This attempt, made immediately before the 
Moscow Conference, did not succeed, but still 
it created great . excitement in political circles. 
This excitement might have manifested itself at 
the Moscow Conference in an aRjute form, and the 
Government took measures to save the unity ,of 
the country and to safeguard the army f^om all 
possible disputes. Finally, the Moscow Conference 
went off ’without a hitch, fi^aneral Kornilov made 
a speech which did not realize the expectation 'of 
the extremists, as it differed from the War Minister’s 
speech enunciating his programme only by. its 
tactless form and a brief alluSion to the' necessity 
of “ measures in the rear, at the front, on d^fie 
railways and* in the faetofies.” „ . , • 

The regeneration of the fighting capacity qf the. 
army was the taSk'of the Minister of War, Kerenlby , 
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from tke Very first* moment when *he tool^/ over 
offioe fro®! Gutohkov. It was necessary to liquidate 
the , tendency of army reforms which had been 
carried out during the first two months of the" 
Revolution, but in striving with this bbject “the 
War Minister, Kerensky, could not permit the too 
har^ and premature steps which were demanded 
by the irresponsible partisans of “ strong povvcT.’^' 
Such steps coufd give only a negative result in 
the unbalanced condition in which the count?}'' 
then was? After the Moscow Conference, Savinkov 
admitted that the plan of reforms traced by the 
War Minister coincided in the main lines with his 
and Kornilov’s ‘wishes. He admitted also that 
•his conduct during the period just before the 
Moscow Conference was a breach of discipline, and 
after this the Prime Minister recalled the order 
for Savinkov’ s resignation. 

But all the danger from the activities of too 
hasty* “ reformers ” was nothing in comparison 
with the terrible consequences of the secret intrigue 
which was carried on at the same time at Head- 
quarters and in other places with the object of 
making a forcible coup d’etat, ait^ which already by 
the time of the MoScow Conference had attempted 
to • accustom Russia and Kornilov himself to the 
idea- of the military dictatorship of the latter. 
Information about cynspiracies began to Teach 
the Provisional Government as early as July 1917 
(Old Style) ; the break through near Tarnopol 
deeply touched the feeling of national pride ; 
mpfepyer, after the abortive Bolshevik rising 
many thought that a courageous and well' .organized 
assault on thfe Governmept w'as sure to succeed. 
Parallel witl\^ the open propaganda of the idea 
of a^ilitaty dictatorship, secret work was going 
oft. At the first stage s^arate conspirative circles 
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were organi^e^ in which some military ejements' 
took In active part, among them a part pf the 
membets of the Main Committee of^he AK-Russian 
^Officers’ League. Later, these circles united, and 
the technij[ue of the conspiracy improved. Some 
dubious persons, such as Aladin and Zavoiko, . 
were accepted in their midst ; they formed »the 
li nk be tween the military conspirator^, the civil 
politicians, and the financial circles that were 
supporting them. In this way a real organization 
was created, which later took such a definite shape 
that General Alexeiev could menace it witli revela- ' 
tions at the trial of General Kornilov, should 
the civil participants, who remained unknown, 
withhold financial help from the families of the 
arrested conspirators. At one time the partisans' 
of “ strong authority ” sent out feelers tq, Keren- 
sky ; not meeting with any sympathy there, 
they directed their attention to Kornilov. 

“ Kerensky does not want to be, a dictator then 
we will give him one,” said V. Lvov. At the 
moment of the All-Russian Conference in Moscow 
on the 12th of August (Old Style), the idea of 
Kornilovas dictatorship was already quite ripe, 
and the preparation of the coup d'etaf, anticipating 
the sympathy of the Conference, was in full swing. 
A “ reliable ” Cossack detachment was summoned 
to .Moscow, and the ofiicer-cadets whe were 
guarding, the building where the Conference took 
place were given notice that a proclamation .of 
dictatorship was* possible during the Conference. 
A whole series of organizations, before the Con- 
ference, carried threatening .resolutions to •the 
effect that Kornilov must not be dismissed. A 
ceremonious entry of Kornilov info Moscow was 
being organized ; various , publicf' men “ intro- 
duced ” themselves aod presented “ reports.”,, A 
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pampWet. was distributed in M®s«ow entitled 
“ Kornilov— The People’s Leader.” 

.Contr^y to the expectations of the conspiratcu-s, 
the desire of all parts of the population for unioiy 
and the force of the Provisional Government 
became so evident at the Moscow Conference 
that all plans to profit by the Conference had 
to be postponed; on the other hand, tJy jggn - 
spirative preparation of the coup d’etat became 
jnore intense. A few days later Aladin attempted 
through the intermediary of Prince George Lvov 
‘ to obtain an audience with Kerensky ; having 
failed, he and his friends determined to use V. Lvov 
-for this purpose, knowing that his position as a 
former member of the Provisional Government 
*■ made it possible for him without difficulty to obtain 
an audience with the Prime Minister. 

On the 21st of Au^st (Old Style) Lvov, who was 
prepared suitably by Aladin and Dobrinsky, went 
to P^trograd, where he was received by the Prime 
Minister, but he limited himself to a conversation 
of a general character about the necessity for 
strengthening the Government’s authority by the 
inclusion in it of new eleme^jts with “ power ” 
behind thenT. Kejensky did not attach any im- 
portance to this visit, as at that time many people 
came to him whose conversation was of this 
■ charadter. Lvov returned to Moscow and went 
immediately to Hea4<iuarters with a letter from 
Aladin to Zavoiko. The meaning of this sending 
of Lvov to Kerensky, as well as of Aladin’s attempt 
to interview the Prime Minister, was that the con- 
spiftitors wished to» secure for themselves means 
of contact with the Prime Minister independent of 
the ordinary channels of commxmication Setween 
Headquarters and tha Governmeg,t. 

_At the same tirfle at Headquarters Kornilov 
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and, his friends were workin|f out the, fipal 
of “ military ” pressure on the Provisional Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to determine •exattly when 
, Kornilov became a conscious participant in the 
conspiracy and the head of the movement directed 
against the Government. In the fii-st information 
about the conspiracies his name was not men- 
tionedj but already on the 3rd of August (Old Style), 
in**^he conversation with Kei;ensky, Kornilov 
spoke about a military dictatorship as about a 
possibility which might Ifeeome a necessity. At 
the Moscow Conference the behaviour of Kornilov'' 
towards the Provisional Government was very 
provocative. On the 23rd of August, at Head- 
quarters, Kornilov spoke harshly to Savinkov 
about the Provisional Government ; he found 
the continuation of Kerensky’s power* to be 
obnoxious and unnecessary ‘and so on. But on 
the following day, on the 24th of August (6th of 
September, N.S.), before SavinViov’s departure to 
Petrograd, Kornilov told him that he was going 
loyally to support the Provisional Government ; 
he asked him to inform Kerensky of this, and 
Savinkov went away reassured. Now on this day 
the work of the conspirators was already in full 
swing. 

The presence at Headquarters of the Deputy- 
Minister of War, Savinkov, from the 22nd '^tb the 
24th* of , August was called^ for, amongst other, 
reasons, by the necessity for clearing up the condi- 
tions for the transference of the army of the Petro- 
grad Military District to the Commander-in-Chief, 
also the conditions for sending a military detach- 
ment from the front at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional* Government in connection with the 
proclamation of martial lajv in Petrograd. The 
proclamation of martial law 'in Petrograd was 
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• • * ^ 
necessitated by the military situation created i^fter 

the faU of Riga, which had^ brought the battle 
front neai’er J;o * the capital, by the necessity for 
transferring the Government institutions to Moscow, 
by the increase in numbers of refugees from the 
Baltic provinces and in the licence of ftie Petro- 
grad. garrison, by the proposed transfer of the 
other troops of the Petrograd Military District to 
the command of General Kornilov, and by"T3ie 
possibility of riots and various attempts from the 
Left and from the Rights 

All thl!se considerations compelled the Govern- 
ment to demand for its own use a v’^ell disciplined 
army force, Savinkov, in transmitting this order 
of the Provisional Government to the Commander- 
In-Chief, pointed out that the strict conditions 
for sending troops for the use of the Provisional 
Government were that the detachment to be 
dispatched should not include the Caucasian 
“ Savage Divisioiv” which was not reliable from 
the Government’s standpoint, and that General 
Krimov should not be appointed to command it. 
General Kornilov definitely promised Savinkov on 
the 24th of August (Old Style) to fulfil* exactly 
the proposal* of the Provisional Government and 
not to send to Petrograd either Krimov or the 
“ Savage Division ” ; but on the following day 
the 3rd Cavalry Corps was already moving towards 
Petrograd, with the^ *“ Savage Division ” at its 
head, and the whole uhder the command o^ General 
Krimov, who had received defihite instructions 
from Kornilov. It was proved later that General 
Krimov, who had l^een nominated as commander 
. of one of the armies of the South-western front in 
order to divert attention from him, had been already, 
as a matter of fact, fo^ some time at Headquarters 
working odt a plan of military pressure upon the 
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Govei-Timent# . Owing ^O' the ,e vents of th>e 26th 
of August (SeptembCT 8th, N.S.),^ which will be 
mentioned later, the Provisional Government had 
time to take measures ; Krimov’s army did not 
rea&h Petnograd (where he was expected by the 
local conspirative organizations), and he committed 
suicide. But the role of this unit was so important 
ip JSSEPying out the conspiracy that it was only 
after Kornilov had learned the fata of this detach- 
ment that he took actual measures to put an end 
to the adventure. 

While General Krimov’s detachment was ap- 
proaching the capital, the conspirators attempted 
to get hold of the power “ legally.” by terrorizing 
the Government. On the 26th of August (8th of 
September, N.S.) Lvov, who had arrived in Petro- 
grad from Headquarters, presented an ultimatum 
to the Prime Minister in the name of Kornilov. 
The Provisional Government must give up its 
power the san e evening, transferring it to General 
Kornilov, who would form a new Government. 
Kerensky and Savinkov must immediately, during 
the night of the 26th-27th of August, depart for 
Headquarters, as Kornilov proposed to offer them 
posts as Ministers in his Cabinet an3 would not 
take the responsibility for their lives if they 
remained in Petrograd. At the request of Keren- 
sky,* Lvov on the spot put in writing Korhilov’s 
demands^; then Kerensky asked Kornilov to ^corfie 
to the direct telegraphic wire, and Kornilov himself 
repeated to him the proposal to come inunedi- 
ately, confirmed Lvov’s authority, and indirectly 
con&med all that had been «aid by the latter. 
To gain time Kerensky promised Kornilov to come 
to Headquarters, and at the same time took 
immediately all steps to cope with tl^e rebellion 
at its very commencement. In the meanwhile, 

2 * 
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after ^e, above “ favourable conveisation by 
the direct wire, the* most prominent political men 
in o^poilition to the Government were invited to 
Headquarters ; the ultimate form of the dictator^ 
ship was being finally settled and the (jomposilion 
of the Government agreed upon. But on the 
folkjwing day, the 27th of August (Old Style), 
a wire was received from the Prime Minis ter 
ordering Kornilov to surrender his office immedi- 
ately and to come to Petrograd. Kornilov did 
not obey this order, but confirmed to Savinkov 
by the direct wire his refusal to submit to the 
Government. On the same day appeared Keren- 
sky’s appeal to the population about the Kornilov 
rebellion and Kornilov’s appeal saying that he 
was “ provoked ’’ to make the rebellion and 
that he was acting against the Government, 
which was submitting to the “ Bolshevik 
majority of the Soviets ” and “ working in 
agree,ment with .the plans of the German General 
Staff.” 

Thus the armed revolt against the Government 
began. For two days, while this attempt was 
being crushed, different “ co^eiliators besieged 
the Prime TVlinist^r, attempting to persuade him 
to compromise “ as the real force is on the side of 
Kornilov.” But already on the 29th of August 
(Old ’Style) it became evident that the whole of 
the real force of the .country was against Kornilov, 
and, as had been predicted to him by Kerensky 
himself some Time before, Kornilov found himself 
in splendid isolation. On the 31st of August 
(OPd Style) the rebellion was definitely and blood- 
lessly suppressed. It was easy to deal with it. 
Kornilov was not backed by a single important 
political organization, nor could he rely upon 
the force of any •class. Owing to their political 
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inexperience,* i¥orniIov and those of the jofScers 
who were with him mistook for real foroe the 
grumbling of the “ man in the street,” ‘ irritated 
by the Revolution, but passive by nature, together 
with the instigation of various adventurers and the 
promises of support from isolated politicians. The 
financial help of a certain group of banking-houses 
artificially exaggerated the dimensions of this 
movement. • 

But Kornilov’s adventure, though predestined 
to fail, played a fatal part in Russia’s destiny, 
as it shook profoundly and painfully the conscious- 
ness of the popular masses. This shock was the 
more serious as it was unexpected, An adventure 
of a small group was transformed in the inflamed 
imagination of the masses to a conspiracy of the 
whole of the bourgeoisie and of all the upper-classes 
against democracy and the working masses. The 
Bolsheviks, who up to the 31st of August (Old Style) 
were impotent, became masters in the Petrggrad 
Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates on 
the 7th of September, gaining a majority there for 
the first time during the whole period of the Revo- 
lution, The same, happened everywhere with 
lightning rapidity. Massacres pf officers again 
began ; again the commanding officers lost all 
their authority. Throughout the whole country, 
as in the first days of the March Revolution, 
there appeared spontaneous* organizations which 
seized the functions of governmental power under 
the pretext of fighting the counter-revolution. 
In the soldiers’ and workmen’s masses the authority 
of the leaders, who were fighting against the (fry 
of “ All authority to the Soviets ” and who were 
defending the idea of a national power basing its 
authority on the will of th« whole people, was 
annihilated. The wave of anarchy broke tke 
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Russiail front and pverflowed the Stsfte. Nobody 
will fcve^ succeed in breaking the fatal link 
between the* 27th of August (September 9th, N.S.) 
and 'the 26th of October (November 7th, N.S^ 
1917. 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION 


Dear Friends, 

I send you the stenographic copied? of my 
fundamental statement on the Kornilov affair 
which have been saved from destruction, with 
supplementary remarks and explanations which I 
have now made. I plaee this manuscript at your 
disposal and ask you if possible to publish it, but 
exactly in its present form. This is necessary, 
though I myself see all its imperfections from a 
literary point of view. But this is not a literary 
production, not “ memoirs ” for history, not the 
fruit of my unfettered creative faculty. This is 
only a document, a bit of real life, a document 
which can give to those who are really anxious to 
discover the truth\jibout the KorniloA^ affair, more 
information than a whole volume of “ memoirs,” 
because, without forcing anyone to form an opinion, 
it gives everyone the opportunity of acting on 
the ’lines of the Commission of Inquiry, of* doing 
the work of such a commission himself, sorting 
out the most important facts of the Kornilov affair, 
and drawing his own conclusions about it. 

To enable the reader to judge fairly is my only 
desire. My latest notes suj^lement the sChte- 
ment received by the Commission of Inquiry with 
additional matter which may in part have? been 
forgotten by or unknown to those whp will read 
the offfciftl report of my exanhnation, • 
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Certainly in these nbtes I have t)6en unable, to 
confihe , myself all the time strictly to the mere 
facts of th^ case, and to the narrow limits of the 
story of Kornilov’s rebellion, though I tried ray 
best to refrain from all digression, and especially 
from argument and deductions. I tried to restrain 
myself because I found that for me at this moment 
any other language than that of facts and^docur- 
ments was ouh of place. 

Why ? You know that better than I. V\)U 
, know Letter than I how the enemies of the February 
revolution, my enemies from the Right and from 
the Left, took advantage of the Kornilov affair, 
and how large i was the number of those whose 
faith weakened before the persistent attacks of my 
slanderers. It was not for those who deliberately 
slandefed, not for tl\ose who deliberately lied, that 
I wrote. It is impossible to convince them of 
anything. They themselves knew perfectly well 
that ‘they were distorting and making a mockery 
of the truth. 

I wrote for those who knew little or nothing, 
who in the end gave credence to whai was so 
insolently (^escribed as “truth” in the Kornilov 
affair. I do not Avant to convince them. Let 
them, dispassionately and calmly, after acquaint- 
ing themselves with the facts, not from the words 
of otfiers but by their own reasoning, discover* the 
truth for themselves not of the Avhole ^Cornilov 
affair, at least of my connection* with it. 

It is not personal interest that urges me at this 
terrible time to think and to write of the Kornilov 
affair. No ; I haA^e seen and studied too many 
people, not to know the real value of popular love 
and hatred. At the time when I was at my 
height, and the crowd bowed before me, I quietly 
said to my friends'^: “ Wait, and they will come 
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and mite mei” So it alavays has been, so it 
always will be. No personal* motive, I say, but 
a public one impelled me to write. For now, 
jvhen the enemies of Russia and of the freedom 
of all peoples have attained their shameful 
aims, when our Motherland lies prostrate in 
the mud, dishonoured and lacerated, when utter 
despair has seized those who have any honour 
and conscience left — now those wljo have attained 
their aims must not be allowed to justify their 
Judas-like crime by hypocritically imputing it to 
“the treason of others,” and the memory of tM 
great Russian Revolution, which created a new 
life of truth and sincerity, must not be shadowed 
by even the smallest doubt as to the honesty of 
those who were linked to it in life and death. 

I want to say a few more words about. General 
Kornilov. I have written 'many things against 
him. But I do not desire that more should be 
found in my words than I intended to say, and 
that is why I feel obliged to say emphatically 
that I have never doubted his love for his 
country. 

I saw not in ba^ intention but in a lack of under- 
standing, and in great political inexf)erience, the 
cause of his actions, which menaced Russia with 
such a vast upheaval. I saw, and many times I 
tried to restrain him, instigated as he was 'by the 
cunning enemies of freedom, or by mere political 
sharpers. ^ . 

I did not succeed ; the man who in his own 
way loved Russia passionately was doomed by 
some power to bring about the victory of those 
who hated and despised her. 


3/IT/18. 


A. KERENSKY. 
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PS. — A few words about the stenographed^fcopy. 
I ga\e^ evidence oh October 8, 1917. It took 
several days ,to* decipher the notes of the evidence, 
and only five or six days before October 25th I 
received it to revise and sign. I had i^^t time , to 
do so. The final official text of my evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry was not ready 
when the Bolshevik havoc began. 

Having at length an opportunity to look through 
this text, I felt I had the right to correct it edi- 
torially and stylistically, to shorten it here and 
and in some places to add a few additional 
words, of course without changing the meaning 
and tone of the evidence ; in two places I found 
it expedient to bhange slightly the order of the 
• account, so as to bring together separated pieces 
of evidence about the same point. 

I think that the publication of the whole original 
official report of the Inquiry will be useful also 
as a picture of the judicial examination of one 
whom General Alexei ev called the “ Master of 
Destiny.” It will enable everyone to recall that 
period, still near but already so distant, when 
judicial inquiry and courts of justice wCre abso- 
lutely free and independent of those in power, 
that brief chapter in the history of Russia 
when “ this bourgeois prejudice ” in favour of 
impartial justice was not trampled on to speed 
a return to the traditional Moscow period of 
“ ^hemiaka trial.” ^ 

« 

I The name of Prince Demetrius Shemiaka of Halitch 
(1420-53) stands in Russia for a dishonest, venal, partial 
judge. t 



MINUTES OF THE EXAMINATION OF A. F. 
KERENSKY BY THE COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY INTO THE KORNILOV AFFAIR 

the dates in this section of the book — when not otherwise stated 
— are Old Style, which is thirteen idays behind the chronology of 
Great Britain, etc,} ^ ^ 


CHAPTER I 

§ 1 . 

^ [The Commission of Inquiry specially ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Government for the 
Koimilov affair planned its work upon a very 
broad basis, embracing the whole period preceding 
the rebellion and beginning from the 8th of July, 
when General Kornilov was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the South-western front. 

Although, strictfy speaking, none of the events 
preceding the August days had direct connection 
with General Kornilov’s movement of the 26th-80th 
of August, as subject to prosecution, yet this 
widening of the scope of judicial investigation to 
include- the terrible days dfr the 3rd-5th of July 
had a profound, inner meaning. • 

The scope of action of the Investigation Com- 
mission could not be narrowed, because the events 
of those July days (3rd-6th^, days of the ‘first 

• The square brackets denote the explanations and supple- 
ments added by A. F. Kerensky to the stenographic report 
of the examination. • ^ 

^11 English words in italics are underlined by A. F. K, • 
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BolsheArfk riot, days of the Tarnepol disgrace, 
prohi&te(t General Kornilov to the highest post 
in ttie armyt and created throughout Russia that 
novel atmosphere of wounded patriotism which 
originated the subsequent events of the*26th-3Gth 
of August. 

I will not dwell in detail upon the events which 
preceded the appointment of General Kornilov as 
Commander-in-Ghief of the South-western front. 
I think no Russian cap have forgotten those two 
^at'^l^^the 18th of June and the 6th of July 1917), 
the great impulse of self-sacrifice of the troops of 
the 18th of June, and the sombre orgy of the 
devastators of Tarnopol and Kalusch. 

Who does not recollect the time when the 
hopes of salvation and honourable peace reborn in 
Russia were smashed by the double blow dealt to 
the Russian army by the German Government, 
alarmed for its future ? Having tolerated the fall 
of the Chancellor *Bethmann-Hollw eg and a liberal 
tendency in Vienna after the 18th of June, the 
rulers of the Central Powers decided to employ 
extreme measures in their attempt to prevent the 
regeneration of the Russian arrgy and to'blow up 
the Russian front. 

One example is sufficient to give an idea of how 
this work was organized by the German General 
Staff. 

I was at the Westeaift front near Molodetehno at 
the time of the Bolshevik “ revolt^” of the 3rd-5th 
of July. Our troops were preparing to launch an 
offensive. Here, while visiting the front trenches, 
whete as yet nothing was known of the Petrograd 
events, one of my aides-de-camp took from a 
group of soldiers a fresh copy of the Bolshevik 
paper “ The Comrade,i’ published in Vilna by the 
German General Staff for the benefit of the Russian 
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soldiers. This copy contained an arti(jJ[e ^upon 
“ Russia and the Offensive,” dated “ pet/ograd, 
July 3rd ” (June 20th, Old Style)^ which with 
«trange foresight made the 'Tollowing statement : 
“ According to news received from Russia, the 
Russian offensive in Galicia has excited great 
indignation among the Russian people. Tremen- 
• dous crowds assemble in all the large towns to 
protest against this mass slaughter of Russia’s 
^ions. Indignation against England, whom aH con- 
sider to be the originator and cause 
prolongation of this terrible war, increases daily. 
Kerensky is openly denounced as a traitor to the 
people. A huge manifestation has taken place in 
Moscow, whither Cossacks have been sent to quell ^ 
the disturbance. The present situation cannot 
last. ‘ Russkoe Slovo ’ states that martial law has 
been lately enforced again in Petrograd. A great 
many Left Socialists have been arrested during the 
past week. The paper adds that many of the 
extreme Left leaders were obliged to leave Petro- 
grad for the interior of Russia.” 

Naturally, the ground was well prepared for the 
reception of the • Russian accounts of the real 
disorders of July 3rd-5th, which reached the 
front trenches a few days later ; and were de- 
scribed by the well-known and widely circulated 
“ Ryssian ” newspapers of the front as a ‘revolt 
of -the proletariat againSt the government of 
“ the traitor Kesensky,” who had sold himself *to 
the capitalists of England and France. 

The same kind of attack from the front and the 
rear was launched against the*Russian soldiei^ all 
along the front from the Carpathians to Riga. 

The break-through of the Germans at Tamopol 
completely unbalanced our ‘higher command, and 
yet it was necessary to do the utmost to re-estabiis^i 
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the front, as speedily as possible. "General# Kor- 
nilov^ (^i^mniander of the 8th Army, was at that 
time appointed Commander-in-Chief of the South- 
western front. , 

The narrative of my depoMtion begins? from tliat 
moment ; the beginning of it, as being of no im- 
portance, is omitted. 

General Gutor, whose name is mentioned at the. 
beginning of tke deposition, had in May been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the South- 
w^gi^em front. The commanders of the other 
:^onts were : Northern front, General Klembov- 
sky ; Western, General Denikin ; Rumanian, 
General Stcherbsjtchov ; General A. Brussilov was 
Generalissimo, with General Lukomsky as Chief of 
General Staff,] 

Kerensky . — General Kornilov was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief *of the South-western front 
under the following circumstances. General Gutor 
lost his head, and Kornilov seemed to me the only 
man at the front capable of immediately replacing 
him. It seemed, then, that the dangerous tendency 
of his character — a too great impetuosity in case 
of success — would present no, danger during a 
retreat. For the time when that tendency 
could become dangerous was still far distant. 
The retreat would bring into play all his positive 
qualities : decision, organizing talent, his initiative 
and independence, Xb^^t was the reason—for his 
appointment to the South-westeyn front. There 
was no one else. Personally, I considered these 
reasons as all-sufficient. 

[The decision to exercise actively the extensive 
rights of a military commander, the daring to act 
without fear of responsibility, without hiding be- 
hind another’s back-v-these were the qualities 
"papst needed at the time. Unfortunately, these 
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qualities were seldom to be^ found amonA our 
higher army command. It must Jbe renj^uiDered 
that the active struggle against the disruption of 
tJie army, against the “ soft-skins ” and the “ bag- 
men,” ^ thh defeatists and pro-Germans, a strug^e 
which often necessitated the use of armed force, 
was almost entirely carried on by the War Mjnister’s 
.commissaries and army committees. * 

Nearly the whole staff of the higher command 
were, so to speak, “ not tjiere ” for all practical 
purposes during the period (May-June) of^tj^e 
most strenuous efforts for the re-establishment 
of military efficiency on all the fronts. And 
yet a true regeneration of the army could not 
be achieved without authoritative leaders, recog- 
nized as such by the whole mass of the army. 
Therefore, I think it obvious why every con- 
spicuous personality, every man of initiative and 
action, met with the entire support of the Minister 
of War and received promotion.* Therefore it is 
also obvious why I promptly and decidedly 
promoted General Kornilov, in spite of the original 
“ ultimative ” methods of his activity. 

If we recall the jvhole military-political situation 
at the beginning of July 1917, it becomes obvious 
that the substance of General Kornilov’s “ demands ” 
was by no means an America discovered by him, 
but* a somewhat peculiar formula applied b;^' him 
to tKe. measures partly passed, partly planned 
by the Provisional Government and fully corre- 
sponding to the frame of mind of all responsible 
democratic and liberal circles. 

Russia was shaken and stunned by this Com- 
bined blow— by the Bolshevik attempt to “ break 
up the inner front ” at Petrograd and the actual 

' Cowardly soldiers and soldie^ travelling q,bout buying 
and speculating. *, ' 
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piercjng of the front of the 11th Army at Tar/opol. 
The Bolshevik , attempt was almost imipediately 
suppressed. *The task of stemming the German 
invasion was a hundredfold more difficult. Prompi; 
and heroic measures were necessary, ‘and theirv 
adoption became all the more easy, as all Russia 
was extraordinarily unanimous in her estimate of 
the current events and of the measures to be 
taken against tlje double enemy. 

“ The meeting of the committees of the N 
corps ” (according to a telegram received by me) 
“Considers promoters of discontent, traitors and 
men who incite others to breaches of discipline and 
disobedience to battle-orders to be inadmissible 
in our ranks. We demand of all regimental com- 
mittees the immediate arrest of all such individuals 
and the bringing of them up for trial to the army 
committees. We deffiand that all comrades of 
our corps should detain every individual appearing 
in the trenches or quarters of a unit to which he 
does not belong ; all such individuals should be 
brought up to the regimental committees for 
identification.” 

The executive committee of jthe South-western 
front and the army committee of the 11th Army, 
reporting to me on the situation created after the 
Cth of July, in a joint telegram dated July 8th, 
declaftd that the members of the frontal army 
committee and the ^pommissaries “ unanimously 
admit that the situation demands the adoption of 
the most extreme measures, as it is urgent to stop at 
nothing to save the Revolution from peril. To-day, 
withihe consent of the commissaries and the committees, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the South-western front 
and the Commander of the 11th Army have issued 
the order to shoot ^deserters. Let the whole 
^country leA^tn the whole truth. Let her shudder 
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and Arm th» resolve to punish the fainj-hearted, 
who betray and destroy Russia and tlje Rev(j(iuinon.” 

On July 11th the Central Executive Conunittee 
of the Social Revolutionaries and Social Democrats 
and. the Executive Committee of the Soviet issued 
a proclamation “ to all the people,” peasants, work- 
men and workwomen, to all councils and commit- 
tees, to the army. In this proclamation the C.E.C. 
made the following statement : “ IVe recognize the 
Brovisional Government as the government for 
the saving of the Revolution. We acknowledge it 
to be a government invested with full and un- 
limited powers. Let its orders be law to everybody. 
Anyone disobeying any battle-order of the Pro- 
visional Government is a traitor. For cowards and 
traitors there is no mercy. Remember that only a 
hard struggle will bring peace to Russia and to 
all peoples. By retreating yoli will lose both land 
and freedom, you will lose peace. Victorious 
German Imperialists will force y©u to fight again 
and again for their interests. Let there be no 
traitors nor cowards among you. Only one way 
is open to you— forward.” 

On July 13th t^e “Izvestia” of the Soviet of 
S. & W. D.^ published the following, in an article 
entitled : “ Faced by an Imminent Peril.” ■ “ The 
work of irresponsible demagogues has already borne 
its bloody fruit upon the battle-field. Disserfsion 
and copfusion have penetrated the ranks of the 
army. . . . And the army’s force and efficiency 
have vanished li^e a phantom. . . . The army is 
dissolved and broken-up, dismembered units are 
in flight before the enemy. . ^ . Our armies "are 
retreating ; worse still— they are running away, 
maddened by fear. We tremble for the fate of 
Russia and the Revolution, .and we are filled with 
* Soldiers and Workmen’s Deputies* • 
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shan^. The troops, which fought br&vely hJLesiIh 
the rod Jkf Tsarism, have become a mob of niisfer&ble 
cowards nov? that the banner of liberty is hoisted 
above thenf: it is a disgrace.” , 

As if answering the feeling of alarm •which kad 
taken possession of all the democratic centres, 
the army commissaries of the South-western 
front, with B. V. Savinkov at their head, sent 
the following telegram : “We feel bound by our 
conscience to declare , what measures are to 
taken,. There is no choice : death-penalty for 
those who refuse to risk their lives for their country, 
for land and liberty.” By this time my answer 
to the above-quoted telegram of the Executive 
Committee of the South-western front had been 


already received at the front. “ I fully approve 
the truly revolutionary and highly proper decision 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the South- 
western front at this crueial moment.” 


Upon the background of this great tide of patriot- 
ism, which swept over the whole country, the con- 
tents of the telegram sent by the Commander of 
the 11th Army (General Baluiev) were but the 
natural expression of the genera] feeling. ““ Having 


become acquainted with the spirit of the army, I 
- am horror-struck at the peril and disgrace that 
threaten Russia. Time presses. All the high 
command and officers’ staff are powerless to do 
anything except sacrifice their lives. Paragraph 
14 of the Declaration (i.e. the fight of shooting 
on the spot) cannot be executed, because the chief 
is single-handed against hundreds and thousands 
of Efrmed men, bent upon flight. ... As a faithful 
son of Russia, having devoted my life to the 
service of my country, I consider it my duty to 
declare to the Government that Russian democracy 
‘ and the iftevolution are perishing,” (The general 
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fu?:tht^ proposes a series of measures Obnclisding 
with the death-penalty, and adds :) “ I hold that 
the suppression of the death-penalty in the 
a^my was a mistake : if the Governhient sends 
to dfie from enemy bullets, why does it 
grant cowards and traitors the possibility of 
escape ? ” 

The solidarity, of opinion is clearly emphasized 
by the following extract from GAieral Baluiev’s 
telegram : “ All literature circulated at the front 
must be approved by the Soviet of S. & W. D. 
and the army committees.” 

No wonder General Kornilov, suffering the same 
great anxiety as other patriots expressed the 
general opinion ; but with characteristic eccen- 
tricity he concluded his famous telegram of the 
11th of July concerning the^ death-penalty with 
the following announcement : “ Enough ! I declare 
that if the Government does not confirm the 
measures proposed by me, and thereby deprives 
me of the only means of saving the army and 
using it for the fulfilment of its true object, the 
defence of the country and of liberty, I, General 
Kornilov,' will arbitrarily resign my post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

Such was the will of the country for its salva- 
tion. It could not be otherwise. The Provisional 
Gov^ynment had not overrated the certainty of 
obtaining universal support when it demanded 
decisive action at the most critical moment. 

The front of the 11th Army was pierced upon 
the 6th of July ; the law committing for high 
treason all persons guilty of inciting officers and 
soldiers to disobedience of military orders in war- 
•time was published on the same day. General 
Kornilov was appointed CCmmander-iivChief of 
the South-western front in the n%ht of the 7th-8th 
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of July. • On the morning of the 8th of .^uly I 
issued the following order, No. 28 : “ After reading 
the i-eports*^ presented to me dealing with events 
at the Soiith-westem front, and particularly tj^e 
grievous events which took place in the fl.lth Army, 
I consider it my duty once again to call attention 
to the unflinchingly gallant conduct of the com- 
manding and officers’ personnel, proving their de- 
votion to liberty and the Revolution, and their 
unalterable love of their country. I command 
discipline to be re-established in the army with 
the full use of revolutionary authority, including 
armed force, to save the army. The disruption 
of the army cannot be tolerated. All criminal 
elements, engaged in written or oral propaganda 
inciting to disobedience and refusal to carry out 
battle-orders, must be immediately eliminated 
from the army.” 

On the 12th of July the Provisional Govern- 
ment (from V. N. Lvov'^ to V. M, Tchernov) passed 
a unanimous vote, temporarily re-establishing the 
death-penalty at the front and setting up revolu- 
tionary martial tribunals. On the 18th of July 
the Ministers of War and of Hcyne Affairs obtained 
the right to suppress papers and periodicals “ in- 
citing to disobedience to military chiefs, to revolt 
and civil war.” I also received the right to close 
mee'tings, dissolve congresses, etc. A whole series 
of laws and measures was adopted by the Govern- 
ment in less than a fortnight. ^ 

Of course (I must again repeat it) all this was 
rendered possible by the extraordinary unanimity 
of all classes of Russian society and by the proof 
given by all governmental and social, especially 
democratic, circles of a thorough understanding 

» High Procurator of the* Holy Synod ; not to be confounded 
with Prince Lvov, thetformer Premier. 
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of the existing situation. It ^ was the -beginning 
of a remarkable sobering of the populace, a rapid 
growth of a consciousness of resp<?nsibility to- 
wards the State, a period of an unheard-of decline 
oi" anarchic-Bolshevik influence upon the masses. 
It became the Government’s task to accentuate 
•these tendencies, to strengthen the unity of the 
all-national front. At the same time the Govern- 
ment was obliged to keep a close* watch, lest the 
Reaction against Left Maximalism should lead to 
a Maximalism from the Right.] 

I recollect that A. A. Brussilov (who, by the 
way, like all the commanding officers and 
military authorities, greatly distrusted Kornilov’s 
somewhat naive impetuosity) at first disapproved 
of Kornilov’s appointment to Gutor’s post, and 
I was obliged to use a certain amount of 
pressure to overcome his (Brussilov’s) hesitation. 
I adduced the same reasons in favour of Kornilov 
to Brussilov which I have given you. 

Chairman .^ — Concerning the conference of July 
16th at the Stavka (Headquarters). What were 
the views expressed at that conference, and did 
it not become the cause which subsequently brought 
about Kornilov’s succession to Brussilov ? 

Kerensky . — The conference of July 16th certainly 
played a part in Kornilov’s appointment. I must 
say, - this conference produced upon me and upon 
all my. colleagues (Terestchenko, Baranovsky and 
others) a disheartening impression, absolutely dis- 

* The Commission which examined me consisted of the 
following members : Chairman, Shablovsky (chief military 
and naval prosecutor) ; appointed members : Kolokolov, 
Ukraintsev, Ranpakh ; elected members : iriembers of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet of Soldiers and 
Workmen’s Deputies, Krokhmal and Liber. The examination 
took place in ray^study at the Winter Palace. * • 
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heartening. I calle/i this conference ^pon mfr own 
initiative and asked Brussilov to invite all the 
military authorities he could bring together. . . . 
You know the names. There is no need to rep^t 
them. * 

Chairman.— 'No. 

[The members present at the conference of 
July 16th at the Stavka were : Kerensky, Premier 
and Minister of War and Marine ; Terestchenko, 
Minister of Foreign .Affairs ; General Alexeief, 
attached to the Provisional Government ; General- 
issimo Brussilov; his Chief-of-Staff, General Lukom- 
sky ; General Klembovsky, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Northei'n front ; General Denikin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Western front ; his Chief- 
of-Staff, General Markov ; General Ruzsky, former 
Commander-in-Chief of the Northern front ; Chief 
Engineer General Velitchko ; Savinkov, Commis- 
sary of the South-western front ; officials of the War 
Minister’s cabinet and of the Generalissimo’s staff. 

The conference was called for purely strategical 
military purposes. It was of the greatest im- 
portance for the Provisional Government, and 
particularly for the War Minister, to fofm a cir- 
cumstantial and impartial view of the real 
situation at the front and of the strategical 
consequences of the break through ; to sketch 
out a plan of future military policy, etc. ^"This 
last item was particularly important .to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs^ who therefore 
accompanied me to the conference. We desired 
to hear the opinion of men with a three years’ 
waf experience, men who had passed through 
the hard school of the dibdcle of 1915 and 
the adversities of 1916. The observations I 
had ma^e concerning the preparation and the 
carrsdng-out of iSie offensive of 1917 filled^ me 
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with the gravest fears and misgivingsi. And I 
desired that the immediate problems of defence 
should be defined, however generally, by a" con- 
ference of the most experienced former, present 
and, maybe, future chiefs. Naturally, these fears 
engendered certain doubts as to the expediency 
of General Brussilov’s remaining at the post of 
Generalissimo. 

Alas ! No leaders were to be* found at this 
cbnference, not even ordinary military specialists 
attaining the modern war-standard. There were 
none, not from lack of capacity in those present, 
but, I am firmly convinced, from lack of wish 
to reveal it. The possibility of settling old 
scores obscured everything else. All the mis- 
fortunes, the catastrophes, the disgrace, the horror 
of the first three years of war no longer existed 
for them. Everything ha^ gone well in the 
past. The reason of all reasons, the somce of 
the July debacle, lay solely and exclusively in the 
Revolution and its influence upon the Russian 
soldier. Soldau, Warsaw, Kovno, Peremyshl, 
San, Kovel, Mitava, etc., etc. — all these had 
not been, had never been. . . . The wine of 
hate for all things new had gone to those old wise 
heads. Russia and the Provisional Government ob- 
tained no counsel, no aid from the military chiefs. 
On Ithe other hand, here for the first time General 
Denikin outlined the programme of the “ revanche,'' 
that “ music of the future ” of military reaction, 
which inspired many and many a partisan of 
Kornilov’s movement. Some points of Denikin’s 
programme had already been presented to •the 
Provisional Government in the form of demands. 
Thus at the very beginning of the Tarnopol break 
through the Main Committee of the Army apd 
Navy Officers’ League, in a ' hij^y significant ‘ 
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telegram 'addressed to the ProvisiChal Govern- 
ment, spoke^ as follows : “ We insist upon the 
re-establishment of full power, authority and 
disciplinaria)! rights in commanders of ^1 
ranks.”] 

Kerensky . — Kornilov was not present at this 
conferenee. He received a telegram frOm the 
Stavka which seemed to imply that his presence 
was not desired*. I cannot recall the exact text^. 
but the tenor of it rwas to that effect : “ In 
view of the critical situation at the South- 
western front you will be unable to come.” 

[General Kornilov, speaking of this telegram in 
his statement, says : “I received the telegram 
No. 5067 from the Generalissimo to the effect 
that, owing to the situation at the South-western 
front, my arrival at the Stavka is considered to 
be impossible, and that I am invited to present 
my considerations.”] 

In the midst of all the disheartening opinions 
and proposals expressed by all the generals present, 
the telegram from Kornilov seemed to shed a faint 
ray of light. It was deeply oppressive, but still 
it contained a more impartial attitude towards the 
soldier mass and the commanding staff. I must 
say, that all the generals, particularly Alexeiev, 
Ruzsky and Denikin, evinced a complete lack of 
strategical and political insight. According,* to 
them the state of mind of the private soldiers 
lay at the root of all the evil. For instance, one 
of them considered that the only reform necessary 
to prevent soldiers from deserting was the imme- 
diate xe-establishment of ^he salute. 

[The general alluded to in the last sentence was 
not Denikin.] 

Such wi^e the judgifients expressed. And upon 
such a background General Kornilov’s opinion, 
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that the present calamities were not gplely due 
to the soldiers’ demoralization, but also to the 
original and long-standing deficiency the com- 
manding staff ; that therefore, simultaneously, 
with punitive measures immediate steps should 
be taken for the improvement of the commanding 
body— such a view tended to produce the im- 
pression that here was a man with a deeper and 
wider outlook upon the situation than that of his 
bompeers. Lately it became obvious to me, by the' 
style of the telegram, that it had not been drafted 
Mm. Strange to say, all General Kornilov’s 
appointments after he became Generalissimo were 
based upon an inverted- principle. He immediately 
began to promote and reinstate men belonging to 
the oldest traditions. Take, for instance, the whole- 
sale dismissal of the commanding staff of the 
South-western front, which •■occurred as soon as 
General Kornilov transferred thither Generals Deni- 
kin and Markov, They started a general removal of 
all commanders sympathizing with the new army 
organizations. I was obliged to come into serious 
conflict with Kornilov, who was bent upon pro- 
moting *to a high post General Letchitsky, an 
officer utterly inacceptable under the existing novel 
conditions. In fine, Kornilov’s policy was in such 
absolute (sontradiction to the contents of his own 
teli^ram produced at the conference of July :16th, 
that I believe this telegram) to have been written 
either by Savinkov or by Filonenko ; I cannot 
be certain which of the two, but that one of 
them wrote it. 

[General Kornilov’s constant tendency to aj^pint 
to posts of high command partisans of the pre- 
revolutionary methods of army administration and 
his passive attitude towards the absolutely in- 
admissible conduct of some cpmiianders in tiaeir 
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treatment of the soldiers, his indifference, to say 
the least of it, towards the campaign set up by 
some of the commanders and staffs against the 
army organizations, drove me to despair. I was 
completely bewildered, until I realized that Gene/al 
Kornilov had two programmes— one for presenting 
to the Provisional Government and another for 
daily practice. For instance, one of his reports 
upon army organizations presented to the Pro- 
visional Government ran thus : “ It is surely 

matter for wonder thdt the young elected bodies 
have scarcely ever swerved from the right path, 
and have so often proved themselves quite equal 
to the situation, even to making the supreme 
sacrifice in bloodfin their valorous military activity. 
The committees symbolizing in the eyes of the 
masses the existence of the Revolution guarantee 
the calm acceptance *of all measures at the front 
and in the rear indispensable for the salvation 
of the army and the country.” In practice, 
however, the battle-front which was the most 
highly organized (namely the South-western 
front) became speedily disintegrated owing to 
the course adopted by Generals Denikin and 
Markov, ardently supported by the “ driller,” 
General Selivanov, and the recent “ democrat,” 
General Erdelli. And yet the services rendered 
by the Executive Committees and the commis- 
saries of the South-western front in the raising of 
the army efficiency and the struggle against anarchy 
at the time of the break through* were absolutely 
invaliuible. I regret being obliged to endorse the 
following estimate of General Denikin’s policy 
stated in a resolution of the South-western fyont 
Executive Committee ; “ From the moment of 

General Denikin’s appointment to the post of 
Commandec-in-Chiei^ of the South-western front, 
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the staff begtn directly to oppose all*ele«ted army 
organizations. . . . Great partiality was practised 
in relation to the commanding body. Officers 
violating the rights acquired by the -Revolution 
ar^ encouraged, while those working in touch with 
the elected organizations are persecuted.” The 
staff not only longed to violate these rights, but 
actually attempted to restore corporal punish- 
ment and resort to blows. By the way, General 
Alexeiev, in his well-known letter to P. N. Miliukov, 
gives the following explanation of the hostile 
attitude of the Executive Committee of the 
South-western front towards Denikin and Markov. 
” The committee had accounts to settle with Deni- 
kin and Markov, who put a stop to the com- 
mittee’s grabbing of public monej\” T consider 
it my duty to refute this entirely false accusation. 
The Executive Committee of the South-w-estern 
front was one of the most serious, self-denying, 
patriotic army organizations which, after the 6th 
of July, raised a protest against the “ soft-skins ” ^ 
and authoritatively supported the Government in 
its stmggle against -the Bolshevik soldier rabble.] 
Chainrfan . — By the way, a propos of this con- 
ference, Denikin took part in it. 

Kerensky. — Yes. 

Chairman . — He stated that his views upon the 
immediate reforms needed in the army received 
your approval. . , 

Kerensky. — No. Denikin is a good and brave 
man. You see, when I arrived at the conference 
(remember, that it assembled at the moment of 
defeat, not success), I saw at once that all Hhe 
generals’ pent-up resentment against me and the 
new regime was ready to burst out. But Alexeiev, 
Brussilov and Ruzsky, men Abetter versed in diplo- 
' Cowardly soldieis. • 
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macy, restrained themselves, althou^ boiling with 
indignation^ while Denikin behaved like a simple, 
straightforward soldier. His speech was such as 
not one of them, under any other Governmejpt, 
would have ever dared address to the Head of 
the Government. Such a speech would not even 
have been listened to under the old regime. It 
contained personal attacks on me. . . . So, after 
Denikin’s speech, in order to emphasize that I 
took a different view <of such plain-speaking from 
that of the old regime^ and valued liberty of 
opinion, as well as to avert a scandal (the other 
generals were nonplussed), I rose, held out my 
hand to him, end said : “ Thank you. General, 
for the courage of frankly stating your opinion.” 
I meant to show my appreciation of his behaviour, 
not of his speech. ^ Later, I opposed Denikin’s 
point of view and defended my own. However, 
Denikin only sharply expressed the opinion 
silently shared by all the others. The immediate 
dissolution of all elected bodies, the abolition of 
all rights proclaimed in the Declaration, the resump- 
tion of full authority and disciplinarian ^rights by 
the commanding officers, including the re-establish- 
ment of the salute — such was General Denikin’s pro- 
^amme. [In a word, it meant the immediate return 
to ;yie old order in the army,] However, even his 
adherents there present admitted that such whole- 
sale reaction was impossible at such short notice. 

General Denikin himself, in • his telegram of 
August 27th, No. 145, addressed to the Provisional 
Government upon Kornilov’s dismissal, refers to 
his speech at the Stavka Conference on July 6th 
in the following terms : “ On July 6th, at the 
Conference with members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, I jjeclared thaf by a series of acts it had 
destroyed and corrupted the army and trampled 
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our battle-stahdards in the mud.” He* was 4o 
firmly persuaded that no Government would 
have tolerated such open criticism and attacks 
froigi its sjibordinate, that he “ considered his 
being allowed to remain Commander-in-Chief as 
a si^ of the Government’s confession of its heavy 
sin.” . . . He never understood that a Govern- 
ment, acting upon the principle of right and truth, 
C 9 .n and must listen calmly to every honest and 
independent opinion. 

[What irony of Fate ! General Denikin, arrested 
as Kornilov’s accomplice at the South-western 
front, was saved from the fury of the maddened 
soldiers by the members of the Fxeeutive Com- 
mittee of the South-western front and by the 
Commissaries of the Provisional Government. I 
remember with what emotign the never-to-be- 
forgotten N. N. Dukhonin and I read the account 
of how a handful of brave men escorted the arrested 
Generals Markov, Denikin and others across the 
town, through a crowd of thousands of soldiers 
thirsting for their blood ; how they boarded a 
train and, having cleared the rails by force, drove 
them safely out of Berditchev. How very 
unfair is General Alexeiev’s statement in his 
letter to Miliukov, that “ the passions and hatred 
of the rude mob and soldiery of Berditchev \^ere 
artificially fostered by the unclean wretched per- 
sonality of Mr. N. and the cohupt personnel of the 
committee revealing demagogic tendencies,” and 
that “ if the base agents at Berditchev, gambling 
with the rude passions of the rabble, fail to play 
their game — court-martial and execution at Ber- 
ditchev — ^they have other means at their command, 
namely lynching by the insulted democracy.” 
N. N. Dukhonin’s own fate has given g. striking, 
example that, with leaders actually playing with 
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the passioms of the mob, the victirfis are Roomed 
to parish. 

Chairman. — Did not this conference provide a 
basis for ' the subsequent replacing of General 
Brussilov by Kornilov ? 

Kerensky. — Yes — in a way. We had generally 
a very limited choice. To my mind, General 
Brussilov could not remain. Besides, he seemed 
quite at a loss'^vhat to do next, and was obviously 
utterly unable to continue the policy of leaning 
more upon the common soldiery than upon the 
officers. Meanwhile the situation was such that 
events might have developed with catastrophic 
suddenness, if there had been no firm hand to 
control the entire front. We expected a further 
development of the German offensive. On the 
other hand, I was ^ obliged to consider the fact 
that the appointment of an adherent of Denikin’s 
policy would provoke a simultaneous revolt 
among all the troops. These reasons settled the 
question. 

Chairman. — And were there no hints or, perhaps, 
political considerations of a certain kind pointing.- 
to General Brussilov’s rcactiortary tendencies, or 
even counter-revolutionary aspirations ? Or were 
there no such data, nothing but hesitation and 
indecision ? 

Kerensky. — I had observed even before * the 
debacle that, strict4y speaking, the Stavka had 
no plan ; there was no stability ; they never 
seemed to anticipate events, but to follow in their 
train. For instance, I remember Brussilov’s con- 
sterhation when the offensive did not develop as 
rapidly / as was expected. I saw he was quite 
incapable of disentangling the situation on all the 
^ fronts taken as a whole. But there were no data 
whatever as to Brfissilov’s being a counter-revolu- 
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tionary. Simply I deemed it impossible; for him 
to remain at the head of the army, oving to his 
lack of a definite orientation. At thii/ conference 
he opposed no opinion of his own all the 
arguments 'expressed by the commanders [pas- 
sively submitting to the general tendency]. 

All this created such a situation that, if Brussilov 
had remained, we should have faced coming events 
in total ignorance of our next move. We could 
not tell what course we should adopt on the 
morrow, what would happen to the army, 
whether we should advance simultaneously in all 
directions, etc. 

[The scheme of the offensive of July 1917 con- 
sisted of a series of attacks to be delivered against 
the enemy on all the fronts in succession, thereby 
preventing the concentration of his forces on the 
point of attack. The success of this general 
offensive depended upon its rapid development, 
but in reality all calculations were upset from 
the start, the connection between the operations 
at various fronts severed, with the consequence 
that the entire aim of the operation was frus- 
trated. *As soon ^s this state of things became 
evident I advised General Brussilov before the 
6th of July to stop the general offensive. But 
I met with no approval. Separate offensives were 
continued at different fronts, but all spirit caid 
sense had forsaken them. Nothing remained but 
the inertia of movement, which only tended to 
augment the ruin and dissolution of the army. 
I remember that Kornilov’s telegram of the 11th 
of July, pointing to the necessity of “ immediately 
stopping the offensive onfall fronts,” played an 
important part in his appointment to the post of 
Generalissimo.] • 
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Chairman . — Has not a certain conversation taken 
place with Savinkov and Filonenko in a railway 
car, concerning the conference, which explains our 
previous question ? 

Kerensky . — I do not know which conversation 
you refer to. ^There were several conv'ersations. 

Chairman . — About replacing Brussilov by Kor- 
nilov. 

Kerensky . — I should like to say that Savinkov 
ought to be distinguished from Filonenko. As far 
as I can remember, Savinkov accompanied me to 
the conference.'^ . . . Oh, no — he arrived from the 
South-western front [though at my summons]. 
He was commissary at that time. At first I did 
not even know that Filonenko was at the Stavka. 
I was acquainted with Savinkov’s work at the 
South-western frpnt ; I had spoken to him, whereas 
Filonenko was personally very little known to me. 
I met him almost for the first time at the Stavka. 
After the conference of July 16 th conversations 
did take place in the railway-car. I do not re- 
member whether Filonenko was present or not, 
but I do not think he could speak in the same 
way as Savinkov would. 

•Chairman . — Perhaps in connection with this .con- 
ference conversations had taken place concerning 
changes in the Gov&nmei^t. Who were the Cabinet 
Ministers proposed, or what '^i^ere the changes 
anticipated ? 

l^erensky . — I do not at all remember what 
happened on the train. I was then already Prime 
Minister. ... I do not remember whether the 
crisis was over then or not. It seems as if all this 
happened before the Cabinet had been reformed. 
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I cannot say. I do not remember. If thg Cabinet 
was incomplete, then the conversation did take 
place. That crisis lasted a long timC a whole 
month, I believe, and ended in my resigning. It 
was the only way to force public opinion to come 
to any decision. Generally, I must say, concerning 
your references to different conversations in which 
I took part, that conversations are freely going 
on around me. I never forbid anyone, not even 
a sub-lieutenant (let alone a commissary), to ex- 
press his opinion, give advice, etc. But such talk 
seldom influences subsequent events. 

[During the examination proper these questions 
concerning conversations in the railway-carriage 
seemed to me rather unnecessary and irrelevant. 
But now, having become acquainted “ at leisure ” 
with the different statements upon the Kornilov 
affair, I see the use that was attempted to be 
made of such conversations and find it necessary 
to discuss the matter more fully. 

Now I understand that the Commission of 
Inquiry was trying to clear up the question of the 
“ irresponsible influences ” upon the Prime Minister. 
Here are .those of the statements touching upon 
this question and made in connection with the 
Kornilov affair with which I became acquainted. 
General Kornilov says that he “ openly ” declared 
to Savinkov that he considered “ Kerenskjs^ci 
man bf weak character, easily ipfluenced by others.” 
Savinkov relates : “ On <the way, I learnt in the 
train from A. F. Kerensky that he had summoned 
me from the South-western front in view of the 
formation of a new Cabinet based upon the prin- 
ciple of a strong revolutionary power. . . . How- 
ever, after our arrival at Petrograd, Kerensky’s 
combination did not come, into existence. The 
problem of a strong revolutionary po^yer lemained 
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unsolved, but General Kornilov xvas appointed 
Generalissimo, Filonenko Commissary-in-Chief, and 
I Depitty Minister of War.” ” On the way,” 
says Filonenko, “ we drew the Prime Minister’s 
attention to the urgent necessity of® creating a 
strong authority, and were energetically supported 
by M. I. Terestchenko. The question of forming 
an inner ‘ War Cabinet ’ of Government members 
was particularly discussed. . . . This idea, which 
received A. F. Kerensky’s full approval, was 
warmly supported by Terestchenko. . . .” Lastly, 
in Savinkov’s supplementary statement there was 
a special clause 4, “ On irresponsible advisers,” 
which ran as ^ follows : “ I became convinced 

that both N. V. Nekrassov .and M. I. Tei-estchenko 
with Kerensky’s knowledge interfere in the affairs 
of the Military Department.” But both Nekrassov - 
and Terestchenko were fully constituted members 
of the Provisional Government and as such had 
full right to “ interfere,” even without my ” know- 
ledge,” in the affairs of any department. They 
not only possessed that right, but it was their 
duty to do so, as members of the Provisional 
Government jointly responsiWe for erfch other. 
Besides, N. V. Nekrassov was then my Deputy, 
and M. I. Terestchenko Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Military problems touched them both very closely. 
I**consulted them upon questions of miKtary 
policy more frequently than any other ministers. 
Only a man very unversed in stp,tesmanship could 
in this case speak of “ irresponsible influences.” 
” Besides which,” continues Savinkov, “ I becaVne 
convinced that A. F. Kerensky is advised upon 
affairs of state by persons not belonging to the 
Provisional Government. Thus Colonel Baranov- 
sky and Flag-Captain Muraviev, and also, to the 
' best of ftiy belief, <Gotz and Zenzinov offered advice 
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about the formation of a new Cabinet, while 
Messrs. Balavinsky and Virubov diseased V. N. 
Lvov’s ‘ ultimatum.’ ” 

Balavinsky and Virubov, as will be seen later, 
rendered me very important services upon the 
evening of the 26th of August — and that is all. 
I will also dilate further on the circumstances in 
which Colonel Baranovsky and Flag-Captain Mura- 
viev have expressed their views. Concerning the 
hints as to the influence of Gotz and Zenzinov, I 
could greatly enlarge the list of “ irresponsible 
advisers ” by adding to it the representatives of 
other political parties (C.-D., S.-R., S.-D., etc.),^ 
whom I invariably consulted every time the Govern- 
ment was reformed. I do not think it possible 
to form a serious Cabinet without learning the 
.wishes and tendencies of the political parties 
called upon to support the G6vernment. 

MTaen, however, the question was not of a political 
agreement for the formation of a coalitionary 
Government, but one of a measure of adminis- 
tration — then the most influential “ irresponsible 
advisers ” remained .powerless, even “ Gotz and 
Zenzinov.’^ For instance, both of them decidedly 
protested in the name of the S.-R. party against 
B. V. Savinkov’s appointment as Deputy Minister 
of War, and yet he was appointed in spite of them. 

“ Moreover,” continues Savinkov in his d'.^- 
closufes, “ Colonel Baranovsky often expressed 
his views concerning the appointments and dis- 
missals of persons belonging to the high command.” 
But Colonel Baranovsky was chief of my Military 
Cabinet, whose duly it was to give me corii«ct 
information and conclusions upon all military 
questions which came before me. Moreovw, 

‘ C.-D. = Constitutional Democi&ts ; S.-R. Social Ijevo- 
lutionaries ; S.<-D. = Social Democrats. ' * 

4 
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the only effect of his opinion about the ^taff 
of the mi\;jtary department was in helping me to 
examine each case more fully. Savinkov even 
added my eighteen-year-old aides-de-camp to the 
list of my “ irresponsible advisers.” Well, here 
he beats me, and I am powerless to refute this 
accusation. 

I have purposely dwelt upon these details to 
give an example of how history is written and 
legends created. The events of the 3rd-5th of July 
in Petrograd, the break-up of the front, the Govern- 
ment crisis, complications with various national- 
ities, economic difficulties, the food crisis — offered 
problems whigh the Government, diminished 
numerically (the Cadets having only just left it) 
had to cope with all at once. 

On me devolved primarily the task of dealing 
with these matters for almost twenty-four hours 
at a stretch I had to divide my time between 
supreme State Government, Home policy, reports 
of the Ministries of War and Marine, and continuous 
trips to the front or the Stavka. At such a time, 
the railway-car meant rest— a respite, when one 
could cease to be Prime Minister an'd just sit 
quietly and listen, and when one could also allow 
one’s companions to indulge in unconventional 
talk upon all subjects ; for my closest collaborators 
also worked like convicts when not on the "train. 
And now such a rjailway-respite assumes historical 
significance, the chance companions of a casual 
talk upon the burning topics of the day transform 
it into a political event of which they were 'the 
cehtre. And when later the Provisional Govern- 
ment does not act upon “ our report,” naturally 
all the blame is laid upon other advisers, who had 
played upon the “‘weakness ” of the Premier. 
Men wlio wish to govern must possess the art 
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of listening silently and letting others speak out 
their thoughts, for this brings one i^ito closer 
touch with the yet unconscious hopes and aspira- 
tions of different social circles. We ‘were, of 
course, not exempt from work even on the train. 
So on this occasion I listened attentively to all 
Savinkov’s conclusions upon military questions 
and to his character-sketch of General Kornilov, 
as both of them were destined to occupy more 
responsible posts in the future.] 


§3. 

Chairman . — What was your attitude, sir, and 
that of the Provisional Government, towards 
General Kornilov’s proposals regarding the en- 
forcement of army discipline and the restoration 
of order at the front and in the rear ?— -also as 
regards his programme and demands after he was 
appointed Generalissimo ? 

Kerens%.— Well, you see, here you must take 
both sides of the question : the substance of his 
desires and the outward forms he wished them to 
assume. In substance his scheme was already 
partly being worked out by the Provisional Govern- 
ment and ^’'as expected to be put into practice 
according to the plan : co-ordination of relatioiili 
between the committees, the commissaries and the 
commanding staff : definition of rights and duties ; 
army discipline, such as the re-establishing and 
enforcing of the officers’ authority, etc. All this 
was already being worked out. The only noveSty 
that presented itself was this : proposals became 
demands, presented to the Provisional Goyerair 
ment by General Kornilov.* This was strongly 
emphasized. Moreover, he specially insisted <©» 
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reprisal?, such as death-penalty,* revolutionary 
tribunals V the rear, etc. Part of the Provisional 
Government advocated the full acceptance of 
General Kornilov’s “ demands.” Myself and the 
majority of the Government were of opinion that 
Kornilov’s demands, like all the proposals of 
other commanders, however highly placed, could 
only serve as material for free discussion by the 
Provisional Government, as we could not on prin- 
ciple deviate from our adopted course of action, 
which consisted in gradually introducing necessary 
measures without creating undue shocks in the 
army and the country. As to the form of Kor- 
nilov’s demands, here the Provisional Government 
as a body was obliged to protest emphatically 
against Kornilov’s ultimative manner of addressing 
the Government, in order to safeguard the rights 
and the prestige of the Provisional Government 
as the Supreme Authority of the State. 

General Kornilov’s first ultimatum was presented 
immediately after his appointment as Generalissimo 
and before he had even left Bendery, I sent 
him the customary telegram of congratulation, ex- 
pressing the hope that under his command, etc. . . . 
in short, all that is usually said upon such occa- 
sions. It seemed to me that the man honestly 
desired to and would work. In reply to my 
'telegram I at once received the first ultini^tum. 
You know, the Tcheremissov affair. I told the 
Provisional Government that ,we must dismiss 
Kornilov at once ; that if we wanted to restore 
discipline in the army, we must begin by giving 
ait example in high quarters. My proposal was 
not accepted, and Kornilov interpreted" our in- 
dulgence, as a sign of impotence. 

[As a matter of ftict. General Kornilov during 
4;he- first twenty-four hours of his Generalissimoship 
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managed to send me two ultimative tele^ams, but 
I did not deal with them in the same waj^ I simply 
made a note of the first telegram. I did not 
report it to the Provisional Government,* although 
it contained neither more nor less than the “terms” 
upon which General Kornilov consented to remain 
Generalissimo. Here is the text of this ultimatum : 
“ As a soldier bound to give an example of mili- 
tary discipline I obey the order of the Provisional 
Government appointing me to the post of General- 
issimo ; but now as Generalissimo and a citizen of 
free Russia I declare that I shall remain at this 
post only so long as I am conscious of being useful 
to my country and to the established regime. 
According to the above statement I declare that 
I accept this appointment upon the following 
terms : (1) responsibility only before my conscience 
and before the whole jjeople ; (2) absolute non- 

interference with my military orders, including 
appointments to the high command ; (3) extension 
of all measures lately adopted at the front to all 
districts in the rear where there are army reserves ; 
(4) acceptance of my proposals stated in my tele- 
gram to the Generalissimo at the Conference of 
July 16th at the Stavka. ...” 

To-day, upon the background of the events 
which succeeded them, these “ terms,” drawn, up 
by ^voiko, produce a far less naive impression 
than they did on the 20th of luly, 1917. Then, 
if treated seriously, an official discussion of the 
ultimatum of General Kornilov, acting “wore as 
Generalissimo,” would have resulted in one inevit- 
able consequence (see Clauses 1 and 2 of the terftis) 
— General Kornilov’s immediate dismissal from his 
post, with committal for trial according to militory 
statute. And yet the entire* document gave proof 
of such absence of even an elenentaty ki?o>wled|^ 
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of statesmanship that it seemed « impossible to 
reprove t&is gallant soldier, who clearly had signed 
a document foisted upon him by “ chance persons.” 
At that time I could have entirely shared Prince 
G. N. Trubetzkoy’s later expressed opinion of 
General Kornilov. 

“ My general opinion of Kornilov,” wrote Prince 
Trubetzkoy, “ is, that he is above all a soldier 
unable to grasp complicated politieal matters, 
and as such he offers a particularly remarkable 
sample of our commanding staff.” I recollect 
that, after reading the Generalissimo’s terms, I 
handed over the telegram to Savinkov and Baran- 
ovsky. They both said it was unworthy of notice, 
and Savinkov added that this action showed that 
the General had been again influenced by the 
unscrupulous adventurers who surrounded him, 
and that, after receiving corresponding explana- 
tions, Kornilov would acknowledge his mistake. 

If you bear in mind that those were times when 
“ all and sundry ” addressed nothing but “ de- 
mands ” to the Provisional Government, that the 
relation of a person demanding something to 
somebody of whom he demands it was the only 
accepted form of relation to the authorities ; if 
you understand an attitude entirely comprehen- 
sible in the case of a people intoxicated with 
liberty after long years of slavery, whose imperious 
mode of address was adopted by a street meeting 
and the State Duma Conference,,. by the spokesman 
of the “ revolutionary democracy ” and the Central 
Committee of the Officers’ League — if you bea^ all 
this in mind, you will understand why I considered 
General Kornilov’s terms as mere literature. Added 
to that was the extraordinarily critical position at 
the front, which had* to be dealt with with the 
utmost 'circumspection, and clamoured not for 
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“ politics ” but for military art ; and I think that 
every impartial critic will understand w^y I could 
not deal with Kornilov’s telegram otherwise than 
by locking it up in my desk. 

General Tcheremissov’s affair was quite another 
matter. This time I had to deal not with mere 
literature but with a very decisive act, which 
called for instant repudiation by the Supreme 
Authority. In his statement to the Commission 
of Inquiry General Kornilov himself gives the 
following narrative of his conflict,” re Tchere- 
missov, with the Provisional Government : 

“ On the l^th of July I was appointed General- 
issimo by order of the Provisional Government. 
I telegraphed a reply, stating upon what terms 
I considered it possible to accept that post. One 
of the terms was the absolute non-interference of 
the Provisional Government in all appointments 
to the high command. ... In reply I received a 
telegram from the IVIinister of War, recognizing 
my right to appoint my own collaborators, and 
the next day I learnt from the Press news that 
General Tcheremissov had, without my knowledge, 
been appointed Commandcr-in-Chief of the South- 
western front. I was obliged to telegraph to the 
Minister of War, asking him to cancel this appoint- 
ment and warning him that otherwise I should 
find it impossible to accept the Supreme Comma/id. 
On ‘the 20th of July I wired to Savinkoy telling 
him that before receiving a decisive answer to my 
telegrams I would not start for the Stavka.” 

. ' In the first place, the simultaneous appoint- 
ments of Generals Kornilov and Tcheremissoar by 
orders to the Senate were made on the \8th of July, 
i.e. before Kornilov presented his teims, and there- 
fore my. answer to General Kornilov’s telegram of 
July 19tn could have no connection with the evaats 
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of July 18th, Then my answer < contained , no 
assent to the terms of “ non-interference ” ; I only 
recognized General Kornilov’s right as Generalis- 
simo to make such appointments to the commanding 
staff as are within the jurisdiction of a General- 
issimo ; but this right had never been disputed. 
The fact is that the Statute concerning the rights 
of the Generalissimo, which had been drawn up 
for the Grand Duke Nicholai Nicholaevitch, gave 
the Generalissimo the right of appointment to 
commanding posts, subject to the presentation of 
the candidates for confirmation by the Supreme 
Authority. This Statute remained in force after 
the Revolution, the power of the Sovereign being 
transferred to ^he Provisional Government. In 
practice, both before and after the Revolution the 
mutual relations between the Supreme Authority 
and the Stavka concerning appointments to the 
High Command consisted in each case in a prelimi- 
nary agreement. I cannot recall a single instance 
of the Provisional Government appointing anyone 
to the army Avithout previously consulting the 
Stavka, or of refusing the confirmation of an 
appointment made by the latter. On the other 
hand, I must bear witness that neither General 
Alexeiev nor General Brussilov ever exercised their 
rights in cases of importance without first privately 
dfttisulting the Premier or the Minister of War. 
Naturally, General Kornilov’s attempt to give 
such a wide interpretation of tbp Generalissimo’s 
rights as to make him completely independent of 
the Government was doomed to failure. In l^r- 
nilor’s time the Provisional Government made as 
much use as ever of its right of control and final 
confirmation of all appointments, decidedly .inter- 
fering, when necessaryf with the Stavka’s activity. 
‘Thirdly, -and that^ is the most important point, 
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General Kom^lov, in spite of my telegram, con- 
tinued to insist upon General Tcheremlssov’s dis- 
missal, and threatened to abandon his post in the 
middle of the enemy offensive. Having accepted 
the post of Generalissimo on the 19th of July, 
Kornilov arbitrarily delayed entering upon his 
duties for five days until the 24th of July. This 
was no longer literature, but a serious breach of 
military duty, which threatened the country with 
grave consequences. 

I plead guilty for not having finally insisted 
upon Kornilov’s immediate dismissal, but . . . 
but those were such terrible times, there was such 
sore need of a strong personality at the front. 
Besides, General Tcheremissov’s remaining under 
the existing cireumstances at the post of Com- 
mander- in-Chief of the South-western front could 
only bring harm. When judging this “ conflict ” 
one must bear in mind that General Tcheremissov, 
commanding one of the corps of the 8th Army, 
had delivered a successful attack at Galitch and 
had added fresh laurels to General Kornilov’s fame. 
At the time of my -visit to the 8th Army, just 
before the Galitch offensive. General Kornilov 
spoke very highly of Tcheremissov, and my per- 
sonal impression of the latter was that of a man 
capable of commanding troops in the novel post- 
revolutionary conditions. In the opinion of every 
unprejudiced person General Tcheremissov appeared 
as General Kornilov’s most natural successor at 
the South-western front. And when, under pres- 
sure of the moment, I appointed them both on the 
18th of July, I had no idea of creating a “ conflict.” 

Since then I received weekly ultimatxims from 
General Kornilov. ■ I here again repeat that 
I struggled most decidedly against these ulti- 
matiims and against this mann'^r of treating 
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Provisional Government. I struggled from first 
to last, 

Thk struggle was all the more difficult because 
I could and would not use the favourite method 
of both the Right and Left parties — demagogy. You 
have but to open the papers of that period to 
see the organized demagogic campaign led by the 
Stavka by means of special correspondents, inter- 
views and declaration telegrams, which appeared 
in the Press before reaching the Premier’s study — 
all of which produced an echo from the demagogues 
of the Left. Observing the play of these passions, 
the Government tried by all means to calm the 
social atmosphere, to support the authority of 
the Stavka as the supreme military centre in the 
eyes of democracy, to keep General Kornilov 
within bounds in such a way as not to increase 
the differences in the army. During those long 
weeks of struggle there was not a single instance 
of a hostile act done by any member of the Govern- 
ment against the Stavka. On the contrary, when 
General Kornilov arrived at Petrograd on the 3rd 
of August, I took the opportunity of feting him 
at a meeting of the Provisional Government and 
of having the fact printed in all the papers. Just 
before and during the Moscow Conference, as will 
'be seen later, the Government took steps to prevent 
Kornilov from compromising himself. The Govern- 
ment’s conflict Avith' Kornilov assumed the shape 
of a passive resistance, the main point of it being 
the prevention of him and his adherents from 
taking one step beyond the limits drawn by* the 
Provisional Government, so that all his attempts 
to use the Provisional Government as a means for 
the attainment of his own ends proved a failure. 
The Provisional Government executed the will of 
the whole people as expressed in the agreement 
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between all the political parties which h^ delegated 
their representatives to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and the only way of forcing it to deviate 
from such an all-national programme in the in- 
terests of one separate party was to overthrow 
it— an attempt which failed on the 27th of August 
and succeeded on the 25th of October.] 


§ 4. 

Chairman . — Did Kornilov always address his 
demands for reform in the army and the rear to 
you personally, or through Savinkov, and were 
you always acquainted with them ? 

Kerensky . — No ; and I must say that the most 
critical period was at the time of the possible 
prevention of the Moscow Conference (lOth-llth 
of August), on the very eve of its meeting, when 
without my knowledge Kornilov was summoned 
to Petrograd. Although he refused to come [owing 
to the grave situation at Riga], the Ministry 
of War, that is Savinkov and Filonenko, insisted 
upon his ari'ival. .When I heard of this insistence 
(about midnight on tlie eve of the Generalissimo’s 
arrival at Petrograd) I sent the following telegram 
to Kornilov : “ The Provisional Government has 
not summoned you, does not insist upon arrival, 
and ‘will not be responsible for it in view of the 
strategic situation.” In spite of that Kornilov 
arrived and presented me with a memorandum 
[to be brought that evening before a meeting of 
the Provisional Government], supposed to have 
been jointly drawn up by the Minister of War 
and the Generalissimo. But I had never seen it 
before it was shown to me* by the Generalissimo. 
Neither had Kornilov seen it be-fore his arrival at' 
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Petrograd,,.but he supposed I was, acquainted with 
it. Here he had sat on that little chair and I 
in this arm-chair, and it seemed to me that I 
had succeeded in persuading him that, whatever 
opinion one might have of the memorandum 
itself, it was impossible to issue a document in 
the name of the Minister of War of whose contents 
I, then Minister of War, knew nothing [and that 
therefore, before I became thoroughly acquainted 
with it, it could not be discussed by the Provisional 
Government]. 

Kornilov agreed to this, took this document, 
and departed. He returned, however, in the even- 
ing in a totally changed frame of mind and declared 
that he was fully in accord with Savinkov and 
Filonenko and had already signed the memorandum. 

Chairman . — Therefore this memorandum did not 
proceed from him, but was apparently written by 
Savinkov ? 

Kerensky . — It 3eems to have been drawn up by 
Filonenko. 

[As will ultimately be seen, my deposition at 
this point refers to the so-called second report 
of General Kornilov. This document ought to 
have been brought before the Provisional Govern- 
ment instead of the first report of the Supreme 
Uommand which he proposed to lay before the 
Government on August 3rd, but the reading of 
which was postponed until its contents were ap- 
proved by the Minister of War. Thus the very 
origin of this second report proves that, even if I 
did not entirely agree with all it contained^ Imy 
knowledge of its essential contents was an indis- 
pensable preliminary condition of its being laid 
before the Provisional Government. , From General 
Kornilov’s deposition it is evident that his decision 
to sign the report^ of Savinkov and Filonenko, at 
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6 p.m. on August 10th, was brought aboi^t by Savin- 
kov’s declaring that although “ the memorandum 
had not actually been laid before A. F. Kerensky 
for his final revision,” he had reported to him 
(Kerensky) “ bit by bit in the course of its pre- 
paration, and that in any case the contents of the 
report were known to the Prime Minister,” In 
reality I was only informed of the first clause 
relating to “ the introduction of military courts- 
martial at the rear.” However, Savinkov in his 
deposition changes the definite word “ contents ” 
into the vague term “ substance of.” “ This 
memorandum,” says Savinkov, “ apart from the 
drafts of bills on Committees ai\d Commissaries, 
contains other projected measures : (1) The estab- 
lishment of revolutionary courts-martial at the 
rear ; (2) the restoration of disciplinary powers 

to commanding officers ; (3) the militarization of 
the railways ; (4) the militarization of such fac- 
tories as were working for the* defence. A. F. 
Kerensky was kept informed by me to some extent 
of the preparation of such a report by the War 
Office, since on several occasions I laid before him 
the substance of <it, emphasizing more especially 
the bill of the militaiy-revolutionary courts-martial 
by which it acquired a decisive importance. Ker- 
ensky did not express his views as to the measures 
proposed by me until August 8th, when at the 
Ministry of War he declared to me categorically 
that in no case^ and under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances, would he sign such a document. 
Affer this declaration of his, I said that in that 
case the report to the Provisional* GovemSient 
would be presented by General Kornilov and I 
sent in my resignation.” 

This deposition depicts in*sufficiently high colours 
the relations between the Depufy-Mkiister of yVax 
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and the ^War Minister; but an « indispensable 
commentary on Savinkov’s cautious words will 
be found in the conversation by telegraph between 
Filonenko and the Commissary of the South- 
western front, Gobetchia, on August 27th. “ You 

know our rule,” said Filonenko, “ to act always 
with the cognizance not only of our allies, but of 
our real, or presumed, enemies as well. Therefore 
we have informed the Prime Minister betimes of 
the fact that I am writing a report, that Boris 
Victorovitch ^ is in constant touch with me, and 
that General Kornilov fully shares our views on 
the state of things. . . . The Premier did not 
find it possible , to lay such a report before the 
Provisional Government for consideration. We 
then warned him that it would be presented to 
the Provisional Government all the same by one 
who had the right to do so, that is to say, by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Unfortunately the Premier 
did not value our sincerity, nor the frank line 
of action we adopted. ... I, bidding good-bye 
(Filonenko had to proceed to Headquarters on 
the evening of August 10th), assured Savinkov 
that in this extraordinary political conflict he 
had, of course, a right to the support of his 
adherents.” 

Thus, on account of a political quarrel, it was 
considered possible to command the presence of 
General Kornilov ki spite of the fact that “ the 
changes in the strategic situation demanded his 
presence at Headquarters,” as, according to , Savin- 
kov, Kornilov had declared to him in persdli^ on 
Au^st 9th, by telegram. (These were the critical 
days of Riga.) 

* Familiar appellation of Savinkov, according to the Russian 
, custom of calling a person ‘by his prenomen plus his father’s 
prenoihen. ( 
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Savinkov, fully realizing how seriou^ was his 
action, assured General Kornilov, according to 
• the statement of the latter, that “ the summons 
to Petrograd was made with the knowledge of the 
Provisional Government.” In his own deposition 
Savinkov speaks as follows : “I summoned General 
Kornilov to Petrograd in the full conviction that 
I was acting entirely in agreement with Kerensky, 
for : (1) on August 3rd, General Kornilov notified 
me that he was coming to Petrograd for the dis- 
cussion of the memorandum, and his declaration 
had met with no objection on Kerensky’s part ; 
(2) on August 7th, General Kornilov telegraphed 
to Kerensky and received no objection ; (3) on 

August 8th, I referred the matter to Kerensky 
and encountered no opposition. The fact of Ker- 
ensky’s having sent a telegram to Kornilov on 
the ftth, intimating that his journey to Petrograd 
was unnecessary, which did not find the General 
at Headquarters, was not known*to me.” While 
so precisely demonstrating that on August 3rd, 

■ 7th and 8th he had good grounds for his conviction 
that he was acting -in complete agreement with 
me, Savinkov has *forgotten that he himself was 
informed only on August 9th of General Kornilov’s 
refusal to come to Petrograd ; while as to Savin- 
kov’s being ignorant of my telegram sent to catch 
General Kornilov, the matter is easily explained : ‘ 
it was sent late in the evening, after I had accident- 
ally learnt of the unauthorized and repeated in- 
vitatiop. to Kornilov, which, it is to be regretted, 
I did not learn from Savinkov personally.] 
Baupakh . — This was on August 10th ? « 

Kerensky . — All this took place on August 10th, 
and early on August 11th Kokoshkin came to me 
with the intimation that he* would resign at once 
if General Kornilov’s programme^ was not accepted 
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that day., The tension was great, feut I succeeded 
in smoothing things over. 

[It is only necessary to remember the exceptional 
tension of political passion imder pressure of which 
the Moscow Conference met and was inaugurated, 
in order to realize what a sense of bewilderment 
came over me on Kokoshkin’s appearance with his 
resignation — for I was in the very centre of this 
area of tension. This matutinal interview with 
Kokoshkin was one of the stormiest of my political 
encounters. But to-day I rejoice to remember 
the passionate flame of love for his country which 
he felt in the depths of his soul ; a love which so 
soon consume(J him on the martyr’s pyre ; a 
love which then made it possible for us, in fine, 
to speak independently of party, and above all 
party feeling, the fraternal language of the sons 
of one mother — Russia. 

The departure of one group of Ministers from 
the Provisional' Government on account of Ko- 
koshkin would probably have been followed by the 
resignation of the remaining Ministers on the eve 
of the opening of the Conference for the same 
reason as in the case of Kokoshkin — the “ de- 
mands ” of Kornilov. This would have made any 
further preservation of national equilibrium an 
^impossibility. The Government, however, was 
only too well aware of the state of the country 
to risk a disastrous attempt at government ’by a 
“ homogeneous ” Cabinet, and ,was compelled to 
put aside any subject of which the “ B,^heviks 
from the Right ” ^ might take advantage 'tj!f an 
attempt (which was being prepared for the Moscow 
Conference) to create a so-called “ strong author- 
ity ” and in any case to deviate the course of the 
Government towards «the Right. Of course, such 
^ See note on p. 118 . 
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an .attempt could only have brought, to cruel 
shame those who took part in it. Its danger 
might only have lain in the fact that it would 
have thrown towards the Left the leaders of demo- 
cratic circles which at this juncture were follow- 
ing sincerely and honourably in the steps of the 
Government. I think the Moscow Conference 
proved that the hypothesis that the masses of 
the nation might at that time have been detached 
from the Provisional Government in order to 
follow a course more to the Right was a harmful 
Utopianism, because such dreams, impotent to 
bring forth results, were only effective in producing 
irritation in the masses and increasing their dis- 
trust of the classes. At that time, at the Moscow 
Conference, the Utopians of the Right were shown 
their proper place without serious trouble, but no 
lessons of facts and realities could disillusion 
them, and they continued to clamour just enough 
to become a convenient weapon *in the hands of 
the demagogues of the Left to rouse the wild 
beast in the masses, who in the end has broken 
his cage and run amok. 

Later, after tho. Moscow Conference, I spoke 
to Savinkov and persuaded him not to resign. 
When it seemed that at Moscow everybody 
realized clearly that it was impossible to attack 
the Provisional Government on this ground, 1 
decided that it was not worth while to follow up 
any further all the consequences of this episode of 
the meniorandum and summons to Kornilov. 

Of "'course this decision may appear to have 
been wrong, but I did not perceive in Savink«v’s 
doings any evil design, and only saw in them an 
extreme manifestation of his militant tempera- 
ment. But in any case his» resignation would not 
have averted Kornilov’s proceeding, because 1 

5 
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am convijiced that the events of August 27th-?9th 
had been prepared behind Savinkov’s back. I 
think it will be evident to the reader later that 
this deduction was correct.] 


§ 5 . 

Chairman . — Were reports made to you by 
Filonenko concerning the conspiracy at Head- 
quarters, and on what were they based ? Espe- 
cially as regards Lukomsky and Tikhmenev ? 

Kerensky . — I read in the newspapers that certain 
witnesses attach some great importanee to the 
alleged “ fact ’ that I was informed of a plot 
almost under the direetion of Lukomsky, and 
nevertheless paid no attention to it. ... As a 
matter of fact, the affair was quite otherwise. 
There was some talk of Imkomsky, but under 
the following circumstances. A day or two after 
Filonenko was elected Commissary to the Supreme 
Command, Savinkov told me that Filonenko had 
“ discovered ” something, and that he insisted on 
the immediate dismissal of Lukomsky. I replied 
by asking how he had learnt it, seeing he had only 
just arrived at Headquarters. Then Filonenko 
Came here and said to me : “ I do not trust General 
'Lukomsky and I insist on his immediate dismissal.” 
I answered that I could not do this because it 
was quite impossible to dismiss the Chief of the 
Staff of the Generalissimo without any grounds or 
information ; that my position would be rftikailous, 
an<j[ it would be said that this was autocracy in 
its most inadmissible form— to dismiss one man 
for who-knows-what one day, and another one the 
next. So ifar, GeneraJ Lukomsky had carried out 
Jiis duties conscientiously, and there was nothing 
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ag*4nst him. “ If you bring me positive informa- 
tion, that will be another matter,” I said. 

Chairman , — ^And he produced no facts ? 

Kerensky . — ^He produced none ; he only said : 
“ I declare that I utterly distrust Lukomsky and 
insist on his immediate dismissal.” M. I. Tere- 
stchenko, who was at Headquarters at that time, 
came and told me that the feeling there was 
extremely serious because Filonenko led a most 
persistent campaign against Lukomsky. After this 
I received no further communications regarding 
Lukomsky except that information reached me 
that the people there managed to get on together 
better than before. 

Chairman . — In connection with this indication 
by Filonenko of the lack of any data which would 
confirm his desire to see Lukomsky dismissed, did 
you not explain to Filonenko that as Commissary 
to the Supreme Command he ought to maintain 
good relations with the Chief of the Staff ? 

Kerensky. — I spoke thus : I consider, generally 
speaking, that such behaviour was undesirable, 
and that without sufficient grounds such assertions 
should never be jnade to me. Also I insisted 
that the relations between himself, as the Com- 
missary attached to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Chief of the Staff should be correct. 

Chairman. — And did you say that in the mean- 
time’ you did not suspect Lukomsky of being a 
counter-revolutionary ? 

Kerensky. — Yes. Because there was no sort 
of evidence to that effect. [General Lukqmsky’s 
appointment to the post of Chief of the Staff 
was made at the same time as that of General 
Brussilov (who became Commander-in-Chief). Com- 
paratively young, energetic* very intelligent, an 
accomplished specialist, with great ^perience in 
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administretive and military matters. General Luk- 
omsky carried out his duties as Chief of the Staff 
during" an extremely difficult phase of the war 
in an exemplary way, understanding how to limit 
tactfully the circle of his duties and never mixing 
himself up in politics. Therefore what after- 
wards happened— the union between Lukomsky and 
General Kornilov — was incomprehensible to , me. 
Now that I am acquainted in detail with all that 
took place at Headquarters previous to August 
27th, and that the role played there by Filonenko 
himself became clear to me, I understand why 
Lukomsky at the last moment proved to be at one 
with Kornilov. But then, at the elose of July, 
the campaign against Lukomsky could be explained 
as being (as it seems in fact to have been) merely 
an effort to rid Headquarters of a man who was 
distrusted. Here is a characteristic passage from 
a statement of Prince Trubetzkoy which confirms 
my conjectures t “I must say that as early as 
August 24th, having called on Lukomsky after a 
discussion with General Kornilov, 1 pointed out 
to the former the people who surrounded Kornilov, 
enlarging upon the possible harm to. him from 
their influence. Lukomsky, agreeing with me en- 
tirely on this point, remarked that he had been 
,, kept altogether out of the recent political dis- 
cussions . . . and that he had raised the question 
as to whether he^ possessed Kornilovas confidence 
or no, after whi<?h he was info.rmed in a general 
way of the political movements.” I^sewhere 
Trubetzkoy relates how, on August 27th,'Lukom- 
sky, in his presence, asked Kornilov “ to make it 
possible for them to converse in private, if only 
for a few minutes.” 

I do not think that* the effort to get rid of Luk- 
*omsky in July was made without Kornilov being 
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aware of it, because his wisji to changeHhe Chief 
of the Staff was known to me, and it was only 
. at the Moscow Conference that Kortiilov told me 
that he had come to an agreement with Lukomsky.] 

Chairman. — More particularly, sir, as regards 
Tikhmenev, was not his dismissal demanded on 
similar grounds, namely that he was something 
like the head of the plot, and had not the 
prejudice against him some foundation ? 

Kerensky . — I must confess that the incident 
relating to Tikhmenev passed before me as in a 
dream. I heard that a telegram had been sent to 
summon Tikhmenev to the Ministry of War, that 
when on his way thither he was sent back again, 
and that all this was done on account of that tele- 
gram from Filonenko to Savinkov, a phrase of which 
was found later in a note-book in the possession 
of Kornilov when he w^as arrested— about “the 
pale horse.” ^ This story did not reach me offici- 
ally. All this fuss was grounded "on the fact that 
almost immediately after his arrival at Head- 
quarters Filonenko sent Savinkov a code telegram 
to the effect that Tikhmenev was leading troops 
(“the pale horse ’’^against Kornilov (“Myrta”). 
Afterwards Filonenko explained this telegram by 
the fact that just at this time the Third Ai’my 
Corps was moved from the South to Headquarters. 

Chairman . — Did not Colonel Baranovsky then 
specially vouch for Tikhmene^^ saying that so 
far no kind of suspicion had been aroused by him, 
and did not that serve to rehabilitate Tikhmenev ? 

Kerensky.— TYiGYQ was some conversation on 
Lukomsky’s account, but the story about Tikh- 
menev did not reach me. Someone just men- 
tioned that a curious telegram was received which 
had very mysterious contents. Pei'haps' I am 
* “ The Pale Horse ” is a well-known novpl by B. V. Savinkov. 
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confusing ^matters, but it seems to me this was 
how it^ stood. [General Tikhmenev was the Chief 
of the Military Transport at Headquarters, conse- 
quently orders for the transport of troops were 
sent out from there signed by this general. But 
Tikhmenev could only give such directions after 
having received corresponding orders from the 
Staff. Consequently, the duties of Chief of the 
Military Transport were purely technical and ad- 
ministrative. The carse of General Tikhmenev is 
quite unimportant, almost farcical ; it was touched 
upon by the Commission of Inquiry evidently in 
connection with that version of it which was so 
persistently expounded by Filonenko and a few 
others : there was a plot, but all the threads of 
it centred in the Staff, and Kerensky, being re- 
assured by Baranovsky, closed his eyes to this. . . . 
In reality the misunderstanding with Tikhmenev 
happened because, at the time of General Kornilov’s 
arrival at Headquarters, the Third Army corps 
also went there, having been summoned after the 
events of July 3rd-5th to station itself in the region 
of Headquarters. The fact was that, having 
received false intelligence of the victory of the 
Bolsheviks in Petrograd, their comrades of the 
Soviet of Mohilev (where the Headquarters were) 
tried to achieve a similar result at Headquarters, 
and appeared before General Brussilov with a 
proposal to recognize them as Authority. In & 
discussion on this subject it came out that Head- 
quarters were, in reality, completely without pro- 
tection against such insolence. Now, to create, 
ev^n temporarily, entanglements in the working 
at Headquarters would be a very attractive plan, 
and not only for Russian Bolsheviks. . . . There- 
fore we, with BrussiloV, decided to strengthen the 
defences at Hea(^uarter$. This is all.] 
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§ 6 . 

Ckairman.—'Then, what about Kornilov’s arrival 
on August 3rd, its reason, aims, and all that 
took place here ? Both Kornilov and Savinkov 
express themselves explicitly on this subject. 

Kerensky. — On the 3rd of August, Kornilov 
arrived in order to . . • 

Raupakh. — To report on the strategical situa- 
tion . . . 

Kerensky. — Yes, yes. . . . 

Chairman. — They refer to a memorandum which 
Savinkov wrote to Kornilov and transmitted 
through the Minister Terestchenko. In this con- 
nection Kornilov makes an extended deposition ; 
he says in it that then a complete change came 
about in his ideas . . . 

Kerensky. — In his deposition he states what I 
said. Please do not repeat it all here. 

Chairman. — Yes, and Savinkov gave him a 
note. . . . Was Kornilov summoned by the Govern- 
ment, or did he come, as on August 10th, on the 
invitation of Savijxkov ? 

Kerensky. — I cannot say on whose initiative 
it was — whether the Government summoned him, 
or whether he expressed a desire to present a 
report. We usually observed the following pro- 
cedure : the Commander-in-Chief used to come 
in order personally to review gei.erally the military 
situatior and to confer with the Provisional Govern- 
ment upon the essential questions relating to the 
front. In any case Kornilov’s coming on August 
3rd was quite straightforward. On whose initiative 
he came is of no importance. He arrived, and on 
the same day a special sitting of the Provisional 
Government was called, at which Kornilov pro^ 
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duced a report. That report had, the following 
antecedents. Kornilov brought with him a memo- 
randum (which was certainly not written by him 
personally, but by somebody at Headquarters) of 
such a nature that I considered it impossible to 
read it out before the Provisional Government. 
It set forth a whole series of measures, the greater 
part of which were quite acceptable, but formulated 
in such a way and supported by such arguments 
that the announcement of them would have led 
to quite opposite results. At any rate, there 
would have been an outburst, and after making 
the memorandum public it would have been im- 
possible to I'etain Kornilov as Commander-in-Chief. 
I then requested the Deputy Minister for War 
so to arrange matters that this report should not 
be read before the Provisional Government. It 
was resolved that the memorandum should be 
revised in conjunction with the Minister for War 
(i.e. myself), to make it acceptable to Headquarters, 
to public opinion, and to me ; and that on that 
particular day General Kornilov should only report 
upon the strategic situation of the army and 
upon possible military events. ^ By the way, I 
do not know whether you are aware that in the 
second memorandum presented on August 10th 
there appeared two entirely new clauses relating 
%o factories and ways of communication. 

Chairman . — Which did not figure in the report 
of August 8rd ? „ 

Kerensky.— 1^0. Both these clauses w»ire very 
like a production by a Stchedrin official.^ They 
were , not, as it' appears, known to Korniloy before 
he came to Petrograd on August 10th. On that 
day, we — that is to say, Nekrassov, Terestchenko 
and myself— insistently! asked Kornilov at any 
* , ‘ Stchedrin, a famous Russian satirist. 
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rate not to touch upon these clauses at tfcle Moscow 
Conference. At the same time we said that if he 
made these clauses public, there would simply be 
a great scandal. As a matter of fact, if anyone 
had desired the downfall of Kornilov at the Mos- 
cow Conference, it would only have been necessary 
to let him read his report in public, and especially 
the two clauses dealing with factories and ways 
of communication. Then all would have been at 
an end. 

I well remember how Nekrassov and Tere- 
stchenko, with the greatest tenderness for the 
General’s feelings, tried their utmost to bring 
things home to him ; and, pointing to their own 
experiences in the Duma, in the War Industries 
Committee, and other public organizations, en- 
deavoured to make it clear to him that all his 
proposed measures for the regeneration of the 
rear — the militarization of the railways and fac- 
tories — ^had Already been brought* forward by the 
Ministers of the old regime, and were even then 
rejected, not only by public opinion, but even by 
official experts ; that-it was impossible, for instance, 
to condemn an engineer to death for some tech- 
nical error, or to attach the workers to their 
factories under the threat of repressive measures, 
and so on ; how for General Kornilov to come 
forward with such projects borrowed from the 
archives of bureaucracy would hardly increase his 
authority, and so on. But all in vain. The 
general, much too simple in matters of state- 
administration and economics, who, without 
bothering about thinking it out, had signed this 
school-boyish composition in the style of Ugrium- 
Burtcheev,^ would not believe a word of what 
the two Ministers said, and was convinced that the 
' A character in “ History of a Towni” by Stchedrin. 
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Provisional Government, -bn some pretext or other, 
did not wish all Russia to know of his new pro- 
gramme for the country’s salvation. Moreover, 
General Kornilov was so persuaded of the unique 
importance of this report, that in his speech at the 
Moscow Conference he even attributed the author- 
ship of it to himself (“ My report was presented 
to the Provisional Government, and this docu- 
ment was signed without any hesitation by the 
Deputy Minister for War, Savinkov, and the 
Commissary attached to the Supreme Command, 
Filonenko ”). 

On August 3rd all was carried out as decided. 
At the sitting, of the Provisional Government 
General Kornilov made a report on the strategical 
situation, stating that he would report on the pro- 
posed measures for the regeneration of the army 
during his next visit. As regards the deposition of 
Kornilov concerning a note received by him from 
Savinkov during* the sitting of August 3rd, I do 
not know what Savinkov wrote to General Kornilov. 
I do not wish at present to decide whether Kor- 
nilov interpreted sincerely or not my words in 
regard to this document, but tke conversation we 
had with him was on a quite different subject. 
He reported, at great length, on the question of 
Jthe proposed offensive operations on the South- 
western front, and on a whole series of other 
measures, and afterwards he began to talk of 
various technical .matters in detaij . Then I turned 
to him and said, “ General, these detail* are not 
at all necessary here.” That is all. 

Qiairman . — . . . Thus, the general strategical 
situation was sketched out ? 

Kerensky: — ^More than that; he even spoke, as 
I have said already, about the preparations made 
‘for an offensive on the South-western front. Only 
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after I perceiTred that all that was ess^ptial had 
been reported, I said to the General that these 
details were unnecessary here. It should be 
stated — ^and members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment can confirm this — that I always endeavoured 
to keep the sittings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment as brief as possible, and used to cut short 
even Ministers ruthlessly when once I saw that 
the essence of the matter had been laid before 
us. . . . 

Krokhmal. — ^There was not in it a thought of 
the necessity of secrecy ? 

Kerensky. — I had no such thought. Simply, if 
it had happened to be a member of the Provisional 
Government or an intimate friend, I should have 
said : “ Ivan Ivanovitch, enough. The matter is 
now clear.” I did not wish to . . . 

Krokhmal. — Offend him ? 

Kerensky. — To place him in an awkward posi- 
tion, and I said ; “ General, these details are quite 
unnecessary here.” 

Chairman. — ^But what was in Savinkov’s note ? 

Kerensky. — I do not know. It was addressed to 
Kornilov. • 

Chairman. — ^Yes, the note came to Kornilov 
from Savinkov, and in his deposition he now 
insists upon this note. ^ 

Kerensky. — I think it likely that this happened 
afterwards, and that it was not a note, but a 
verbal communication. I sat l^oside Kornilov and 
should have noticed if a document had been 
handed over to him. Even if this had been done 
behind my back I should have seen Kornilov 
stretch out his hand. 

Chairman.— This episode is not> within your 
recollection ? » 

Kerensky.— 1 do not remember it^ . ® 
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[In otoIt to form a clear judgment as to which 
note it was that the Commission of Inquiry was 
so anxious to be enlightened upon, and why, I 
will quote the depositions on that subject of 
Kornilov and Savinkov which are known to me. 
Speaking of the sitting of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on August 3rd, General Kornilov added : 
“ I consider it my duty to observe that when I 
touched upon the question, which is the front 
where it might be possible to carry out an attack 
under certain conditions, the Prime Minister, who 
was sitting beside me, turned round and warned 
me in a whisper that this question must be handled 
circumspectly. , Shortly afterwards Savinkov’s note 
was handed in to me with a similar w'arning. I 
was filled with consternation and indignation ; 
that in the Council of the Ministers of Russia 
the Commander-in-Chief could not, without risk, 
touch upon questions about which he deemed it 
necessary, in the interests of the defence of the 
country, to keep the Government informed ! But 
at the close of the sitting it became evident to 
me, from a few words spoken by Savinkov, that 

the Avarning concerned the Minisiter .” About 

this same episode Savinkov says ; “ During the 
sitting of the Provisional Government I sent 
JKerensky a note containing approximately the 
following : ‘ Does the Prime Minister feel sure 

that the communication by General Kornilov of 
the secrets of octr Government, and its Allies 
AA’ill not become known through “ comriides ” to 
our enemies ? ’ Moreover, at the close of the 
sitting I said to General Kornilov that un- 
fortunately I was not certain that all which 
was said in the sittings of the Provisional 
Government was kept secret. Of course, I had 
ho intention of casting suspicion on any of 
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the Ministers , as having relations^ ^A^ith the 
enemy, but I knew that some members of the 
Government were in frequent and friendly com- 
munication with members of the Soviet, among 
whom, according to information from the Intelli- 
gence Department, were persons suspected of inter- 
course with the enemy. Besides which I knew 
that an officer of the Austrian army (Otto Bauer) 
had been invited to attend a meeting of the Soviet.” 
From these two depositions it would appear that 
Kornilov did not receive a ‘note from Savinkov, 
and that I did receive such a note from the latter, 
which note I immediately tore up (I remember 
so much). Savinkov was very cautious, being as 
he was in close touch with the Military Intelligence 
Department and studying all the reports of the 
Secret Service. Thus, in another part of his 
deposition he says : “ Zavoiko was suspected of 
taking part in the plot, and, at the same time, 
my attention was drawn to him by the Intelli- 
gence Department, on account of his excellent 
relations with a Mr. Kurtz, who had been exiled 
to Ribinsk on suspicion of being a German 
spy.” * 

Such is the history of the note at the sitting 
of August 3rd. The reason why the Commission 
of Inquiry became interested in this story and, 
why I am now telling it in detail, is that it fur- 
nished General Kornilov with grounds which he 
deemed sufficient for an infainous statement — 
that “ thjv' Provisional Government ... is acting in 
complete agreement with the plans of the German 
General Staff.” This accusation appears in ..his 
famous first manifesto “ to the Russian people,” 
which, by the way, was the work of the friend 
of Mr. Kurtz— Mr. Zavoiko.] 
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§7. 

Chairman.— Did not the General, then Colonel, 
Baranovsky visit Headquarters on August 3rd-4th ? 
For what reason was this journey undertaken ? 
We wish to receive evidence as to when more 
definite reports began to come in regarding the 
possible plot at Headquarters. 

Kerensky. — This is an old story. Long before 
Baranovsky’s journey. 

Chairman. — Earlier than August 3rd-4th ? 

Kerensky. — ^You know that at the Moscow Con- 
ference an attempt was made . . . 

Chairman. — ^This was later . . . but on August 
3rd-4th ? 

Kerensky. —Why did Baranovsky visit Head- 
quarters ? Perhaps at that time arose the 
question of proclaiming the establishment of 
martial law in connection with the Riga 
events. 

Krokhmal. —No ; Riga was taken after the Mos- 
cow Conference, 

Raupakh. —Baranovsky wenli, on August 23rd ? 

Kerensky.— Yes ; he went there when it was 
necessary to decide the question of separating . . . 

'Liber. — ^This is a different visit ; it was no 
doubt in connection with the separation of the 
territory of Petrograd. . . . 

Chairman. — ^Tfifs was when l^e went with Sav- 
inkov, on August 23rd-24th ; but on tkie 3rd-4th 
he went there on account of the pecu]iar relations 
which had already existed between Headquarters 
and the Provisional Government. The question 
of superseding the Commander-in-Chief had not 
yet arisen ? « 

« Krokhmal. — ^Why, Kornilov was here on August 
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Srd.- I must remind you that Baranovsky’s 

journey was after this. 

Ukraintsev . — Colonel Baranovsky was to have 
gone to Kiev to see his sick mother (or was it 
his father ?), and stopped at Headquarters on 
the way. 

Kerensky.— Yes. He went to Kiev to his father, 
who was ill. I wish to be accurate, and I am 
afraid of stating positively whether I asked him 
to go to- 'Headquarters, or whether he went of his 
own accord. Let us assume* that it was I who 
asked Baranovsky to go there. The question of 
the moment might have been to make clear what 
was the position of the League of Officers. I must 
say that from July 3rd-5th the League of Officers 
had taken up a somewhat aggressive attitude 
towards the Provisional Government and was 
addressing to the latter telegrams in the spirit 
of the “ Bolshevism from the Right ” : “ We ask 
this,” “ we demand that,” “ we protest,” etc. 
When I came to Headquarters, Novosiltsev 
always met me with a good deal of opposition. 
There may often be something in the attitude of 
people — especially in political and social matters — 
which one feels clearly, although one may not be 
able to produce any documentary justification 
for the conclusions one draws from it. The ten- 
sion in the atmosphere at Headquarters, especially 
among the Main Committee of the League of 
Officers, had long been felt ; and a month, or 
perhaps rr^re, before all these events — about the 
end of July — I received precise information of a 
plot which was being prepared among the offioers 
and had its centres in Petrograd and at Head- 
quarters. 

Chairman. —At the end of July ? 

Kerensky.— Yes, perhaps even earlier; it can 
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be verified in this way: when, was the' law 
passed permitting extra-judicial arrests and exiling 
abroad ? 

Liber . — I believe, on July 9th. 

Kerensky.— liio, later. A week or two before 
this law Avas promulgated, I was thinking out the 
way to organize the struggle against the plotters. 
Ultimately, the legal measure which, as early as 
the month of April, I, as Minister of Justice, had 
brought in for formal purposes, now became neces- 
sary in practice. Of course I kept the Provisional 
Government informed of this new phenomenon, 
the “ plots wave.*’ At this time occurred the 
arrests of the Grand Dukes, but it appeared that 
we Avere purposely put on the wrong track. Baran- 
ovsky went to Headquarters in order to investigate 
the state of mind of the people there, and to 
throw some light upon what they Avere doing there 
at the League of Officers. Another time, after 
going there with Savinkov, he said to me among 
other things on his return : “ The atmosphere 

at Headquarters is desperate just now ; they 
absolutely can not stand you.” 

[I consider it necessary to» emphasize sharply 
the fact that Colonel Baranovsky’s journey to 
Headquarters was not and could not have been 
In any way connected with questions of political 
investigation. The plotting at the League of 
Officers was a sort of smugglers’ business, and 
the investigation of that matter was being done 
separately. From the midst of the Main Com- 
mittee of the League of Officers were recruited 
the active conspirators ; its members in variouSi 
places were also the agents of the conspiracy on 
the spot ; on the other hand, they also determined 
the character of the •legal declarations or actions 
of the League. Now, Colonel Baranovsky was 
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interested in the League of Officers precisely as 
in a legitimate social organization — an organiza- 
tion of which the object was exceedingly useful 
and necessary — although in the activities of its 
Main Committee features were appearing which 
became more and more disquieting to me both as 
Prime Minister and Minister of War. In its concep- 
tion and rules, the League of Officers was a pro- 
fessional, non-party organization. “ The League 
of Officers of the Army and^Navy” (it is stated 
on the first page of its statutes) “ is a professional 
union. ... It has no political platform, and 
pursues no political aims. Every member of the 
League has a full right freely to ferm his political 
views. Members bind themselves not to carry 
political intolerance into their professional rela- 
tions and the everyday life of the Army and 
Navy.” This is an entirely correet definition of 
the character of every professional Union. Of 
course, it would be absurd to expdet a completely 
non-political attitude from any professional asso- 
ciation in Russia during the summer of 1917, 
but a professional Union, and still more its ad- 
ministrators, never ^should or could behave like a 
militant and “ intolerant ” political body. Now, 
the Main Committee of the League of Officers 
violated this ABC of a professional organization, 
and also its own rules, in a radical manner. It 
is true that on July 25th of the previous year 
the “ Messenger o^ the Main Committee of ^he 
League of Officers of the Army and Navy” con- 
cluded its leading article as follows : “ In this 

article we reply to past and future accusatiems 
against the League attributing to it political 
activities, in order that we may point out to those 
who wish to implicate us dn politics that the 
League refuses to go that way. Its mission is 

6 
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far wider, its activities more useful,, for it aims at 
making it possible for every officer of the Russian 
revolutionary Army and Navy to fulfil his duties 
under the most favourable conditions, in the firm 
belief that the League will afford him full and 
organized support in his efforts to promote the 
interests and greatness of his native land.” But, 
in its conception of “ the most favourable con- 
ditions ” under which officers can “ fulfil their 
duty ” the Main Committee introduced an entire 
political programme, and, in the name of the 
whole body of officers, made very definite and 
sharp demands, and put forward trenchant political 
declarations. In order to be convinced how pecu- 
liarly the Main Committee understood its own 
“ professionalism,” it is sufficient to glance at a 
few numbers of its “ Messenger,” and to bear in 
mind that the Main Committee, far from as- 
suming a neutral attitude, would often adopt a 
rather “intolerant” one towards even the Pro-, 
visional Government itself. 

Better than anyone else, I, as Minister of War, 
together with my close collaborators, knew and 
understood all the horror, moral, professional and 
political, of the officers’ situation ; better than 
,any others we realized that the officers of the 
Russian army, who, after the Revolution, were 
becoming the “ scape-goats ” for the sins of others, 
could not keep outside politics. Less than any- 
body else could we be surprised by, let alone 
indignant at, the opposition, howevef^ sharp, on 
the part of the officers, who, not knowing all the 
complexity of the new political conditions in the 
life of the country, might justifiably, and quite 
naturally, not only complain of, but be indignant 
at, the Government.® They did not know that 
strange, powerful pressure of elements let loose 
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by revolution , in the mass of the people, arid 
particularly in the masses of soldiers — a pressure 
which strained to the utmost the whole organism 
of the State. They did not grasp the reasons 
for the apparent slowness with which Govern- 
ment exercised a cooling influence on these ele- 
ments, nor realize that any imprudent measure 
might only enable these elements to break out 
afresh and sweep everybody before them, and 
first of all the officers and, them, the entire 
Russian army. 

In the fiery atmosphere of revolution, as in 
the torrid desert, many saw mirages before them, 
and in their efforts to reaeh them, they unhappily 
brought disaster — not only on themselves. That 
the Main Committee of the League of Officers 
should run after a mirage was dangerous, beeause 
the Committee spoke in the name of the whole 
personnel of the officers, calling itself “ the repre- 
sentative ” of “ the corps of officers,” pretending 
that its own political creed was the cult of all the 
officers, and setting its seal upon the entire cor- 
poration. This was - too risky a game. It was 
like playing with fice on the edge of the powder 
magazine. And if we take into consideration that 
the Main Committee of the League was located 
at Headquarters ; relied in its work on the co- 
operation of officials upon the staff at the fronts 
and in the various armies ; nominated its own 
confidential representatives; kept a black list of 
officers who differed from its political views; set 
up its own commissions of inquiry ; expressed its 
approbation or disapproval, etc. ; if, as I say, 
we take all these facts into consideration, it will, on 
the one hand, be evident why the proceedings of 
the Main Committee of the League assumed a 
“highly officious” character, and, on the other 
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hand, why the responsibility for tjie actions not 
even of the whole League, but only of its Main 
Committee, was attached to all the Russian 
officers jointly and individually. 

I will cite a clear example of the embarrassing 
relations between the military powers and the 
Main Committee which prevailed last summer 
and required the intervention of the Ministry of 
War. Savinkov then telegraphed to Kornilov as 
follows : “ Your instructions obliging the staffs 

to provide the Main Committee of the League 
with lists of Bolshevik officers may lead to most 
undesirable misunderstandings, because these 
orders will result in setting up a certain control 
by the Main Committee over the party organi- 
zations and activities of the officers, which con- 
trol certainly is not a function of the Main 
Committee ; the right of such a control can 
only belong to the Commissaries and to com- 
petent tribunals. In view of the above con- 
siderations, I would suggest the desirability of 
cancelling your instructions.” Again, the staffs 
used to circulate certain militant resolutions of 
the Committee, which circumstance was under- 
stood as an official approval of the course steered 
Jby the Committee and served to increase the 
tension already existing in the relations between 
the officers of the army and the rank and file, etc. 

I considered this position quite abnormal, im- 
permissible, pregnant with serious consequences. 
By way of example I will point to^ the alarm 
aroused by the activity of the League among 
the naval officers, on whom the least fluctuation 
in the political temperature of the men reacted 
painfully. “ In view of the strong agitation in 
both fleets against the officers, due to the activi- 
‘ ties of the League, I beg you to bring to the 
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knowledge of the fleets that there is information 
to the effect that the officers of the Baltic Fleet 
never had representatives in the Main Committee 
of the League at Headquarters, and that the 
Black Sea Fleet recalled theirs.” Thus the Chief 
of the Naval Staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
telegraphed to me at the beginning of August. 

Considering, however, that the root-idea of the 
League was healthy and useful, I and my col- 
laborators, especially General Baranovsky, desired 
to clear up the general position, by an exchange 
of views, by pointing out the possible results of 
such a course, and thereby to restrain the Main 
Committee from tendencies which were psycho- 
logically intelligible, but dangeroue for the personnel 
of the officers as a whole, and, what was even more 
important, fatal to the whole army. I remember 
having issued instructions that Colonel Pronin, 
a representative of the Main Committee, should 
be requested to come to me personally for a dis- 
cussion of the matter, but, unhappily, for some 
reason the discussion never took place. 

At the end of July, information began to come 
in pointing to the* participation of an influential 
section of the Main Committee (especially of the 
staff officers) in an organized conspiracy, and 
the question of the ultimate fate of the Committee 
became still more acute. It was urgently neces- 
sary to find some issue before it was too late. 
Unfortunately, the leaders of the Uommittee, and 
among them a former member of the Fourth 
Imperial Duma — Colonel Novossiltsev (Constitu- 
tional Democrat) — persisted in their dangerbus 
game, and after the Moscow Conference I resolved 
to have the Main Committee removed from 
Headquarters. . . . The nightmare through which 
we are living to-day has fully confirmed otir 
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fears, having shown how cruelly tiie whole body 
of officers suffered for the proceedings of a separate 
and unimportant group of fantastic and insane 
gamblers. And yet, as I said in my manifesto of 
August 22nd, “ the flower of the army — ^the per- 
sonnel of its officers — ^had gone through a great 
bloodless revolution in brotherly unity with their 
men, strengthening the work of those who had 
struck off the shameful fetters of slavery. The 
officers had shown that they were of one flesh 
with the people. The first days of joy passed ; 
a hard task was keeping every man at his post, 
and preventing him from throwing down his arms, 
so that the foe^ should not snatch away his newly 
found freedom. The officers remained at their 
posts, the better part of them, in spite of all 
calumnies, having faith in the common sense of 
the people, displaying the loftiest heroism ; in 
some units the casualties included almost all the 
officers. The officers, as a body, gave their blood 
on the battlefield, and proved their faith in their 
country and the Revolution. . . . History will do 
honour to these heroes.”] 

Chairman . — What was the particular informa- 
tion regarding the extent of this plot, the in- 
dividuals — or perhaps the organizations — which 
might be implicated in it ? Perhaps there was 
merely general information that something was 
being hatched ? 

Kerensky . — ^There was not merely ^information 
that something was being hatched, but concrete 
data. You are aware of our position at present. 
Without actual means of investigation, we are like 
blind puppies. We may be tricked on all sides 
and yet notice nothing. Generally speaking, a 
whole pile of information was amassed, and even 
before the Moscow Conference I expected that 
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some developments were inevitable. This infox- 
mation came in at the end of July and the very 
beginning of August. 

Chairman. — ^Was it a military conspiracy ? 

Kerensky. — The position was, that the people 
about whom we received information were all in 
the army, but they had relations with some civil 
elements ; they had abundant resources. Quite 
a series of newspapers appeared — some of them 
are flourishing to this day — which started to attack 
the Provisional Government, and myself person- 
ally. They were all organs of the partisans of 
“ a strong rule ” : the “ Jivoe Slovo,” “ Narodnaya 
Gazetta,” “ Novaya Russ,” “ Vitohernce Vremya,” 
etc. I cannot, naturally, furnish at this moment 
proofs satisfactory for inquiry purposes, but to me 
the whole plan is clear. 

Chairman. — The creating of a suitable public 
opinion in certain circles, by means of a propaganda 
in the Press ? 

Kerensky. — Yes. 

Chairman. — But were there any indications as 
to the immediate object in view ? 

Kerensky. — To tseize the power and arrest the 
Provisional Government. A typical counter-revolu- 
tion was being prepared ; not a mass movement, 
but a coup d’etat. 

Chairman. — On what could “ they ” rely ? 

Kerensky. — “ They ” had links with Headquarters. 
At that time ko special indicaiions pointed to 
Kornilov ,‘'but there was some talk of the part 
played by the staff officers. The first source of 
information was perfectly trustworthy. It was not 
received through agents, not being denunciatory 
information, so to speak ; but it came from people 
of the highest reliability, nvho were honestly an<^ 
seriously anxious that I should loojc betimes ipt<) 
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possible occurrences. Later on, information was 
received through less trustworthy sources, but it 
completely coincided with the first intimations. 
Then we began to take our own observations as 
far as lay within our means. Naturally this was 
very difficult to do, for the general feeling at Head- 
quarters was so strained that every person who 
came there from the Centre awakened irritation 
and suspicion. 

[As regards the plojt, it is necessary to make a 
few general remarks. Where did the wave of 
conspiracy originate ? There can be but one reply : 
it originated at Tarnopol, and on July 3rd-4th 
in Petrograd. The debacle at the front had created 
a feeling of wounded national pride, which lent 
itself easily to methods of conspiracy, and the 
Bolshevik insurrection had revealed to the un- 
informed how far-reaching was the inner dis- 
solution of the democracy, the impotence of the 
Revolution against anarchy, and the power of the 
minority if competently organized and acting 
unexpectedly. The fact that only a handful of 
Cossacks and a few soldiers who had not yet lost 
discipline had saved the Taurida Palace (that is 
to say, the Soviet itself) from being wrecked 
was duly noted by those who were interested in 
sueh things. A further series of mistakes, and 
more particularly an absurd terror, amounting 
almost to panic, of a coming counter-revolution, 
which after the 3rd-5th of July positively became 
the fashionable disease of the democracy, gave the 
circles from which the future adventurers originated 
the impression that the democracy was afraid 
because it felt its weakness. 

Now began a tragic misunderstanding : one side 
,lost faith in its strength, which was real, while 
the other, hearing its power talked about, believed 
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in this myth. The former, panic-stricken on account 
of a coming counter-revolution, grew demoralized 
and thereby contributed towards re-establishing in 
the masses the anarchical-Bolshevik influences ; 
the other side became bolder and bolder in its 
attacks on the “ revolutionary democracy,” and 
so irritated the people, to the great joy of the 
unruly elements. Besides, among circles adhering 
to the “ Right ” it was supposed that" popular 
discontent was to their advantage^ consequently 
they considered it a good thing to inflame the 
passions of the masses. See, for example, how 
Suvorin’s “ Narodnaya Gazetta ” sang to the tunc 
of Messrs. Bronstein-Trotzky and Cc. : “ In the very 
first days wh'=‘n in the streets of Petrograd appeared 
the solemn placard, ‘ Long live the Democratic 
Republic ! ’ we said that this kind of political 
emasculation will not succeed in Russia ; for here 
only a great People’s Republic can be established 
on a new social order — a great Social Republic.” 
And here is an echo of the Bolshevik war-cry, 
this time from an authentic organ of the Black 
Hundred — the “Groza” (“The Storm”): “On 
June 18 th [when* a number of demonstrations 
took place] the workers of the capital and the 
soldiers had a review of forces, which marched 
against the capitalists with a view to shortening 
the war and exchanging ministers taken from 
among the merchants and landowners for ministers 
from their own ranks. Against them marched the 
Jews, supported by the capitalists who are for 
the continuation of the war. The workers and 
soldiers threw themselves upon the Jews, souiyily 
beat them, and tore up their banners.” 

On this “ July ” soil, “ non-party organizations ” 
sprang up like mushrooms, and soon began to, 
form themselves into, various circles and groups,* 
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which proceeded to take practice! steps towards 
preparing a counter-revolution. From among 
various similar beginnings finally emerged a serious 
nucleus, the work of which was planned on a large 
scale. A special Press made its appearance, a 
propaganda was started and members enrolled, 
while in some places agents were appointed and 
gathering-points established. Valuable information 
received by me at this time made it possible for 
us to see something of what was going on, and at 
least to note certain individuals and partially to 
reveal their object and task. One thing stood out 
clearly : the aim of the counter-revolution was 
not the re-establishment of the fallen dynasty ; 
consequently some successor of th^ Provisional 
Government was being prepared somewhere, and 
in any case this question must have been very 
seriously discussed. Later it became the special 
aim of certain groups to “ remove ” me by some 
means, however drastic. I was warned of an 
occasion when the lot had been already drawn to 
decide who should carry out the sentence, and 
only an accident prevented the performance of the 
act itself. . . . Upon considering every aspect of 
this seditious movement, I decided that the 
extra-judicial arrest and exile of the prominent 
conspirators would be an entirely suitable mea- 
sure of precaution in this case (although in 
the case of a mass movement such procedure 
is useless and even harmful). However, our 
means of investigation were technicaffy so imper- 
fect that we did not succeed in suppressing the 
les^ing centres in time. 

The whole time between July 3rd and August 
27th may be divided into three periods : first 
comes that of work* Ijy primitive methods in 
‘ small separate circles^ aM the process of merging 
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the more important of them into one body ; in 
the seeond, the forces were organized and means 
devised for an attempt to take advantage of the 
Moscow Conference ; and in the third and last 
period occurred the decisive effort to seize the 
governing power by violence under the pretence 
of a conflict with the Bolsheviks. The aim of the 
movement was a military dictatorship.] 


§ 8 . 

Chairman. —When Kornilov was here on August 
3rd, did you not have a conversa':ion with him — 
did you nc*^ simply deliberate on the subject of 
how he would regard your personal departure from 
power ? Was there no such conversation, discus- 
sion or talk ? 

Kerensky. — I read about this, and marvelled. 
Somewhere in his published depositions he says that 
“ Kerensky discussed with me or inquired whether 
it was not time for him to retire ” — or something 
to that effect. 

Chairman. — He put it rather differently. 

Kerensky. — In reality (it was in this study of 
mine) I assured him as positively as I could that 
the existing coalitional Government was the 
only possible combination of forces, and that any 
other course would be fatal. I said to him : 
“ Well, suppose I retire, what would be the out- 
come ? ” That was what I said. . . . 

Chairman.— there was a discussion ? 

Kerensky. — There was no deliberation of .any 
kind. All that Kornilov and others said to the 
effect that the Provisional Government attached 
a political value to him is quite absurd. 
and other members ojf*^he Government did ai> 
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we could to restrain Kornilov fronr politics, which 
were not within the range of his intellect ; he 
did not in the least understand politics nor political 
developments. 

Chairman . — Therefore this conversation, if it 
took place, had the character of a discussion, 
but not, in fact, of a consultation ? 

Kerensky . — I said : “ What are you aiming at ? 
You will simply find yourself choked in an airless 
space : the railways Ai^rill stop, the telegraph will not 
work.” The conversation was in that kind of spirit. 

[I remember how, following my question about 
the dictatorship, Kornilov ans^vcrcd thoughtfully : 
“ Well, maybe' we shall have to make up our 
minds even to that.” . . . “ W^ell,’^I remarked, 
“ and that will lead inevitably to a fresh massacre 
of the officers.” “ I foresee that possibility, but 
at least those who are left alive will have the 
soldiers in hand,” Kornilov replied with decision.] 

Really, all my relations with Kornilov and my 
attitude to his enterprises are very well known 
to the Provisional Government, and ought to be 
known everywhere. I was obliged to carry on a 
stiff fight all the time for the maintenance of a single 
fount of authority and to prevent political adven- 
tures. I believe this was the sole method I made 
use of— to watch and be ready. I am i^re that 
this was my only way, because I could not act 
(that is to say, bring forward accusations officially 
in court) on the .strength of secret evidgnce and on 
the mere friendly information which I possessed. 
I would then have appeared in the opinion of 
thOr public like a man suffering from persecution- 
mania. Nothing would have come of this. But 
all the while I was on my guard and followed 
(the smallest fluctuatiofls which took place in these 
‘circles. 
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Chairman. — Then, as to this incident of the 
summoning of Kornilov. You stated in your 
deposition that the Provisional Government did 
not summon Kornilov, that you found yourself 
faced with the fact of his intention to come, and 
that, having learnt, it, you tried to prevent him by 
sending him a telegram which crossed him on the 
way, and that afterwards he arrived here and on 
his arrival presented himself. . . . 

Kerensky. — ^He arrived, and his attitude to- 
wards me was so “ friendly ”*that he came to me 
with machine guns. 

Ukrainzev. — With machine guns ? What do you 
mean ? 

Kerensky. — A motor-car with machine guns went 
in front, and another motor with machine guns 
came in the rear. The Asiatic soldiers of Kornilov 
brought in two bags with the machine guns and 
laid them in the vestibule. 

Chairman. — Really, they brought in machine 
guns ? 

Kerensky . — ^Yes ! 

Chairman. — And left them there ? 

Kerensky. — No. Afterwards they took them 
away, when they themselves were departing. 
Again one motor-car with machine guns led the 
way and another followed behind. This was their 
manner of leaving. 

[On his previous visit to Petrograd on August 
3rd, Kornilov came without machine guns. The 
following quotation from the “ Russkoe Slovo ” 
gives some idea of the sultry atmosphere which 
prevailed at Headquarters before the Moscow Con- 
ference and the visit to Petrograd on August 10th : 
“ The feeling at Headquarters in connection with 
General Kornilov’s departure was very strained, 
and this nervousness increased, particularly on! 
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account of vague rumours which came from Petro- 
grad of a plot against the Commander-in-Chief 
which was said to be in preparation. . . . This 
explains why, during General Kornilov’s journey, 
measures of precaution were taken. . . . Nearer 
to Petrograd the feeling of apprehension of the 
guard increased, although there was no ostensible 
reason for it.”] 

Oh yes, I forgot that I was informed of the 
existence of a certain political “ salon,” where an 
organized campaign ' was going on in favour of 
Kornilov, and where all kinds of agitation took 
place and attempts were made to form public 
opinion. But as this was a lady’s salon I will 
not mention the names ; this is of no ,importance. 

Chairman. — Well, then, in your first deposition 
you state that on August 3rd Kornilov with- 
drew his memorandum, and that later he presented 
it again, personally or through Savinkov, in a 
revised form, in which new clauses appeared 
respecting the output of work in the factories. 

Kerensky. — No ; he brought it to me quite ready 
on August 10th. As far as I remember the matter 
stood thus : Savinkov and Filouenko met Kornilov 
at the station and handed him the report there. 
Personally, I believe it was so, although I do 
not insist upon it. I believe it happened as I 
said. Anyhow, Kornilov came straight to me 
with this memorandum. A space was left at the 
end of the document for his signature, and Savin- 
kov signed just under this space, while quite at 
the bottom of the document Filonenko had put 
his signature. 

Chairman. — ^Now, about these paragraphs re- 
garding the railways and factories. When Kor- 
nilov came with his fresh report, was he alone or 
1 accompanied by Savinkov ? 
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Kerensky . — He came quite alone. Previously, 
however, Savinkov insisted that Kornilov should, 
without fail, make a report to the Provisional 
Government. 

Chairman , — On August 10th, when he was sum- 
moned by you ? 

Kerensky. — Previously. I said at a sitting of 
the Cabinet that, at a moment when we were 
wholly occupied in preparing for the Moscow 
Conference, the sittings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment did not provide either the right time or the 
right place for a report that required to be con- 
sidered in detail. Then Savinkov and Filonenko 
summoned him notwithstanding ; still, it all hap- 
pened as cl preciicted : the report was not read 
before the Provisional Government on August 10th. 
It was read here, in this study, in the evening. 
I summoned Terestchenko and Nekrassov, and 
Kornilov laid the document before us here. 

Chairman . — ^You have expressed your views 
during the day. Kornilov did not show you the 
report earlier ? 

Kerensky. — No ; I had run through the report 
during the day aneji noticed the factories, work- 
shops and railway clauses, which opened up en- 
tirely new questions , moreover, as I have already 
told you, it eontained some preposterous things. 

Chairman . — And then you expressed your ob- 
jeetions to it ? 

Kerensky . — I sa’d that from the formal point 
of view it MLS quite ineorreet. After all, said I, 
who is the Deputy Minister of War ? He is 
an official attached to myself, the Minister ; he 
is my elose collaborator and my representatWe. 
The Deputy Minister of War had no right to 
go against his Chief, the Minister, and still . less 
to sign documents. Kornilov agreed that this 
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could not be done. He agreed that, as I had 
not yet seen the memorandum, Whereas he had 
brodght it to me supposing that its contents were 
known to me, it was impossible to insist on its 
being read before the Provisional Government 
immediately. He also understood that Savinkov 
had behaved with a laek of discipline. During the 
evening, while Kornilov was making his report, 
Savinkov called. I was informed that “ the Deputy 
Minister of War is there.” I did not receive him. 
Savinkov was not present while Kornilov read his 
report, because I considered that he had already 
retired from the Government. This was obvious 
to me. 

[Savinkov’s effort to be present *_djiring the 
reading of Kornilov’s report on Aifgust 10th was 
evidently made counting on my “ soft-heartedness,” 
which would prevent me from refusing before 
strangers to receive him. The fact is that, accord- 
ing to Savinkov himself, after my categorical 
refusal on August 8th to sign the measures pro- 
jected in the second report, he gave in his resigna- 
tion, declaring that “ in that case the report 
would be presented to the Provisional Govern- 
ment by General Kornilov. . . . My resignation (he 
continues) was not accepted. I carried on the 
current work as usual, but I did not report any 
more to Kerensky,” (W’^hich was, of course, quite 
unwarrantable, I may add.) In a conversation 
with Kornilov on August 10th, Savinkov acknow- 
ledged that his conduct had been an ^ence against 
discipline, but considered that it could not be 
regarded as positively harmful to the State, for 
during that time there were no urgent reports. 
“ On the other hand, my offence against discipline 
was the only method, at my disposal of rousing^ 
’the Prime Minister to give his serious attention 
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to the report, to which I attached exceptional 
importance.” 

Is not the whole character of Savinkov revealed 
in this incident ? 

It is true I did not cause official action to be 
taken in regard to Savinkov’s letter of resignation 
dated August 8th, hoping that he would come 
back to his senses and would not carry his “ threats ” 
about General Kornilov into execution. "WTien 
General Kornilov actually arrived and began to 
carry out Savinkov’s ideas, I recognized that it 
was not permissible that the latter should remain 
any longer in the service of the Government, and 
I signed my acccjptance of his resign.^tion. There- 
upon, in that I might not put Savinkov 

into an awkward situation on that day, I sent 
him word through Terestchenko, so that he should 
not call on me that day. . . . (“Terestchenko 
informed me,” says Savinkov, touching on this 
subject, “ that I was not invited to attend at the 
Palace that day.”) How then, under such cir- 
cumstances, could Savinkov have resolved to call 
on me that evening,- and how could he count on 
being received ?] * 


§ 9 . 

Chairman . — It has been assumed then that 
Kornilov’s lack of tact was due to Savinkov ? A 
report to the Provisional Government with which 
you were not a^cquainted was being prepared ? 

Raupakh . — And Savinkov did not make any 
verbal report to you as to the contents of the 
document ? ^ 

Kerensky . — It was in this Avay ; He would begin 
to speak of the introduction of the death-penalty 
at the rear ; to this I invariably objected, and 
there our conversation would usually come to 

7 
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an end. “If you disagree on ^is fundamental 
point,” Savinkov was saying, “ all the rest is 
unessential.” Now, all the other measures, with 
the exception of the clauses relating to the 
railways and factories, had been projected even 
earlier by the Ministry of War. The complete 
error into which every newly appointed admin- 
istrator fell, and which he would innocently pro- 
pagate, was that nothing had been done before 
he came, as though he were the first to start upon 
any reforms : Savinkov was the first, Kornilov 
was the first, now Verkhovsky is the first — and 
so on. In reality, all the material for my col- 
laborators h«.d long been collected in full, and 
systematically elaborated into a measures 

which all tended to definite aims [to re-establish 
the organization and the fighting capacity of the 
army]. 

From the very beginning, when I became Min- 
ister of War, it was evident, without expending 
much time in one’s survey, in what an inextricable 
confusion Gutchkov, with his preposterous reforms, 
had thrown the Ministry. At a glance it was 
obvious what a vast work was required in order 
to amend this muddle and carry out well-planned 
and thorough reforms. Now, Kornilov wished to 
'proceed by sweeping reforms, a method which 
could only have shaken the whole State. 

[In connection with this point, the history of 
reforms made by the Ministry of^^ar, I recollect 
the words I spoke at the Moscow Conference : 
“ Gentlemen, that which many now set down to 
,J;he account of the Revolution was wrought by 
the force of elements, not by a conscious action 
and ill-will on the part of malign forces of revolu- 
tion ; this is evident from the fact that all whiqh ’ 
arouses the indignation of the present regenerators 
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of the army, all that was done before me, without 
me, and by theil own hands.” 

In fact, the statute which defined the nature 
of the committees and organizations elected by 
the soldiers was sanetioned by Gutchkov and 
appears in his famous order, No. 213. The much- 
discussed Commission of General Polivanov (for- 
merly Minister of War) which worked out the 
declaration of the rights of the soldier, and gener- 
ally has cost the army so dear, existed during 
Gutchkov’s term of office, but was, as soon as my 
authority enabled me to do so, set aside by me. 
The Admiralty paid also dear for the doings of 
the Commission of Savitch (member of the Octo- 
brist “ P’jht ” m the Fourth Imperial Duma) ; 
while V. I. Lebedev ^ brought it back to some extent 
to sanity and activity. The Military Council even 
found means to reduce by May the maintenance 
of the officers. Then, thac formation of detach- 
ments of homogeneous nationality, introduced 
without the knowledge of the Provisional Govern- 
ment — how many difficulties I experienced later 
in struggling with the inevitable consequences of 
this innovation ! fhe shuffling of the 

commanders at the front — incomprehensible to 
anyone ! Etc., etc. ! 

I signed the “ declaration of the rights of the 

. soldiers,” which I received fully prepared as a 
legacy from my predecessors. To refuse to sign 
it when its existence was already known in the 
remotest corners of the front and it was actually 
in practice, would have been to act upon an 
” ostrich-policy,” to believe that the reality dis- 
appears because one shuts one’s eyes to it. 1 
took upon myself the formal responsibility for it ; 

i • Social Revolutionary, and for a short time the Marine 
Minister. 
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and at the same time I demanded categorically that 
it should include not an implicit* assumption but 
a clear and open statement of the rights of com- 
manding officers, under battle conditions, to act 
by force of arms against those who were dis- 
obedient. Such was the origin of the final text 
of the famous §14, which furnished the grounds 
upon which the Bolsheviks raised a hue-and-cry 
about .me in the army. Now is the right time 
to speak of it ; let the powers that be reproach 
me with that crime against the people — they 
who so piously bow before the inviolability of 
human life ! 

Yes, when I was Minister of War it was my lot 
to be continually cutting down a), "'artailing 
various “ liberties ” introduced under Gutchkov, 
and my collaborators will certainly remember that 
I sometimes said to them : “ How strange that a 
‘ violent ’ revolutionist should have to oppose the 
initiatives of the Octobrist ‘ upholders of the 
State ’ ! ” They will remember, too, how, when 
signing some restriction or prohibition, I laughingly 
said : “ Give me something to sign which would 
be pleasanter for ‘ comrades,’, otherwise they will 
be down on me ” ! Ah, least of all do I wish in 
any way to do Giitchkov an injustice, and still 
less to justify myself ! History will have its word 
to say and determine the place of each one of us. 
I only wish that more should be known and under- 
stood at this present moment, J w^nt once again, 
as at the Moscow Conference, to make this state- 
ment : from the time of my coming to the Ministry 
oj War, not one measure was passed which could 
have undermined the power of the army or the 
authority of the commanders. From the outset 
I carried on a systematic plan of work for the 
revision, codification, and definition of the limits 
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of all, the new mstitutions in the army. Above 
all, I considered it necessary to proclaim through- 
out the army, from top to bottom, that “ the 
entire army, without regard to rank or position, 
ought to set an example of discipline, of obedience 
of everyone to his cliief and of all to the supreme 
command.” 

In less than a month the very Head of the Army 
had given an example of insubordination towards 
his superior — the supreme authority of the Govern- 
ment. Thus was confirmed the right of everyone 
who carried arms to get his own way. Kornilov’s 
action played the same part for the army that the 
counter-revoh’ticn of October 250, effected for 
all Russia— it r'tarted the army on the road to 
ultimate ruin.] 

Chairman. — Who, besides yourself, took part in 
this Council of August 10th ? 

Kerensky. — Terestchenko, Nekrassov and Kor- 
nilov himself. 

Chairman. — At this Council did you express 
your opinion of the report, or have you had no 
opportunity to do so ? 

Kerensky. — No ; I believe only two people spoke, 
one of them being Nekrassov ; I kept silent. 

Chairman. — You had said what you thought of 
it during the day ? 

Kerensky. — All of us said the same thing : in 
the military section most of the projected clauses 
were just and acceptable, but the form was im- 
possible. 

Chairman. — ^Another question. In this report 
was there any mention of the suppression of the 
Soldiers’ Soviets and Committees in the army ? 

Kerensky. — Not in the second report. The 
situation had, apparently, altered so much that 
when on another day, on the eve of the Moscow 
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Conference, the military section . of the Govern- 
ment’s declaration there was being considered by 
the f*rovisional Government, it was found possible 
to put the question as to the measures in the army 
thus : That the Provisional Government accepted 
the substance of Kornilovas first report, in mij ex- 
position of it. At the Moscow Conference it fell 
to me to bring forward Kornilov’s report as for- 
mulated by me. 

[I remember this sitting of the Provisional 
Government on the eve of the Moscow Conference. 
It was marked by great nervous tension. Only 
that morning Kokoshkin had sent in his resigna- 
tion, and th^ sitting was taking *1)1806^ literally 
just a few hours before the time «f departure for 
Moscow. When it came to the question of what 
should be said about the army in the name of 
the whole Government, it Avas proposed that we 
should first of all hear the report of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Following the reading of this report 
(the first one, which was more militant, but more 
acceptable in substance, being without the two 
nonsensical clauses), there was a very sharp dis- 
cussion. Then I brought for'ward my version of 
the clauses of the programme, whieh, in my 
opinion, might have met the requirements of the 
case, the real intentions of the Government, and 
would have been at the same time acceptable to 
Headquarters and the views of the general public. 
My formula secured the asseni; < 5 f the Ministers 
(with the exception of the clause referring to the 
death-penalty at the rear). 

c Here is the substance of the decisions accepted 
by the Provisional Government on August 11 th 
respecting army reforms, as they were laid before 
the Moscow Conference : “ The experience of 

these last months has shown that all that was 
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done in a fortuitous, sometimes spasmodic way, 
sometimes without sufficient consideration, has now 
to be reconsidered. It is necessary to regulate 
both the rights and the duties of every man be- 
longing to the army. . . . What was accomplished 
first was a hasty and fortuitous structure. This 
haste was unavoidable, otherwise all this vast 
mass of material would have gone to pieces after 
the fall of the despotic military power. This 
tendency to ‘ disaggregate ’ has been checked. 
Now the work of preparation for building gives 
place to real construction. All will be allotted 
their right places and each one will know his rights 
and obligations. . . . The Commissaries, Com- 
disciplinary tribunals will be main- 
tained ; but all will assume the forms which are 
now necessary to the army. And we who are, 
or have been, in the army know where it is possible 
to draw the line, and where the impossible and 
the hazardous begin. When it comes to the 
limit, the Provisional Government will say : ‘ Thus 
far and no further.’ ” Then followed the passage 
already quoted about discipline. 

In order that ij: may be understood how the 
declarations of the Provisional Government differed 
from the “ demands ” of General Kornilov, I will 
quote an extract from his speech, also made at 
the Moscow Conference, on the Committees and 
Commissaries ; “I am not hostile to the Com- 
mittees. I h,'ve worked with them as Commander 
of the Eighth Army and as Commander of the 
South-western front. But I ask that their 
activities should be confined to the economic 
interests and internal life of the army, within 
limits which should be strictly defined by the law, 
without in any way interfering in the sphere of 
military operations and the selection of command- 
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ing officers. I recognize the Commissaries as being 
a necessity at the actual moment, but this insti- 
tution will only be effective if the personnel of 
the Commissaries combines democratic views with 
energy and fearlessness of responsibility.” If we 
take into consideration that, at the time of the 
Moscow Conference, the Committees had no legal 
right to interfere in the question of operations at 
the front, etc., and compare this passage of Kor- 
nilov’s with my short formulas about the Com- 
mittees and Commissaries, it will be evident that 
the difference between us was only in tone, and 
in Kornilov’s putting the matter in a very 
personal way. 

Here is what was published on 
the Moseow Conference in Savinkbv’s name, on 
August 18 th, in the “ Izvestia,” the organ of the 
Central Soviet : “I may state that I remain at 
the head of the administration of the War Office . . . 
and according to the statement of A. F. Kerensky 
I may again work in complete unity with him to 
bring into being that programme to which he 
refers in certain passages of his address before the 
Moscow Conference, and in wljich I, as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief, Kornilov, fully concur. 
... It would be a mistake to think (and all 
■information which appeared in the Press to this 
effect is absolutely false) that I proposed to do 
away with the soldiers’ organizations. Neither I 
nor General Kornilov proposed to- d^ anything of 
the kind. Both Kerensky and we stood for the 
preservation and strengthening of the soldiers’ 
organizations, with the proviso, however, that 
they had no right to alter the battle-orders or 
interfere in the, question of the appointments and 
transferences of the commanding officers.” 

How vital was the new organization of the 
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army, systematically prepared by the Ministry 
of War and energetically brought into existence, 
will be evident by comparing the following facts. 
On July 28th Savinkov, in the name of the Ministry 
of War, formulated the new situation thus : “ With 
the establishment of the institution of Commis- 
saries, the Supreme Command is in charge of 
military operations, the army organizations (Com- 
mittees, etc.) are entrusted with the army ad- 
ministration (economic affairs and conditions of 
life), while the Commissaries control the political 
life of the army.” At the Moscow Conference a 
declaration of the Army Committees was read, in 
which it was stated among other things that : 

ihanding body ought to be left quite 
free to direct military operations and activities, 
and to have the decisive voice in regard to military 
preparations and training. . . . The Commissaries 
should act as the vehicles of the revolutionary 
policy of the Provisional Government, the repre- 
sentatives of the will of the revolutionary majority 
in the country. . . . The soldiers’ organizations, 
being the organs of the soldiers’ self-administration, 
ought to have their rights and obligations fully 
fixed in and confirmed by the law.” Finally, the 
following regulation was published on March 30, 
1918, and accepted by the supreme Military 
Council of the “ People’s Commissaries ” : “ The 
soldiers’ committees will only conserve their eco- 
nomic functio-.s , they are deprived of the right 
to interfere in questions of service or of military 
operations. All political questions will be decided 
by specially nominated Commissaries, who will 
keep in touch with the Committees.” It is evident 
that matters concerning operations* at the front 
will again be within the jurisdiction of commanding * 
officers, no longer appointed by elections ! 
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Thus, through the nightmare-like experiment of 
Krileriko’s folly the miserable remnants of the 
army returned to the “ counter-revolutionary order 
of the Kornilovite Kerensky ” !] 

Chairman . — At the Moscow Conference you set 
forth in your version the whole of Kornilov’s 
report exeept the question of the death-penalty 
at the rear ? 

Kerensky. — ^Yes, with that exception, because at 
the sitting of the Provisional Government on 
August 11th it was decided to recognize in principle 
the possibility of applying these or any other 
measures, including even the death-penalty at 
the rear, but to bring them into ^^dstence only 
after discussing in a legislative way,ealtti‘=t.iSiTcfCte 
measure separately [according to conditions of time 
and place]. 

[“ Let everyone be aware,” I said at the Moscow 
Conference, in reference to the death-penalty at 
the rear, “ that this measure is a very trying one, 
and let no one venture to inconvenience us in that 
matter with any unconditional demands. We will 
not permit this. We only say : ‘ If the wholesale 
devastation and disaggregation,* pusillanimity and 
cowardice, treacherous murder, attacks on peaceful 
inhabitants, arson, pillage — if all these continue 
in spite of our warnings, the Government will 
combat them in the way now proposed.’ ” I 
spoke thus conditionally of the death-penalty at 
the Moscow Conference because oa* this question 
the Provisional Government was not only not 
unanimously “ for ” it, but had actually had a 
minority “ against ” this method of fighting destruc- 
tiveness and decomposition. On the other hand, 
the whole Government unanimously acknowledged 
r-that the question of the death-penalty should not 
be the subject of a sharp political conflict, espe- 
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dially within the Government itself; the more so 
as, after the partial reintroduction of the death- 
penalty at the front, the quarrel was no longer 
one of principle but of opportuneness. Personally, 
I was decidedly opposed to the restoration of the 
death-penalty at the rear, because I considered it 
absolutely impossible to carry out the sentence of 
death, say in Moscow or Saratov, under the con- 
ditions of a free politieal life. 

Homicide by sentence of a eourt of law, in 
aceordanee with all the rules and regulations of 
the offleial execution ritual, is a great “ luxury ” 
that only States with a smoothly working adminis- 
trative and police apparatus can afford. Setting 
aSide ail'iiumanitarian considerations, the praetical 
impossibility of earrying out a judieial death 
sentenee in Russia should have been a conelusive 
reason for every practical statesman. The short 
but sad experience of the revolutionary courts- 
martial even at the front has added very weighty 
evidence in support of this view of mine. 

I feel that readers of these lines in the Russia 
of the present will be irritated by this goody- 
goody sentimenlfalism or “ Manilovism,” ^ and 
will ask me indignantly : “ What about the exeeu- 
tions by order of the Commissaries, the Bolshevik 
terrorism ? ” . . .Yes, exaetly ; there is terrorism ; 
executions, mass exectitions ; but without any pre- 
vious sentenee by eompetent judieial authority ; 
assassinatiorio oy the poliee, but not death sentences 
imposed by eourts of law ; and that is the whole 
point. It is the Bolshevik reaction which has 
proved that in Russia it is not yet possible to 
take human life by judicial sentence. As far as 
I am able to judge by the information that has 

' After “ Manilov,” a ridiculously sentiipeutal id 
Gogol’s “ Dead Souls,” 
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reached me, Mr. Bronstein (Trotzky) did not dare, 
after dll, to introduce his guillotine, in other words 
to reintroduce the death-penalty, to be executed 
with the solemnity of a sentence passed by a 
court of law. In Russia they now practise 
“ shooting on the spot.” That, however, is an 
institution beyond the pale of any State Constitu- 
tion, or of any culture, however barbaric. To 
transform every coward who left the front into a 
privileged assassin the State has had first to be 
thoroughly destroyed. . . . But even irrespective 
of these considerations, Kornilov and Filoneilko’s 
idea of employing capital punishment as a specific 
against strikes, locks-out, disorganizaitiDn of trans- 
port and similar occurrences is much tbi5 iSfiginSl 
to be applicable in any State which is at all 
civilized.] 


§ 10 . 

Chairman . — ^Did not this sitting (of the Pro- 
visional Government on August 11th) deal with 
the question of Kornilov’s taking part at and 
addressing the Moscow Conference ? 

Kerensky . — It did. 

Chairman . — What attitude did the Provisional 
Government take up ? 

Kerensky . — We had a perfectly definite point of 
view. Our task at the Moscow Conference was 
clear and definite. Our policy, whioti we applied 
everywhere and at all times, and which, however, 
is often by misunderstanding considered a sign of 
weakness in the Government, consisted in abstain- 
ing ffom forcing events or provoking any explosions. 
In this particular case one of our objects was to 
create such an atmosphsere at the Moscow Con- 
ference that, in the event of Kornilov’s addressing 
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the Conference, he should not arouse a hqstile 
attitude agaiitst himself among large masses of 
people, simply because it appeared to us that at 
that time Kornilov could not be replaced by any- 
body. Being guided, then, by that consideration, 
the Provisional Government adopted the following 
plan : the Commander-in- Chief will deliver an 
address or report of contents similar to that which 
he made to us on August 3rd, that is to say, he 
will deal with the position at the front, with 
the state of the armies, the strategic situation and 
so on. The Provisional Government adopted a 
decision specifically limiting General Kornilov’s 
address in thjit sense, and in spit'^ of that . . . 

>???/’ rt.— And in spite of that, in spite of the 
warning, he acted in his own way. Had he been 
warned already here at Petrograd ? 

Kerensky— It I am not mistaken, he was warned 
here. 

[I now recollect that the warning could not 
have been given at Petrograd, as General Kornilov 
left Petrograd on the eve of the meeting of the 
Provisional Government.] 

After Kornilov’% arrival at Moscow, the Minister 
of Ways of Communication called on him the day 
before he spoke. Then I spoke to him on the 
telephone and at the Theatre.^ I again sent for 
him, and told him for the second time of the 
decision of the Provisional Government and in- 
sistently askf’ him again to act accordingly. 
When in a reply he said to me that he would speak 
in his own way, I warned him that he must under- 
stand that he would thus be infringing discipline. 
“You should anyhow show an example to the 
rest, and you speak of breaking discipline,” said 
I. At that time General Kornilov was in such a 
• The Grand Theatre, where the Moscow Conference took place. 
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mood that he was firmly convinced that the Govern- 
ment was absolutely powerless ; he looked upon the 
Government as, so to speak, a thing in the past, 
to which no heed need be paid : if we, i.e. the 
Provisional Government, said that a certain thing 
must be done or must not be done, our reason' 
for it was solely our fear of him. This, I believe, 
was at the time Kornilov’s state of mind and that 
of his friends. 

Liber. — Allow me to ask you a question. Did 
you know that the address which Kornilov de- 
livered at the Moscow Conference was written by 
Filonenko, or at least that Filonenko was part- 
author of it ? 

Kerensky. — I know nothing as to ^at;^ 

[Later I read the following evidence of Filonenko, 
the truth of which is of course a matter for his 
own conscience : “ On the evening of August 13th 
I asked General Kornilov whether he had pre- 
pared the speech which he intended making at 
the sitting of the 14th, and upon being told that it 
was not ready, I offered him my help in sketching 
out its contents. Apart from my desire to be of 
assistance to General Kornilov, ^ thought it to be 
my duty, in view of the responsibility which was 
inemnbent upon me for all acts of a political 
■ nature by the Commander-in-Chief. Similar help 
was also offered to the General by Zavoiko, 
who met General Kornilov. Zavoiko’s assistance 
consisted in his writing down ,my dictation 
the text of the speech that I had previously dis- 
cussed in a general way with General Kornilov. 
With a few additions, dealing purely with some 
faots, the text as dictated by me was read by 
General Kornilov at the Conference.” In drawing 
^up the speech Filonenko was apparently cognizant 
of the instructions issued by the Provisional Govern- 
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ment to the Commander-m-Chief, for these instmc- 
tion's were substantially complied with in the speech, 
and all the sharper angles, such as the question of 
capital punishment elsewhere than at the front, 
were avoided.] 

I forgot to mention that on the day, I think, 
before his arrival at Moscow, Kornilov, knowing 
already of Savinkov’s resignation, sent me a tele- 
gram while on his journey insisting on Savinkov’s 
retention in the service. Then I received a second 
telegram, in which Kornilov stated that Savin- 
kov’s and Filonenko’s presence at the Moscow 
Conference was of the utmost importance for 
him (Korniloy), as they, S. and F., would support 
iikti* either in his demands or in his speech — I 
forget the exact words. That was the kind of 
telegram I received. Let us assume the less 
offensive wording (since I am not sure of the 
exact words) : “ in his speech.” The telegram 

further contained the following opinion of Savinkov : 
a well-knoAvn man wielding enormous influence 
with democracy. Something to that effect. 

[In giving my evidence I was mistaken on that 
point : there was only one telegram mentioning 
Savinkov, as follows : “ Information has reached 
me that . . . SaAnnkov has tendered his resigna- 
tion. I deem it my duty to express the opinion 
that the withdrawal of so important a man as 
Boris Victorovitch (Savinkov) from the Govern- 
ment is bourvd to affect adversely the Govern- 
ment’s prestige with the country, more particularly 
at this serious juncture. I consider Savinkov’s 
presence and support of my views necessary on 
the occasion of my'" speech at the Moscow 6on- 
ference on August 14th, because those views will 
have more chance of unanimous adoption if the^ 
have the advantage of the prestige attaching to 
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Boris Victorovitch’s great revolutionary past and 
the authority he enjoys among tile large demo- 
cratic masses. . . 

Raupakh. — ^Allow me to return to the question 
of the memorandum. Was that draft of Kornilov’s 
submitted to the Provisional Government on your 
behalf in your capacity as Minister of War, or was 
it submitted by the Commander-in-Chief on his 
own behalf ? 

Kerensky. — The memorandum was submitted by 
Kornilov on his own behalf. 

Raupakh. — The new draft which was discussed 
on August 10th ? 

Kerensky. — We (Nekrassov, Tere^jbchenko and 
myself) asked Kornilov about it on the lOftl^of 
August in the evening, and he left the memor- 
andum for the Government in its first draft of 
August 3rd. 

Raupakh. — He thought it necessary to bring . . . 

Chairman. — The Prime Minister has explained to 
us that this draft was a new one, and was signed. 

Kerensky .—The signature of the Deputy Minister 
of War was affixed to the second draft, but the 
latter had not been read befo^’e the Provisional 
Government. 

Chairman. — That second draft had not been 
read ? 

Kerensky. — That second draft had not been 
brought out at the time. Later, it disappeared. 

[I remember my surprise when,*-^t the Moscow 
Conference, I heard Kornilov talking of his report 
presented to the Provisional Government, which 
had been signed without reservation by both 
Satinkov and Filonenko. I was surprised to hear 
the announcement that the draft, backed by three 
isignatures, had been ^‘presented” to the Pro- 
visional Government, whereas what I had read, 
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with General Kornilov’s consent, at the meeting 
of the Provisional Government on the 11th of 
August, was his first memorandum. Now, only 
having read the conversation on the Hughes 
tape-machine between Filonenko and Gobetchia, 
the Assistant Commissary of the South-western 
front, I learnt that “ General Kornilov, after the 
discussion upon the general situation (on the 10th 
of August), drove away to the railway station 
carrying the report with him ; but there B. V. 
Savinkov and myself, thinking that such important 
questions could not be decided by private con- 
versations between persons however highly respon- 
sible, persuaded General Kornilo^' to send the 
rfrpjrt in an envelope to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which he did.” However, that “ envelope ” 
never reached me. This case provides an example 
of General Kornilov’s lack of independence in 
political actions.] 

To come back to the Moscow Conference, I 
must say that the only trespass beyond the limits 
assigned to him made by Kornilov in his speech 
was a somewhat . general discussion of measures 
to be adopted in the rear, containing the remark 
that he did not, at present, enter into an ex- 
amination of the measures necessary for the 
reorganization of railway traffic and industry. 

Raupakh . — ^He evaded that question ? 

Kerensky . — We had stipulated that he should not 
mention the railways, whereas he did mention 
them. 


8 




CHAPTER II 


§ 11 . 

Chairman. — Did information concerning the con- 
spiracy begin to reach you just before the Moscow 
Conference, or even at an earlier date ? Did not 
the evidence grow and strengthen ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, all the time. 

Chairman.— as not Kornilov’s name mentioned 
in connection with the conspiracy ? 

Kerensky . — Kornilov’s name cropped up later, 
not long before the events actually took place. 
An officer used to put in an appearance at the 
time, whom later I passed on to the Intelligence 
Department. He was a bit of a blackmailer, 
but he often attended the Cossack Council and 
was apparently well-informed. This officer would 
come to warn me, just as Lvov did, that I was 
threatened with inevitable ruin in connection with 
coming events due in a few days, that is, the 
seizure of power by the conspirators. 

Raupakh. — From the parties of the “ Right ” 
or . . . 

Kerensky. — Yes, from the “ Right.” There is no 
doubt this officer was well-informed, but I never 
clearly could make out whether he came to me 
as a scout or simply to betray others and earn 
something for himself. Only one thing is .per- 
fectly obvious to me — he was quite au courant. 

Chairman.— He did not, name Kornilov or any- 
one else at the time ? 


US 
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Kerensky— VL q did not name Kornilov, but he 
named others closely associated with the latter — 
Zavoikt), and others whose names I forget, who 
were intimate with Kornilov. Then, as you know, 
a Cossack regiment had been summoned to Moscow 
at the time of the Moscow Conference . . . 

Chairman. — The 7th Orenburg Cossack regiment ? 

Kerensky. — . . . without knowledge of the Com- 
mander of the Moscow District. At this same 
time the corps of Prince Dolgoruky was advancing 
to Petrograd from Finland, but was stopped by 
the Commander of the troops there, General Vas- 
silkovsky. Various rumours were spread in the 
officers’ training ochool. For instance,^ we received 
a communication from the Moscow ^cadets to 
effect that an officer had warned them that during 
the Moscow Conference a dictatorship would be 
proclaimed. I do not know what were the results 
of the investigation of that case. I do not know 
the reason of the Cossack regiment’s move. 

Chairman. — Kornilov did not know. It was 
probably done to support some kind of demand. 

Kerensky. — Probably. 

Chairman. — Is it not now defiaitely known who 
summoned the regiment ? 

Kerensky. — It has been certified that the regi- 
ment was hastily summoned without the know- 
ledge either of the Commander of the Moscow 
military district, the Provisional Government or 
the Minister of^ War. We knew nothing ; and 
only were in time to stop it at Mojaisk. 

Chairman. — At the time of the Conference, did 
not Kornilov’s refusal to yield to the Provisional 
Government’s directions excite the Government’s 
suspicions as to his loyalty ; did not the Govern- 
Kient suspect him in connection with the rumours 
of the conspiracy ? 
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Kerensky.— Yon see, I must admit that part of 
the Provisional Government were completely hypno- 
tized by Kornilov’s personality. Of course, I do 
not mean that these members of the Government 
were particularly in touch with him or approved 
of his bearing, but simply that some of the ministers 
thought “ here is a man outside politics, an 
honest, daring soldier, who can and should organize 
the army [but who finds it difficult to strike the 
right note in complicated ‘ civilian ’ affairs].” 
Therefore, they considered this move as a hopeless 
action of a helpless man : certainly (they said) 
the man is completely unversed in politics, unable 
.^to cope with them, but, then, like everybody, he 
has a citizen’s feelings ! But I and some of the 
other Ministers did take into account Kornilov’s 
behaviour. I remember telling my intimate friends 
and also the Provisional Government, on my return, 
that I was extremely satisfied with the Moscow 
Conference, as I had been able to learn and under- 
stand all 1 wanted, and knov/ the “ how, why and 
where ” of everything. Later, when the Kornilov 
rebellion took place, one of the Constitutional 
Democrats said \o me : “ Only now we under- 
stand your attitude at the Moscow Conference, 
your tone ; then your threats addressed to the 
Right wing seemed unintelligible to us.” 

[Here are the corresponding parts of my speech 
at the Moscow Conference : “ . . . Let those who 
deem the time has come to overthrow the revolu- 
tionary power by ! >ayonets beware still more. 
(I.oud applause from the Left.) . . . Others at their 
meetings dare to utter against the Supreme Auljhor- 
ity of the Russian State words for which, in the 
days of the old regime, they would soon have 
found themselves removed very far, as insulters 
of Majesty. ... I will now, with the aid of the 
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entire Provisional Government, employ the same 
energy, (as was exerted upon the 8rd, 4th and 5th 
of July) to set a limit to all aspirations tending 
to use Russia’s great misfortune ... for injuring 
the common national interests ; . . . and whoever 
dares present me with an ultimatum, in whatever 
form, will be subjected by me to the will of the 
Supreme Authority. Once more, I repeat : every 
attempt of the ‘ inside-out Bolsheviks ’ ^ will find 
a barrier in me.” 

In general, the Moscow Conference presents a 
very important stage in the development of the 
movement for the establishment of a military 
dictatorship in Russia. It is but a prologm to^ 
the 27th of August. Here the Russian republican 
reaction becomes definitely conscious of itself. 
Here this peculiar Russian “ Boulangisme ” de- 
finitely selects its leader, here forces are reckoned 
up, here is the rallying-point of the social circles 
which support the movement both ideally and 
materially. The circle of active conspirators is 
here greatly widened ; here, for the first time, 
Russia makes acquaintance with her future dic- 
tator — Kornilov. The circles sympathizing with 
the idea of a military dictatorship were so 
'thoroughly prepared and organized, that even on 
the 30th of August Kornilov could still seriously 
think of getting a “ support,” when he declared 
to the Government that only on condition that the 
latter agreed to t-ertain terms would he immediately 
take steps to tranquillize those who “ followed 
him ” ; the organization was so real that, after 
his, arrest, General Kornilov complained bitterly 
of being forsaken by everyone at the crucial 

* Expression used (as well “ Bolshevik of the Right ’’) to 
denote people employing Bolshevik methods for conservative 
purposes. 
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moment, while General Alexeiev, in his letter of 
the 12th of September to Miliukov, warned him 
“ that General Kornilov would be obliged to de- 
scribe in detail before the court all the prepar- 
ations, all the negotiations with various persons 
and groups, their participation in the affair, to 
show the Russian people who were his adherents, 
and why he, abandoned by all in time of need, 
alone with a few officers,” etc. 

Without even peeping “ behind the scenes ” 
of all these “ preparations ” and negotiations, the 
mobilization and concentration of forces could be 
observed upon the open stage itself just before 
the Moscow Conference. A considerable number 
of meetings took place of various organizations 
looked upon as influential by some sections, and 
one after another, as if obeying a word of com- 
mand, they adopted resolutions against the re- 
moval of Kornilov. On the Cth of August, the 
Council of the Cossack Troops’ League decided to 
“ inform the Provisional Government and the 
Minister of War, and to publish in all the daily 
papers, that : (1). . . . (2) General Kornilov cannot 
he removed, being ‘a true leader of the people and 
in the eyes of the majority of the population the 
only general capable of regenerating the army’s 
fighting force and of extricating the country from 
an extremely serious situation ; (3) the Council 

of the Cossack Troops’ League, as representative 
of all Russian Cossackdom, declare that the 
removal of General Kornilov will inevitably suggest 
to the Cossaeks the fatal idea of the futility of all 
further Cossack sacrifices, in view of the Govern- 
ment’s not desiring to adopt effective means “ for 
the salvation of the Motherland ; (4) the Council 
of the Cossacks’ Union think it their moral duty 
to state to the Provisional Government and to 
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the people that they do not hold themselves 
responsible, as they were until r’ow, for the 

BEHAVIOUR OF THE CoSSACKS’ ARMY AT THE 
FRONT AND IN THE REAR in casc of General Kor- 
nilov’s discharge ; (5) the Council of the Cossacks’ 
Union loudly and firmly declare their complete 
and absolute devotion to their heroic chief, General 
Lavr Georgievitch Kornilov.” 

On the 7th of August, the Central Committee 
of the League of Army and Navy Officers tele- 
graphed to the Minister of War, to the Commanders 
of groups of armies of different fronts and to 
the Commanders of armies, their decision about 
General Kornil&v, which was very diplomatically 
drawn up and concluded thus : ” We summon alf 
honest people and all Russian officers to declare 
their full confidence in him without delay. We do 
not admit the possibility of interference by any 
institutions or persons whatever in his acts sanc- 
tioned by the Government, and are ready to assist 
in the fulfilment of all his lawful demands to the 

LAST DROP of OUR BLOOD.” 

Late at night, on the same day and at the same 
place, the Union of Knights of tSt. George carried 
the following resolution : — 

“ (1) The Conference of the Union of Knights of 
St. George, having deliberated on the Cossacks’ 
Council’s resolution at their special meeting on 
the 7th of August, has unanimously decided to 
support this resolution and firmly announce to 
the Provisional Government that, if they should 
allow calumny to triumph and General Kornilov 
to be discharged, the Union of the Knights of St. 
George would immediately call to arms all the 
Knights of St. George for joint action with the 
Cossacks.” Similar resolutions were carried by 
the Military League and other organizations. 
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This movement to maintain General Kornilov 
in his position has culminated in the significant 
decision of the “ Conference of Public Workers,” 
held on the 6th to the 10th of August before the 
All-Russian Conference, and at which were gathered 
all the best men of the Progressive Coalition of 
the Fourth Duma. The following was telegraphed 
to Kornilov by Rodzianko : “ The Conference of 
Public Workers, welcoming you, the Chief Leader 
of the Russian Army, declare that they consider 
all attempts to prejudice your authority in the 
army and in Russia to be criminal and join their 
voice to the voice of officers, Knights of St. George 
and Cossacks. In the terrible hour of heavy trial, 
aft thoughtful Russia looks to you with hope and 
faith.” All this campaign was said to be pro- 
voked by the rumours of General Kornilov’s 
“ possible discharge ” under the pressure of the 
Central Soviet. In faet, this campaign was the 
call to arms which united all the different political 
parties gravitating towards a “ firm government.” 
The Conference of Public Workers, under the 
leadership of Rodzianko, w'as the centre which 
has reviewed the tfoops, defined the ideal aims 
of the growing movement and made the final 
preparations for the assault on the Provisional 
Government at the All-Russian Conference at 
Moscow. The leaders of the movement had such 
confidence in their success that some most prac- 
tical politicians determined to take part in the 
drafting of resolutions on behalf of Kornilov, 
though only three days later they winced at being 
reminded of the fact. 

At the same time, many journeys of represente- 
tives of different organizations and of private 
individuals to General Headquarters were taking , 
place, as well as conferences at some houses in 
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Moscow, etc. In short, something substantial 
was being prepared in case the /.11-Russian Con- 
ference justified the confidence in the success 
of the movement for a “ firm government.” 
Should the circumstances prove favourable, prepa- 
ration was made to bring matters to an end 
at the Conference itself. Hence the attempt to 
have at hand some real help, to create the 
necessary atmosphere amongst the cadets of the 
Officers’ Training Schools. ' Just before General 
Kornilov’s arrival in Moscow, a special pamphlet 
was largely circulated, under the title “ Kornilov, 
the hero of the people ” (or “ Kornilov, the leader 
of the people*’), written, in a suitable style, by. 
a prominent member of one of the military 
associations. Finally, General Kornilov’s solemnly 
ceremonious entry into Moscow took place in 
conformity with a previously settled plan (in- 
cluding the call at the Iverskaya Chapel). During 
the whole time of his stay different persons, having 
nothing to do with the army, were being received 
in his saloon carriage. The great financial experts 
Wishnegradsky and Putilov “ reported ” (as stated 
in Moscow papers) on Russia’s*, financial situation. 
Aladin “ presented a report ” on the general inter- 
national situation. Purishkevitch was “presented,” 
Miliukov “received ” ; of course Kaledin called, etc. 

However, the Moscow Conference did not in 
the least justify their hopes. Not only was it 
necessary to abandon the hope of the support of 
the Conference in proelaiming a Dictatorship, but 
the very clenched fists of the Preliminary Con- 
ference of Public Workers became hands extended 
foe a friendly shake. From the start, the schemes 
of both the extreme parties of Right and Left 
were washed away by ‘the general feeling of pro- 
vincial representatives attending at the All-Russian 
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Conference, and the general strike proclaimed by 
the Bolsheviks l<hd no more success than the call 
at Iverskaya. 

The overrating of his forces by one party and 
the underrating by the other party of his — a cir- 
cumstance already mentioned by me — ^became 
strikingly apparent at the Moscow Conference. 
Before the Moscow days, a great number of people, 
even among the democratic masses, were infected 
by a sickly fear of a counter-revolution and looked 
forward to the Moscow Conference with appre- 
hension, fearing that the voice of the country 
would join that of the “ Progressive Coalition ” 
(regenerated in those days at Moscow) and sus- 
pecting me of flirtation with the reactionists. 
(I was not at that time acknowledged to be 
counter-revolutionary.) On the other hand, the 
leaders of the coalition of “ all thoughtful elements 
in Russia ” (to quote Rodzianko), which prepared 
themselves for an assault on the Government, 
were, under the pressure of their provincial con- 
stituencies, also obliged to alter their intended 
resolutions. Summing up the results of the Mos- 
cow Conference, the ‘^Izvestia ” of the Soviet stated 
with some astonishment in their issue of the 16th 
of August that “ all men of the 3rd of June,^ who 
were ready to kick the dying lion, experienced, in 
the days of the Moscow Conference, a profound 
sense of disappointment.” Noting the unanimity 
displayed at the Conference by the representatives 
of workmen and peasants, the masses of the army 
and navy, by the Zemstvos, the towns, the co- 
operative organizations, by railwaymen, teachers, 
etc,, the “ Izvestia ” rightly remarked that “ th«» 
democracy has been strengthened by the Moscow 

* Supporters of the coup d’itat of the 8rd of June, 1907, when 
Stolipin disfranchised the great majority of the people. 
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Conference.” Notwithstanding this, though the 
results of the Moscow Conference seem to have , 
destroyed all hopes of a coup d^Mat from the Right, 
the active adherents of a Dictatorship were not- 
persuaded to keep quiet, but were incited to 
pursue their aims by other more peremptory 
means. An open political struggle with the Pro- 
visional Government being found to be not within 
their power, they decided to storm it unawares by 
a “ sharp stroke.”] 

Chairman . — Did a plan arise after the Moscow 
Conference for some changes in the composition 
of the Government, and have certain names been 
mentioned int this connection ? 

Kerensky. — No, there was onlv talk about the 
necessity of making use of the change of mood 
arising from the Bublikov-Tscretelli incident ^ and 
of starting pourparlers with the industrial circles 
with regard to their being represented in the 
Provisional Government. The question was then 
simply that of recalling to the administration of 
the State representatives of the propertied classes 
— not Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), but 
Konovalov and other genuine representatives of 
these classes. 


§ 12 . 

Chairman . — What intelligence have you had 
about the Bolsheviks’ actions, whence did you 
get it, and was it not of a designedly provocative 
character ? 

Kerensky . — We used to receive information of 

^ ’ After Bublikov’s speech at the Moscow Conference urging 
the necessity of the loyal co-operation of the bourgeoisie with 
the democratic elements^ Tseretelli demonstratively shook 
hands with him. 
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Bolshevik actions nearly every week or fortnight. 
For instance, noitlong before the 27th of August, 
at a Government meeting, one of the Ministers 
-asked me whether I, or the Minister of the In- 
terior, was aware of the rumours about an im- 
pending Bolshevik rising, and whether these 
rumours had serious grounds. Then I answered 
(and so, I believe, did Skobelev) that these rumours 
were of no importance. 

Chairman —What measures did the Government 
undertake in case the expected Bolshevik rising 
in Petrograd and Kronstadt took place ? 

Kerensky , — In Kronstadt, nothing was proposed 
to be done. I must state that a BolShevik action 
then had no importance at all. In my deposition 
at the preliminary examination, I mentioned my 
talk with V. Lvov. It is stated there that Lvov 
was assuring me that a Bolshevik rising was 
inevitable, and I replied that, as far as we knew, 
no Bolshevik action was expected to take place. 

I even told him : “You speak with as much 
certainty as if you were going yourself to take 
part in this rising.”- 

[Now, after the Bolshevik counter-revolution, 
or (to use a better term) after the All-Russian 
new “ Pugatchevstchina,” which has destroyed the 
Russian State, and taking into account our remark- 
able ability to forget altogether yesterday’s events, 
very many of my readers will think at this part 
of my statement that, whilst firing at sparrows 
(the Kornilovites), the Provisional Government 
ignored the real game, and many others will say 
that Kornilov had foreseen the possibility of - a 
Bolshevik rising, whereas the Provisional Govern-* 
.ment was fatally blind, or at least had their left 
eye blindfolded. These criticisms are thoroughly 
wrong, because (1) before and at the time of 
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Kornilov’s rebellion, there was no real danger or 
even any symptom of a Bolsljevik rising, and 
(^) before Kornilov’s rebellion, the Bolshevik 
menace was confronted by the whole enormous 
force of democracy organized in the new local 
self-government, the Soviets and army cwrganiza- 
tions, the force which was defending the country 
and Government from the chaos of the extreme 
Left. 

Kornilov’s movement was being prepared just 
at the time of the most intensive struggle of the 
statesmanlike and patriotically minded democracy 
with her anarchist and Bolshevik elements. On 
the 8th of July a resolution of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet insisted on “ the sharp 
change in the minds of the masses, which was 
created by the adventurous political attempt (of 
July 3rd-3th) at an armed rising against the Pro- 
visional Government,” prepared by anarchist- 
Bolshevik elements and by some dark forces 
acting under their colours. 

On the 18th of July, the same Central Soviet 
unanimously stated that “ the restoration of the 
fighting capacity of the army is the most serious 
problem of the moment.” I have already quoted 
many other proclamations and resolutions of the 
Central Executive Committee full of the same 
healthy feelings. It is enough to run over the 
leaves of the “ Izvestia ” of the Central Executive 
Committee for July-August, to be convinced of 
the intensity of this struggle between the states- 
manlike and the anarchist parties, to see how the 
class feelings were more and more subdued in the 
minds of the democracy to the needs of the State, 
how the longing for work and order was reviving, 
and how the consciousness of the necessity of 
sacrifices for the coimtry’s sake was penetrating 
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deeper and deeper into the minds of the people. 
One should renjember how unselfishly the army 
organizations and commissaries struggled on the 
front with the Bolshevik propaganda of “ my 
precious life first,” how many of them redeemed 
their unwitting errors of the first days of Revolution, 
and sanctified their struggle with cowards and 
traitors by their blood. One has only to look 
through the many hundreds of resolutions drafted 
by battalions, regiments and divisions at that 
time, to be convinced that a proeess of purification 
was rapidly going on in the minds of the soldiers 
themselves, and that the position of the commanding 
officers was steadily getting better. • At the same 
time, the activity of newly formed local govern- 
ment bodies was developing in the country at 
the expense of the Soviets and various self-appointed 
Committees. The leading Soviets’ papers acknow- 
ledged this fact and thought it to be a symptom 
of the healthy development of revolutionary 
statesmanship. But, first and foremost, we must 
not forget that everywhere the Bolsheviks were 
then a small minority and were playing the part 
of an irresponsible opposition. Their piteous 
attempt at organizing a general strike at the time 
of the Moscow Conference, their forfeiture of their 
right of independent action at its meetings, decreed 
by the Bureau of the Central Soviet, and, on the 
other hand, the boldness of the democracy in ex- 
tending a friendly hand to the bourgeoisie— all 
this is no dream, but the actual reality in which 
we lived before the 27th of August and which 
enabled me to answer, to the proposal to postpone 
the proclamation of martial law until the arrival 
of the 3rd Corps of Cavalry, that I did nPt need 
it for that purpose at all. 

On the whole, a comparison of forces showed 
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that all attempts to repeat the 8rd-5th of July 
were sure to be a complete failure. Still less 
was" there any real danger to the regime then 
existing to be anticipated from the attempts of 
the extreme Right. The “ Bolshevism of the 
Right ” by itself was never to be feared. 
It was not a powder store which on explosion 
destroys the foundation of everything, but a 
match that could fall in a store of explosives 
and then . . . The results of the 27th of August 
have shown what would follow. 

One of the most prominent leaders of the S.R. 
party, notorious for his irremediable propensity 
towards the Left extremists, speaking of Kornilov’s 
rebellion at the last Congress of JKis party in Nov- 
ember 1917, said : “ The sudden increase of energy 
in the struggle against the threatening military 
plot and counter-revolution for one moment suc- 
ceeded in reuniting the forces of the revolutionary 
democracy against the only great party of Russian 
propertied classes which still held an ambiguous 
position, the ‘ party of the People’s Freedom ’ 
(Constitutional - Democrats) : the position of 
socialist democracy and tho rather shaken in- 
fluence of the Soviets was much strengthened by 
this rising of enthusiasm and energy. This had 
enabled the Soviets, who had, after the events of 
the 3rd-5th of July and the dislocation of the 
democratic front, become more moderate, again to 
join the line and provoked a new move to the 
Left. That is why it is no wonder, comrades, 
that many, and I amongst them, were welcoming 
Kornilov’s action as a step which would bring this 
^MODERATION of the country to its logical end, to 
absurdity, to a military plot, and would enable us 
to profit by the mistakes and folly of the Right 
in order to smooth over and rectify all the harm 
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that was done by the mistakes and folly of the 
Left.” p 

I was not among those many who were “ wel- 
coming ” the possibility of bringing Soviets under 
the Bolshevik influence, but I must state that, in 
fact, it was only the 27th of August that made 
the 25th of October possible. And that is really 
the great crime, the unredeemable sin against our 
native country of those naive dreamers, skilful 
politicians and bold adventurers who undertook 
to save Russia by means of a “ White General.” ^ 
In his proclamation “ to the Russian people,” 
General Kornilov, in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, states that the Provisional Government 
acts under the pressure of the Bolshevik majority 
of the Soviets, etc. Whether Kornilov himself 
laboured under a delusion, or lied, is of no 
importance, but there was nothing, nothing what- 
ever, of the kind at the time in the Soviets, which 
were clearly leaning to the Right. But Kornilov 
himself proved a remarkable prophet. Almost 
immediately following his declaration, the Soviets 
were everywhere actually seized by the Bolsheviks. 

On the 27th c€ August, the lighted match 
actually fell into a powder-store. On September 
1st the Bolsheviks’ resolution, containing the pro- 
gramme of the coup d'etat of the 25th of October, 
was introduced into the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet. Here are some of its most 
prominent points. “ All wavering policy as to 
the organization of the authority must be reso-s- 
lutely set aside ; the policy of compromise must 
be struck at the root. . . . The extraordinary powers 
and irresponsibility of the Provisional Government 
can no longer be tolerated. The only remedy lies 

' I.e. a general with dictatori^ tendencies (after Skobelev, 
who' used to ride on a white horse). 

9 
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in the creation of an authority composed of repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary proletariat and 
peasants, whose policy would be based upon the 
following principles : immediate abolition of all 
private land property, that of the landowners 
to be abolished without compensation, etc. ; 
labour control of all production and distribution 
upon a scale embracing the entire State ; nation- 
alization of the most important branches of in- 
dustry . . . ruthless taxation of large investments 
and property and confiscation of war-profits ; an- 
nullation of all secret treaties and the immediate 
proposal of a democratic peace to all nations. 
The following* immediate measures must be de- 
creed : revocation of all repressions directed against 
the labour classes (read ‘ Bolsheviks ’) and their 
organizations ; abolition of the death-penalty at 
the front and restoration of complete liberty of 
propaganda and of all democratic army organiza- 
tions . . .” etc. 

At this same meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee, even Dan protested against the 
“irresponsibility” of the Provisional Government, 
and declared that “the authorities have no 
right to take any repressive measures (against 
workmen) without a previous discussion with our 
Commission for the struggle against the counter- 
revolution.” The same meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet adopted a 
resolution of protest against the suppression of 
two Bolshevik papers which were carrying on an 
injurious campaign against the officers. 

The Red Guard was created, and developed so 
rapidly that its statute was worked out in Moscow 
by the 5th of September. On the 6th of September 
'the Menshevik and Socfal-Revolutionary praesidium 
of the Petrograd Sovjj^L^ave up Us powers, and 
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a few days later, in place of Gotz, Skobelev and 
Tseretelli, appeared Bronstein (Trotzky), Rosen- 
feld (Kamenev) and Co. . . . 

A regular mania for arbitrary arrests was ex- 
hibited everywhere : self-appointed “ Committees 
for the suppression of the counter-revolution ” 
sprang up in all quarters, openly refusing to obey 
my orders to stop their activity after the sup- 
pression of the Kornilov rebellion. The so-called 
“ Inter-regional Conference ” at Petrograd on the 
6th of September declared that, “having diseussed 
Kerensky’s order, we decide not to dissolve the 
revolutionary organizations for the suppression of 
the counter-revolution and to infc^’m the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet of the above de- 
cision.” The Central Executive Committee agreed 
to the Inter-regional Conference’s point of view. 

On September 7th the Moscow Soviet for the 
first time rejected a Menshevik resolution express- 
ing confidence in and promising to support the 
Provisional Government on condition of the ex- 
clusion from its membership of Cadets (Constitu- 
tional Democratic -Party), and adopted the Bol- 
shevik resolution, which on the 1st of September 
was not passed in Petrograd. 

Abominable massacres of officers occurred again 
in the army and navy on the 30th of August, 
and I was obliged to send the following telegram 
to the fleet : “I demand that all atrocious acts 
of violence shall cease immediately. Crews com- 
mitting these crimes, under pretext of saving the. 
country and the Revolution, when in reality 
ruining the fleet’s military efficiency in the face 
of the enemy, have forgotten their duty, th««r 
moral sense, and are traitors to their country. 
These counter-revolutionary acts of murderers and 
brutes will forever brand all the Baltic crews with 
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shame. Am expecting immediate report that order 
is fully restored.” The position the officers 
became indeed desperate. Army organizations, 
under pressure of the soldiery maddened by agi- 
tators, arbitrarily assumed new powers; much of 
what had been re-established with such enormous 
difficulty had to be thrown overboard for the sake 
of saving, at least, some remnants. 

Handled by clever demagogues scenting booty, 
the absurd adventure of a group of persons be- 
comes a “ counter-revolutionary Government plot 
against the labouring masses.” The worse than 
imprudent behaviour of a few prominent members 
of the Cadet Party in having been in touch with 
Kornilov’s movement, offered the^ opportunity for 
proclaiming the most influential Liberal Party a 
criminal and counter-revolutionary organization, 
and that opportunity was seized by the very men 
who, in July, were indignant at the attempt of 
the Right to lay the blame for the rising of the 
3rd-5th of July upon the entire Bolshevik Party. 
A death-bloAv was being consciously dealt to the 
idea of an all-national authority at a moment 
when nothing but anarchy couM replace it. 

At the same time, maddened by their failure, 
the avowed and secret Kornilov faction started 
a shameless slandering campaign against me, 
creating the legend of a “ great provocation,” 
which, cleverly managed by the writers of the 
“ Pravda ” (the leading Bolshevik organ), became 
-4he fairy-tale of my complicity, of my being a 
Kornilovite. It was the beginning of a chaos. 
September and October witnessed the torturing 
agony of the Revolution, which was destined to 
become the agony of Russia. . . . We are quickly 
‘'apt to forget what happened but yesterday. I 
say to those who have genuinely forgotten ; 
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curse not democracy alone for the Motherland’s 
ruin ; remember that the 25th of October could 
not have been without the 27th of August.] 


§ 13. 

Chairman . — Was the intended proclamation of 
martial law in Petrograd called for by strategical 
considerations, without any connection with the 
Bolshevik movement and with the question of 
the organization of a strong authority ? 

Kerensky . — Had I sufficient time at my disposal, 
I would, according to my habit m dealing with 
big legal investigations into political cases, have 
reconstructed tnc whole story properly. There 
certainly existed a certain group of persons at the 
Stavka (Headquarters) who always endeavoured, 
whatever events took place in the country, to make 
use of them according to their own definite ten- 
dency. For instance, immediately after the break 
through at Riga, I began to receive demands for 
the establishment of martial law, for the trans- 
ference of all the troops of the Petrograd district 
to the command of the Generalissimo. 

Krokhmal . — Demands fi’om whom ? 

Kerensky . — From the Stavka, from Kornilov. 
My task then w'as rather hard, because again 
part of the Provisional Government were ready 
to accept ANYTHING coming from the Stavka. 
As for myself, taking into consideration the poli- 
tical situation on the one hand, and on the other 
considering that the front was drawing near to 
Petrograd and that all the region close to Petrogrsi^ 
might gradually become the army’s rear line ; that 
before Protopopov introduced the separate com- 
mand for Petrograd (which took place on the 
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loth of February 1917, i.e. only a few days before 
the Revolution), the Petrograd district was under 
orders ,of the Generalissimo ; that' therefore this 
state of things had been changed only seven months 
ago and that I had no reason for adhering to 
such a separation of the Petrograd district — con- 
sidering all that, I decided to pursue but one aim — 
to safeguard the independence of the Government. 
I explained this to the Provisional Government 
by pointing out that, owing to the critical political 
situation, it was impossible for the Government 
to be entirely dependent upon the Stavka for 
military command. I proposed the following : 
that at any rate Petrograd and its nearest neigh- 
bourhood should be detached and constitute a 
separate district militarily subordinated to the 
Government. I firmly insisted upon this. Thus 
the Provisional Government would give over to 
the Stavka all that was needed for strategical 
purposes, while Petrograd, as the political centre 
and the residence of the Provisional Government, 
must remain extra-territorial, i.e. militarily indepen- 
dent of the Stavka. This plan cost me a week’s 
struggle, but at last I succeeded in bringing the 
members of the Provisional Government to unan- 
imity and in receiving General Kornilov’s formal 
JiSsent. It became known later that Kornilov 
thought there would only be a delay of from four 
to five days, the condition “While the Provisional 
Government remains in Petrograd ” having been 
-’nterpreted by him as meaning that the Provi- 
sional Government would leave Petrograd almost 
on the day immediately following the declaration 
o^ the new military order ; although there was, 
of course, not the slightest intention of doing so, 
as practically no mea^res have yet been under- 
taken to prepare a possible evacuation. Later, 
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General Krimov told me, before committing suicide, 
that he came to Petrograd in the capacity of an 
Army Commander with the order to proclaim a 
state of siege and divide Petrograd into military 
sections. So that we should have been bagged at 
any moment. Therefore, in view of the Stavka’s 
state of mind and of possible complieations arising 
from the sending of troops to the front (which 
was not proceeding quite smoothly), in view also 
of possible excesses during the transfer of the 
Government Offices to Moscow, we intended to 
keep a certain number of armed troops at the 
special disposal of the Provisional Government, 
but in no way subordinated to the Generalissimo 
(i.e. neither to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Northern front nor directly to the Generalissimo). 

Chairman. — Therefore, martial law was not to 
be established in consequence of Petrograd’s being 
formed into a separate unit ? 

Kerensky. — No. Martial law was to be estab- 
lished, but on a special principle, under direct 
control not of the Generalissimo but of the Pro- 
visional Government. 

Chairman. — Was* there any intention of dis- 
mantling Kronstadt, and, if so, for what reason ? 
Was there a strategical reason ? 

Kerensky. — That was not mentioned in con- 
nection with the establishing of martial law in 
Petrograd. That is an old business — as old as 
last summer. 

Liber. — The official document was signed on 
August 8th, therefore there was some connection. 

Kerensky.— ^o, that is an old story. There are 
very good guns at Kronstadt which we needed 
for other positions, but the Kronstadt gariisSn 
would not give them up. I think that this wao 
due not merely to revolutionary aeal, but to 
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deliberate German propaganda, because Kronstadt 
is fall of German agents. From the very begin- 
ning' of the Revolution, especially during the 
simimer, the Stavka had given repeated orders 
for the guns to be delivered to the command of 
the Northern front for some new positions, but 
these orders alv'ays met with a decided opposition 
from the Kronstadt garrison, on the alleged plea 
of the Stavka’s treacherous intention of disarming 
Kronstadt. 

Krokhmal . — For political reasons ? 

Kerensky . — Not only for political, but for treason- 
able purposes. The result of the Kronstadt 
people’s behaviour is that the before-mentioned 
positions are insufficiently fortified even now, and 
they cannot be fortified in the near future. It 
was decided to dismantle the Kronstadt fortress 
in June, or July at latest, and to transform 
Kronstadt into a base for supplies, stores, etc. 

Chairman. — Was not the fortress considered of 
no value for military purposes, and was not the 
coast considered to be of more importance ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, this is why all that was sug- 
gested — the removal of the guns and the dismantling 
of the fortress. All this was intended for purely 
military and strategical reasons. 

Liber. — And’ the removal of the Kronstadt gar- 
rison ? 

Kerensky . — This was but the natural consequence 
of the dismantling of the Kronstadt fortress. Had 
th.e fortress been needed and had it possessed 
any importance as a point of defence, then, what- 
ever the spirit of its garrison, the Government 
w^uld never have ordered its disarmament and 
abolition for political reasons — to suppose so is 
absurd ; but had the heaVy artillery been removed 
there would be sense in such a dismantling. In. 
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general, Kronstadt has no military dr strategical 
importance whatever. 

[The Kronstfadt question had apparently been 
raised owing to the following statement by General 
Kornilov. Referring to the two tasks to be ac- 
complished by General Krimov upon arriving 
with his troops at Petrograd, General Kornilov 
writes that, “ after accomplishing his first task. 
General Krimov would have to send a brigade 
with artillery to Oranienbaum and, once there, 
order the Kronstadt garrison to dismantle the 
fortress and cross over to the continent. The 
consent of the Prime Minister for the dismantling 
of the fortress had been obtained,, on the 8th of 
August.” It was not I who “ gave consent ” for 
the disarmament of the fortress, but I as the 
Minister of Marine had raised that question and 
obtained the consent of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and I never consented to the method of 
disposing of the fortress proposed by General 
Kornilov ; besides which, he could allot no ta^ks 
to a detachment sent to be at the disposal of the 
Provisional Gove*rnment. ... I must say that 
the fall of Riga had slightly sobered the Kronstadt 
garrison, and, when Kornilov was entrusting 
Krimov with his “ task,” they were already “ sur- 
rendering ” the guns. By a terrible irony of 
fate, in February last, the Kronstadt garrison’s 
suspicion of treason in the Stavka’s order for the 
removal of heavy artillery was based upon the 
Stavka’s order being signed by the German nanae 
of Captain Altvater, who is now, apparently, 
playing an important part with Messrs. The 
People’s Commissaries ” and has been delegated 
by them as an “ expert ” to Brest. The le^ihj 
of treason at the Stavka* 'was so deeply rooJted 
in Kronstadt, that every attempt to remove the 
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artillery drove the crowd to absolute fury, in- 
tensified by clever agitators. 

I •must point out, however strange it may seem, 
judging by the terrible results of the six months’ 
activity of the revolutionary masses, that they 
were ready to credit the most absurd stories and 
rumours of treason, and searched for it with ex- 
ceptional ardour. For instance, in the Baltic 
provinces, the sailors in their ardent search for 
traitors among the local German Barons surpassed 
all examples of the kind recorded from the practice 
of the agents of the old regime.^ 

Liber . — Had the fortification works in Finland 
been reduced vuth Kornilov’s knowledge and had 
this been decided upon at the Moscow Conference ? 

Kerensky. — No, it had been decided upon much 
earlier. 

Liber . — But with Kornilov’s knowledge ? Was 
he acquainted witli it ? 

Kerensky. — No. It had been decided before 
Kornilov’s appointment to the post of Generalis- 
simo. It can be verified by the agenda of the 
Provisional Government’s meetings. It was de- 
cided to limit measures for the fortification of 
Finland because they proved to be utterly useless 
and absurd. They were no good. Why do you 
attach any significance to the matter ? 

Liber. — Because, in his statement, Kornilov de- 
clares that the cessation of work in Finland was 
a deliberate act of the Government which has now 
^suited in disastrous consequences. 

Kerensky . — Nonsense ! 

[“ A deliberate act ” — the member of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry has greatly softened General 
Hornilov’s meaning. “ The limitation of forti- 
fication work in Finland^” is considered by General 
Kornilov as a proof of the Provisional Govern- 
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ment’s acting in full accord with the plans of the 
German General Staff. The story of the “note” 
transmitted at k,he meeting of the 3rd of August 
was, so to speak, a preparation for attack. The 
Finland story is a bombardment from a 48-inch 
gun. I am not revolted, nor indignant : a year 
of revolution has too deeply revealed the secret 
nature of men. I only want to tell all past, 
present and future slanderers that he who wishes 
to calumniate successfully must know well of 
what he is speaking. 

So far as I can remember, the limitation of work 
in Finland took place in early spring, and in any 
case the question arose in A. T. Givtchkov’s time. 
The fact is that, besides important military de- 
fensive constructions, a great amount of work 
went on in Finland under cover of needs of defence, 
and this work, very advantageous for those who 
directed it, was unnecessary for the country’s 
defence, ruinous for the exchequer, and extremely 
harmful politically, since rapine, plunder and 
violence towards the population acted more 
potently than 'any pro-German propaganda. 
Dozens of square Jcilometres of timber tvere cut 
down around Helsingfors and other places. Price- 
less forests were destroyed aimlessly and need- 
lessly, and national wealth ruthlessly plundered. 
It was the Government’s duty to arrest this 
carnival of mischief and put a stop to the activity 
of such marauders of the rear. Needless to say, 
all the really defensive works never ceased in Fim 
land for a moment. 

Speaking generally, it is possible to point to a 
whole series of enterprises and works run under 
the old regime as defence-work, often for no othSr 
reason than to escape the necessity of asking the' 
State Duma for a vote of credit. This limitation 
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of work in Finland formed but a small part of 
the milliards saved from “ military expenses ” 
by ihe Provisional Government in' an urgent way, 
mainly owing to the insistence of all four Ministers 
of Finance (Terestchenko, Shingarev, Nekrassov 
and Bernadsky), without distinction of party. 
Yet, what do demagogues from Right or Left care 
for dull reality, when so many simpletons are 
always ready to believe any kind of nonsense ?] 

Chairman . — In view of the coming establishment 
of martial law, was any opposition to this measure 
expected from the Soviet, and did the Government 
enter into negotiations or confer with the Central 
Executive Committee concerning the prevention 
of a possible conflict ? 

Kerensky. — No, there w'^ere no negotiations. 
Probably, Liber also knows that I had no nego- 
tiations concerning the establishment of martial 
law, nor did any one else negotiate in my name. 
We had plenty of Soviet representatives : Avksen- 
tiev, Tchernov, Skobelev. There w'as no opposition 
from any quarter. The Provisional Government 
only wished to guarantee the capital and country 
from surprises and experiments. 

Chairman . — Then the 3rd Corps, which was 
marching here, was to represent a military force 
placed at the disposal, not of the Generalissimo, 
but of the Provisional Government in case of 
emergency ? 

Kerensky. — Yes. 

Chairman . — Was there any intention of using 
these troops for the suppression of possible dis- 
orders, or was not the question discussed by the 
Provisional Government ? 

* Kerensky . — It had never been definitely laid 
♦down for what purpdfte these troops might be 
needed. Generally, in case of any emergency. 
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For the Government needed support. It was 
not even known against which side they would 
have to be usM. I did not even think there 
would arise a necessity for using them. In any 
case, they were not to have any relation whatever 
either with the Commander of the front or with 
the Generalissimo. 

Chairman . — Were not these troops intended to 
form a nucleus for the formation of a new army 
on the coast in connection with the break-through 
at the Riga front ? 

Kerensky . — Hardly that. There existed an old 
dispute about the formation of an army for the 
coast. That is a special military* question. It 
had been raised in Gutchkov’s time, between the 
Stavka on one side and Gutchkov and Kornilov^ 
on the other. There were many plans as to the 
organization of the Petrograd troops in case they 
found themselves obliged to defend not only the 
“ Revolution,” but the approaches to Petrograd. 
It is an old question. 


. § 14 . 

Krokhmal.—Tiid the intention of summoning the 
3rd Corps originate only after Riga fell ? 

Kerensky. — Yes. 

Krokhmal.—Was not there some kind of talk 
between you and Savinkov to the effect that 
this corps was meant for a possible suppression 
of a Bolshevik revolt ; and is anything knowft. 
as to how Savinkov put it in his conversation 
with Kornilov about the summoning of this corps ? 

Kerensky . — I do not know the wording of Savin- 
kov’s conversation with Kornilov, because I learn 
from the papers that much has been said at the ' 
* Then Commander of the Petrograd Military District. 
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Stavka which has never been mentioned here ; for 
instance, I read that discussions took place there 
concerning possible changes in ^the Provisional 
Government ; absolutely fantastic names were 
proposed, while we here had no idea of what 
was going on. But here, the question of calling 
up troops against the Bolsheviks had never been so 
concretely formulated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. No such great importance was attached 
here to the Bolsheviks as was at the Stavka ; 
they were a mere incident. At that time, there 
were generally no particular discussions. For in- 
stance, when we thought at one time of moving 
to Moscow, it was intended to call up a railway 
battalion to raise the cfficiencv of the Nicholas 
railway [from Petrograd to Moscow]. All these 
episodes are of no consequence. I recollect that 
only after Savinkov’s return from the Stavka, 
presumably on the 25th of August, I received 
the first information that a corps was on the march, 
and that it was actually the 3rd Corps. I mention 
all this because at the beginning of the episode 
I was questioned by many persons who were more 
intimate with me, whether I could remember how 
it all originated — why the 3rd Corps had been 
sent ; and we could not recollect how it all hap- 
pened, why and what — everything had been so 
little recorded here. 

[In his statement of the 12th of September, 
Savinkov gives the following explanation of the 
^causes which led to the summons of the 3rd 
Cavalry Corps : “ By order of the Prime Minister 
I asked the Generalissimo to dispatch a cavalry 
.corps for the purpose of establishing, in reality, 
martial law at Petro^ad. The establishment of 
martial law at Petrograd originated from the 
necessity of subordinating the Petrograd military 
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district to the Generalissimo, in consequence of 
recent events at the front. The draft of the 
declaration of ' martial law at Petrograd was 
approved, to the best of my belief, by the Pro- 
visional Government, of which Tchernov was also 
a member. It goes without saying that this 
cavalry corps, being at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional Government, was obliged to defend it 
from all antagonistic attempts independently of 
their origin, just as the joint detachment defended 
the Government against the Bolsheviks at the 
beginning of July ” (“ Volia Naroda,” September 
12th). This formula is perfectly correct. It is 
highly probable that Savinkov, whcii asking Kor- 
nilov in my name to send troops to the Provisional 
Government, founded this demand upon a possible 
danger from the Left. . . . What else could he 
tell Kornilov ? ... As to Savinkov himself being 
perfectly alive to the danger from the Right, 
this is plain from his following statement : “ I 

was satisfied (on August 24th) by Kornilov’s state- 
ment of his readiness fully to support A. F. Keren- 
sky. However, the general state of mind at the 
Stavka appeared to me as being highly strained, 
and I was not at all surprised when, on my return 
journey in the train, the Commissary of the 8th 
Army spoke to me of possible attempts at a 
conspiracy of the Stavka Staff, and offered to 
put at once the entire 8th Army (of which he was 
sure) at the disposal of the Provisional Govern- 
ment ; an offer which I gratefully accepted^! 
promising to send him a telegram in case of neces- 
sity. I did send that telegram on the 27th of 
August, having previously reported my conversa- 
tion to A. F. Kerensky.” On his return from the 
Stavka on the 25th of August, Savinkov told me * 
that, during the first day of his stay, Kornilov’s 
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attitude had been quite “ irreconcilable,” but by 
the end of the second day he, Savinkov, succeeded 
in making him change his mind. I must say 
that Savinkov himself always suspected the Stavka 
Staff of plotting, but exempted Kornilov himself.] 

Kerensky. — Concerning the 3rd Corps, I recollect 
Savinkov telling me, after his return from the 
Stavka, that he had succeeded in dissuading 
Kornilov from sending here the “ Savage Division ” 
and appointing Krimov. I do not know whether 
you are aware that I had, just at that time, signed 
the order appointing Krimov to the command 
of the 11th Army. This was done for greater 
reassurance. ' 

Krokhmal— For whose reassurance ? 

Kerensky. — For mine. Once General Krimov was 
in command of the 11th Army, there was nothing 
more to be said. But, it seems, he remained all 
the while at the Stavka, working out the disposi- 
tion of the troops “ in case of a Bolshevik revolt,” 
and then suddenly made his appearance here. 
I was extremely surprised to hear of his arrival. 
I asked him ; “ Who are you ? ” “I am the 

Commander of the Special Acmy.” “ Which ? ” 
“ The one appointed to Petrograd.” 

Krokhmal. — And yet there had been no order 
appointing him to the command of this very 
army ? 

Kerensky. —Fio. My assistant. General lakubo- 
vitch, was present at our interview. I asked 
liim : “ Do you know anything about it ? ” “ No, 

I know nothing; neither does the Ministry of 
War.” 

Chairman. — We have a lacuna concerning General 
Krimov, as we had not examined him ; therefore, 
the Commission begs you to state whether you 
have had any explanations from him. 
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Kerensky . — I have a vivid recollection of the 
whole scene, and I can describe it to you. 

Chairman . — What information had you as to 
the movements of his corps before he put in an 
appearance ? 

Kerensky . — You see, we dispatched an officer, 
who had formerly served with him, to meet him 
at Luga and explain the situation. We did this 
after our telegrams ordering him to stay his march 
remained unacknowledged. This mission suc- 
ceeded. General Krimov arrived here accompanied 
by this officer (General Samarin). When General 
Krimov was announced, I went to meet him, 
invited him to my study, and then we had a talk. 
As far as I can remember. General lakubovitch, 
Assistant Minister of War, was also present. 
General Krimov began by saying that they had 
no special aims in marching here ; that they 
had been sent at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government ; that they had received orders 'to 
aid the Provisional Government ; that no one 
ever dreamed of acting against the Government ; 
that, as soon as ‘the misunderstanding had been 
cleared, he had gi^en orders to halt. Then he 
added that he Avas in possession of a written 
order to that effect. At first he would not produce 
the order, and I had no reason to doubt that he 
had been deceived by it. He apparently hesitated 
to deliver it, but did so at last. The order was 
absolutely clear and precise. 

Chairman . — You were good enough to give it 
me. 

Kerensky.— You know it. ... It is very cleverly 
written. I read the order. I knew Krimov and 
always greatly respected him, os a man of 
decidedly very moderate views, but highly honest 
and decent. I rose and slowly af^roached him. 

10 
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He also rose. He saw that I was greatly im- 
pressed by the order. He approached this table ; 
I came up quite close to him and said, in a low 
voice : “ Yes, General, I see. You are undoubtedly 
a very clever man. Thank you.” Krimov saw 
that the part he had played was perfectly clear 
to me. 

(To the Chairman) I sent for you at once and 
passed it to you. 

Chairman . — You gave me the order. 

Kerensky . — After this. General Krimov told me 
that he had been at the Stavka, where they had 
drafted the disposition and the statute for pro- 
claiming a stede of siege at Petrograd ; he added 
that, according to this plan, Petrograd was to be 
divided into military sections. T am sure he found 
the situation unbearable, because he, Krimov, had 
swerved from the truth ; first of all, he did not, 
openly confess his own part in the affair, and 
secondly, clause 4 of the order begins with the 
words : ” From communications of the Stavka 

and information received by me, I learn that 
riots are taking place in Petrograd . . .” etc. I 
asked him what were his grounds for making 
this declaration in his own name about riots. 
He was driven to refer to some “ officer,” travelling 
he did not know whence or whither. In short, 
he could not explain it. Then we parted, i.e, 
I dismissed him, refusing to shake hands with him. 

[It appears that in about an hour or two after 
Krimov left my study he committed suicide. 
It should not be thought that I ceased to respect 
him when I refused to shake hands with him. 
Not at all. The whole of Krimov’s behaviour 
during his interview with me, his calm resolve — 
after momentary hesitation — to hand over to me 
immediately the convicting document (the order 
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to his corps), his noble silence as regards General 
Kornilov’s telegrams of August 27th-29th, his manly 
confession of his belief in a dictatorship, all give 
him an undeniable right to the highest esteem 
of his political enemies. All these facts clearly 
illustrate the honest, courageous, vigorous nature 
of the man. But I, as the most official person 
in the most official surroundings, as Premier 
and War Minister— I could not and had no right 
to treat this general guilty of a crime against the 
State in any other way. 

By the way. General Krimov was one of those 
higher officers of the Russian army who, in the 
winter preceding the Revolution of iTebruary 27th, 
together with a part of the “ propertied classes,” 
planned, and were preparing, the deposition of 
Nicholas II. 

The story of the 3rd Corps’ march on Petrograd, 
led by General Krimov, throws important light 
on the question whether General Kornilov’s re- 
bellion was a “ misunderstanding ” caused by my 
“ provocation,” as it is termed in Kornilov’s 
address to the “ Russian People,” or whether it 
was a premeditated crime. I shall record a few 
facts which will solve this question, without as 
yet drawing any conclusions therefrom. 

On August 21st Savinkov, the Deputy War 
Minister, arrived at Headquarters, and reported 
to the Generalissimo the Premier’s suggestion to 
place a detachment of troops at the disposal of 
the Provisional Government, under the strict coi,- 
dition that Krimov should not be at the head of 
the detachment, and that the native Caucasian 
division should not be sent with it. 

On August 24th Savinkov left Headquarters, 
having secured (according to his statement) General 
Kornilov’s consent “ to send a cavalry corps, not 
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to appoint General Krimoy as its cotomaii4<^* 
and io replace the native ’oifvision by a reguiaf 
cavalry division.” * 

But, first, General Krimov, just appointed Com- 
mander of the 11th Army by the Provisional 
Government in the usual way, i.e. on the recom- 
mendation of the Generalissimo, turns out to he 
at Headquarters as “ seleeted ” to .command the 
Petrograd army, and preeisely at that time is 
completing the study of the plans not only “ of 
the defenee ” of Petrograd against the Germans, 
but also of its oceupation. Secondly, not only 
does the cavalry corps remain under General 
Krimov, but, as far as I remember, preeisely on 
August 24th, by special orders fr^om the Generalis- 
simo, Krimov was also plaeed in command of 
the native division. Thirdly, not only does the 
native division remain unreplaced by regular 
cavalry, but it heads the advance on Petrpgrad. 
Fourthly and finally, the detachment, far from 
being sent to be at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government, is advancing for the accomplishment 
of “ two tasks ” expressly entrusted to General 
Krimov by General Kornilov. * 

On August 25th Savinkov returned to Petrograd 
and informed me of General Kornilov’s “ consent ” 
to accept my conditions ; and at the same time 
troops were already approaching Petrograd, but 
they were not those troops which would have had 
the right to do so. On August 26th Kornilov 
signed an order for the formation of the Petrograd 
army, an order which — under the pretence of its 
being premature — was not transmitted to the troops, 
nor was the Government informed of it. Why 
, was it just on August 26th ? There certainly 
must be some reason for the fact that on the very 
day of his departure to join his troops General 
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. ..' 4 ;' - ** , 

Ejnmov was entrusted with the following task : 
** Qn hearing from mfe (General Kornilov) or from 
loe^ sources of' the commencement of a Bolshevik 
]^ing, advance on Petrograd immediately, occupy 
city, disarm those divisions of the Petrograd 
gfOrison which join the rising, disarm the popu- 
lation, and disperse the Soviets” All this hap- 
pened before the evening of August 26th, i.e. 
before my conversation with V. N. Lvov and 
with General Kornilov on the direct wire, when 
the great provocation” is alleged to have taken 
place. On August 27th at 2.40 a.m. General 
Kornilov, as yet ignorant of his dismissal, sent 
a telegram to the Deputy War Minister beginning 
with the following words : “ The concentration 

of the corps in the environs of Petrograd will be 
completed by the evening of August 27.” . . . He 
thus made the Government believe that it was 
the detachment which was to be placed at the 
(disposal of the Government without Krimov or 
the native division. At the same time I and 
Savinkov were eagerly “ awaited at Headquarters ” 
on August 28th,’ certainly not later. It was not 
in vain that V. N. Lvov implored me not to go 
there. And what would have been the position 
of the Provisional Government if it had, following 
on the same telegram, proclaimed martial law in 
Petrograd on August 29th and had then to face 
Krimov’s troops, who had a task of their own to 
perform ? Would not the Government itself be 
then declared to be acting under the influence ^ of 
the “ Bolshevik majority of the Soviets,” as it 
soon happened (August 27th) ? This being so, 
did a change occur in the conduct of Headquarters 
after the evening of August 26th, after my con- 
versation with Kornilov over the direct wire ?— 
No change whatsoever. 
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“ That General Krimov did not carry out the 
task entrusted to him,” Kornilov explained by 
the fact that “ communications with him were 
severed, and he could not receive my (Kornilov’s) 
instructions. No special measures to maintain 
my connection with him were taken, because the 
corps was advancing on Petrograd at the demand 
of the Provisional Government, and I could not 
foresee that the Government itself would order 
connections to be severed between the corps and 
Headquarters.” In other words. General Kornilov 
assumed that, in face of the demands put forward 
through V. N. Lvov, and after our “ conversation ” 
on the direct \Virc, I would still feel happily con- 
fident that there was no connection between 
Headquarters’ “ offers ” and the advance of the 
3rd Corps. 

On August 29th General Kornilov gave orders 
to General Krimov to continue the movement 
on Petrograd, and “ in case of communications 
being severed again, to act according to the cir- 
cumstances and to my original instructions 
■ But this was not the first order since August 
27th. On the morning of August 29th General 
Krimov already issued his own order No. 128, 
which he afterwards handed over to me personally. 
These are its most characteristic points : — 

“ 1. I received the following telegrams from the 
Prime Minister and the Generalissimo : — 

(Here he quotes the text of my announcement 
o£., the dismissal of General Kornilov and the 
reasons thereof, as well as the text of General 
Kornilov’s declaration of his open move against 
the Provisional Government.) 

‘‘3. ... Having received M. Kerensky’s telegram, 
I sent to the Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
Front for orders. Geperal K sky stated ip 
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rfply ... that in these hard times all Com- 
manders-in-Chief recognized General Kornilov to 
be the sole Generalissimo, whose every order was 
valid. Moreover, the Cossacks (it should be re- 
membered that the 8rd Army Corps was a Cossack 
one) long ago decided that General Kornilov 
could not be removed, which I hereby proclaim 
for general guidance. 

“ 4. To-night I heard from Generalissimo’s Head- 
quarters and from Petrograd that riots have broken 
out in that city. Famine is increased by the 
insane actions of the people, who, panic-stricken 
at the sight of their own troops marching on 
Petrograd, destroyed the railway and thus stopped 
the supply of food to the metropolis. And w'ho 
were those troops they were so afraid of ? They 
were* those who had sworn on oath to be loyal 
to the new regime, those who at the Moscow 
Conference had declared their belief in the repub- 
lican order as the best suited for Russia,” etc. 

This order scarcely requires explanation. I think 
everyone will now understand why General Krimov 
did not hand ovav to me his order at once. And 
does not this order remind one of Kaledin’s con- 
duct at the Moscow Conference and the noisy cam- 
paign in favour of Kornilov’s “ irremovability,” 
which I have already mentioned above, as well as 
many other things ? 

To what extent General Krimov’s march on 
Petrograd was anticipated and how serious were 
the hopes centred in it can be seen from the fact 
that Headquarters could not to the very end 
reconcile themselves with what had actually hap- 
pened. On September 1st General Lukomsky 
spoke over the Hughes tape machine to General 
Alexeiev, who was then at Vitebsk, already on hi^ 
way to Mohilev 
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“ For me to receive a definite reply from General 
Kornilov, it is highly desirable that you should 
explain what is happening, to Kri:^ov.” 

Even Kornilov himself admits tnat only at the 
moment “ when I learned from a conversation 
over the direct wire of General Krimov’s death 
did I take measures to settle my conflict with 
the Prime Minister Kerensky in a bloodless and 
painless way as far as the country and the army 
were concerned.” 

These are the facts. There is one which I wish 
to emphasize. As Prime Minister I suggested that 
a detachment of troops should be sent and placed 
at the disposal of the Provisional Government on 
certain terms. This suggestion was not carried 
out by the Generalissimo, so that the march of 
Krimov’s detachment cannot be explained as being 
the result of an “ agreement” with the Government. 

And then arises the pertinent question, why 
these troops were marching on Petrograd even 
before the evenhig of August 2Gth.] 


§15. 

Krokhmal—'\y as the question of bringing up 
additional troops considered by the Provisional 
Government, or at a private conference of some 
of its members ? 

Kerensky . — I think the matter was settled by 
conversations. Usually, at meetings of the Pro- 
visional Government questions are put to me by 
individual Ministers, e.g. about the general situa- 
tion, or whether the Provisional Government has 
at its disposal sufficient forces on which it can 
rely, or what are the relations between, and the 
state of, this and that body of troops, etc, 
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Krokhmal—^oi at official meetings ? 

Kerensky.— We hold various kinds of meetings— 
business, political and private. I always try to 
report to the Provisional Government about the 
general political situation, so as to keep it always 
well informed. At that time the question arose 
of the necessity of securing a sufficient force at 
the command of the Government to maintain 
order under such difficult circumstances. I re- 
member that in addition we also had to deal with 
the grave question of the influx of refugees from 
the Baltic provinces. I remember, M. Shablovsky, 
your report on this question in connection with 
the state of affairs on the Baltic • railway lines, 
which I then submitted to the Provisional Govern- 
ment. An active propaganda was being carried 
on among the troops on the lines of retreat towards 
Petrograd. On the whole there was much tension 
in the atmosphere. Add to this the inevitable 
conflict between myself and Headquarters which 
sooner or later was sure to arise, and I believe 
you will admit there was sufficient cause for alarm 
concerning the position of Petrograd. 

Krokhmal . — Do you remember when the question 
of bringing up troops was considered by the Pro- 
visional Government, and Avhich of its members 
were present ? 

Kerensky. — No, I don’t. I even think I can 
state with certainty that Ave did not discuss at 
all which corps to bring up, the 3rd, 5th, or 
12th. It was merely asked, “ Are you sufficieqtly 
secure ? ” and the Minister of War (or the Minister 
of the Interior) answered, “The necessary steps 
are taken,” or “ everything will be arranged.” 

Krokhmal . — Do you remember whether the 
question of the necessity of bringing up troop^i 
in connection with the then |)ossible or expected 
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Bolshevik rising was put before the Provisional 
Government ? 

Kerensky. — ^No, I don’t. ^ 

Krokhmal.—'Did. not Savinkov speak to you 
about it ? 

Kerensky. — Possibly. The subject was discussed. 

Krokhmal. — ^But it was not definitely referred 
to when it was decided to bring up troops ? 

Kerensky. — It would be wrong to assume that 
our attention was mainly directed that way, that 
we were expeeting a Bolshevik coup. Our atten- 
tion — my personal attention— -was directed else- 
where. You remember, just at that time some 
of the Grand' Dukes were arrested, and various 
searches were made. After the Moscow Con- 
ference it became quite clear ’ to me that the 
next blow would come from the Right, not from 
the Left. 

Chairman.— Yy'idL Savinkov go to Headquarters 
with the knowledge and according to the instruc- 
tions of the Government, or on his own initiative ? 

Kerensky. — Both. You see, he arranged a con- 
ference of all Commissaries at Headquarters for 
August 24th (which I either* did not know or 
had forgotten), to discuss various proposals of 
reforms ; at the same time it was necessary to 
arrive at a decision on many urgent questions, 
e.g. about the Officers’ League, about sending 
troops, etc. And as the question of proclaiming 
martial law, with the exclusion of the Petrograd 
a^ea, was also to be considered, I asked Baranovsky 
to go with Savinkov in order that the military 
business should receive better attention. [I re- 
member that in this very room I met Savinkov, 
two of my colleagues (lakubovitch and Tumanov) 
*and Baranovsky. We were busy in defining the 
area which was to l?e excluded from the juris- 
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diction of the Generalissimo after the Petrograd 
district had been transferred to that of Head- 
quarters. T'leniit was decided that Baranovsky 
should also go to Headquarters.] 

Chairman. — ^Was it reported to you and did 
you know that Savinkov was taking Mironov 
with him, and what was the object of it ? 

Kerensky^ — ^No, I did not know about Mironov. 

I remember that the day after their departure 
I wanted Mironov to. arrange that the movements 
of a certain person should be watched. I sent 
for Mironov. I was told that he had gone to 
Headquarters with Savinkov. 

[At that time N. D. Mironov wa§ the Head of 
the Counter-Espionage Department at the General 
Staff of the Petrograd Military District. His 
arrival at Headquarters with Savinkov caused 
considerable alarm and enormous irritation. 

“ I kn'bw,” said Kornilov to Savinkov excitedly, 

“ Keraisky wants to arrest a valuable officer. . . . 
He sent Mironov, this Professor of Sanskrit, with 
you. I know that Mironov is engaged in political 
espionage. He has come here to watch us. . . .” 

“ Mironov has come with my permission,” re- 
torted Savinkov. “ Kerensky did not even know 
that he was going with me. . . .” 

“ All the same, I warn you, if Mironov dares 
to arrest anyone here, I’ll have him shot by my 
Tekintzy (Asiatic soldiers).” 

“ He cannot arrest anyotie without my orders,” 
remarked Savinkov. , 

This is a picturesque fragment from Savin- 
kov’s conversation with Kornilov on August 24th. 
The alarm caused at Headquarters by Mironov’s 
arrival will be perhaps better xmderstood in the 
light of the fact that it was Savinkov’s intention* 
to take serious naeasures against the ^*iin Com- 
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mittee of the Officers’ League and the Head- 
quarters’ Political Department in connection with 
information received concerning t^e plot.] 

Chairman. — What report did Savinkov give of 
his visit to Headquarters ? 

Kerensky. — Not a very detailed one. He told 
me besides that on the first day (August 23rd) 
Kornilov adopted an extremely excited and irre- 
concilable attitude towards me. Only after long 
negotiations did Savinkov succeed in alleviating 
this animosity, and at his departure Kornilov 
himself, or a representative of his — I don’t 
remember who — called on Savinkov in order 
to ask him to tell me that Kornilov desired to 
co-operate with me and was devoted to me. 

At the same time Baranovsky, who also returned, 
told me, as I have already mentioned, that the 
whole atmosphere at Headquarters was unbearable, 
that “it is even impossible to mention your name 
there,” that “ practically no xvork is being done'' 
because at all desks one heard nothing but political 
discussions. 

[I must here mention that one of the most 
unexpected aspects of Kornilov’s policy was that 
from the moment of his appointment as Generalis- 
simo all questions, military, strategic, or concerning 
the front, completely ceased to interest Head- 
quarters. What used to be the chief subject of 
my discussions with Alexeiev and Brussilov now 
fell into the background. I remember that on 
several occasions I expressed surprise at such a 
hypertrophy of politics where such questions should 
not have existed at all.] 

Chairman. — ^Did Savinkov tell you about his 
proposal not to proclaim martial law in Petrograd 
‘ until the 8rd Corps approached the city ? 

Kerensky.— Yes, he did. But I pointed out 
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that I did not attach any importance to the advance 
of the corps, that I considered the delay quite 
superfluous, that the measure was necessary in 
view of altered* circumstances, and that martial 
law could be proclaimed without waiting for new 
troops. So you see, I disagreed with Savinkov. 
The Government did not discuss this particular 
question. . 

Chcdrman—T>\di he report only to you per- 
sonally ? 

Kerensky. — As far as I remember, no report was 
made to the Government on the subject, apart 
from a statement of the general results of his 
journey to Headquarters. • 

Chairman. — Was it not then intended to send 
Terestehcnko on a mission to Headquarters, and 
for what reason ? 

Kerensky. — To which mission do you refer ? 

Chairman. — To the one immediately following 
on Savinkov’s return. What was the reason of it ? 

Kerensky. — He visited Headquarters in July, 
and broiight back the news that Filonenko was 
intriguing against’ Lukomsky. 

Liber. — And what about his visit before Lvov ? 

Kerensky. — Oh, yes. He Went to Headquarters 
on his own business, and possibly might have 
wished to discuss the general situation personally. 
I believe at that time Maklakov had to go there, 
whose ambassadorial appointment to Paris was 
then ifiader consideration. 

Chairman.— there was no connection between 
Terestchenko’s visit and Savinkov’s mission ? 

Kerensky.— That, I think, is very unimportant. 
It did not occupy my attention at the time. [But 
now I can say definitely that it had nothing to 
do with Savinkov’s mission.] 

Baupakh.—M^ay 1 ask whether Baranovsky had 
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any object of his own in accompanying Savinkov 
to Headquarters ? 

Kerensky^ — He went as Chief of the Military 
Cabinet, mainly to investigate the question (of 
the exclusion of Petrograd) from a military point 
of view, and w'as only present at the meeting at 
which this question was discussed. 

Raupakh.—Does that mean that he WflJ? 
to insist on the exclusion of Petrogjra4 f ' 

Kerensky. — The military mithorities were always 
against the exclusion of Petrograd, as Were a&o 
lakubovitch and Prince Tumanov at the 
in my room mentioned above. But for coiisi(|si|ifc^^ 
tions of my o.wn, I desired to make the^'loilit^y 
aspect of the question clear to Kornilov, as 
all here were more or less unanimous, Ry^anovsky 
was sent to Headquarters to defend 
view. ^ 

If 


§ 16 . 

Chairman . — When you first discussed 
the question of reorganizing and str® 
the Government, who initiated^ the .discussioa^ 
what were the concrete suggestions made by 
Kerensky.— 1 had no such discussii^'Wth 1 
Chairman . — What were the concrete'*” 
he made ? 

Kerensky.— A.mon§, the inftriite 
who come to me with all i^rts of sei 
tions and “ schemes, ” us€iid,j,ji4yice ta l 

(everybody being convinced that the re^ Cause 
of all the disasters is that I did not give him a 
hearing), came Lvov. He did not talk much 
about his “ schemes ” or the changes in the Pro- 
‘ visional Government, but tried to persuade me 
that my “ song was simg,” that I had no support 
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an3nvhere, because I was now “ hated by the 
Right,” and that I had “ lost my influence ” with 
the democracy owing to my resolute repressive 
measures againsV. and persecutions of the Bol- 
sheviks, that I and my Provisional Government 
had “ lost our footing,” that support must be 
found, that he could help, that Cabinet changes 
were .p.e€essaty, And that elements even more 
n|^erate tl^ttn the 'jPadets ought to be included. 
Ai^lhis happened soon after the Moscow Conference, 
I ^insidered it natural for a man to come and 
' express such opinions. I answered in general 
tOEms that I was a convinced adherent of Coalition 
Gi^i^nment, etc. I do not now r;emember the 
details of the conversation, but the gist of it was 
th^ V. Lvov tried' to show that I “ had no sup- 
port,” whereas he had something or somebody 
yj^j^apd his back. He kept on repeating : “ We 
can ido this. We can do that.” I asked him who 
“ w^ ” were, what he could do, in whose name he 


r was spea^ng. To these questions he replied : “ I 
h^ve “hofij^t to tell you. I am only authorized 
you whether you are willing to enter into 
Iqiscussi^,’’-; I could see from what he said that 
Iqe on behalf of a distinct group. There 

■ra|S& do^bt about it. More than once he hinted 
t^^iat he ha<i just come from somewhere, and that 
%e must returp the same day, but “before leaving 
I iiaimtjyour answer.” He emphasized the 

am instructed to ask you whether 
^^u or not to include new elements 

in the Provisional Government, and to discuss 
the question with you.” I replied : “ Before I 
give you an answer, I must know with whom I 


am dealing, who are those you represent, and what 
they want.” “ They are public men.” “ There 
are various kinds of public men,” said I. At last 
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I jsaid : “ Well, supposing I have no support, 

what can you offer, what are the actual forces 
you rely upon ? I can imagine of whom your 
group consists, and who those public men are.” 
He then hinted that I was mistaken, that “ they ” 
were backed by a considerable force which nobody 
could afford to ignore. 

Such was my conversation with Lvov. Of course 
I gave him no instructions, no powers. I believe 
he had admitted that in speaking as he did at 
Headquarters on my behalf he “ exceeded ” his 
warrant. Of course he did, because I told him 
nothing of the sort. I plainly told him : “ Before 
I can give yoi5 any answer, you must tell me whom 
I am dealing with.” 

Chairman. — And he said he "^as not entitled to 
tell you ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, that was what puzzled mte most. 
In the tangled mass of information I had about 
the intended lines of action of various groups, 
this secrecy attracted my attention. I have known 
Lvov for a long time : 1 saw that he did not merely 
drop in to have a chat. He said he wished me 
well, that my personality interested him, and he 
did not desire my ruin, etc. 

Chairman. — As he did not say from, whom he 
came, because he was not authorized to do so, 
did you not suggest that he should obtain such 
authority ? 

Kerensky. — I did not say “ authority.” I said, 
“ Before I express my opinion, I must know whom 
I am dealing with and in whose name you are 
speaking.” 

Chairman. — How did he end the conversation ? 

Kerensky. — ^He did not. He asked : “ Will you 
‘'negotiate if I tell you*? ” I replied : “ Tell me 
mo^e definitely what ^ you want to learn from me 
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and why.” He said “ Good-bye ” and departed. 
That was the end of it. Headquarters were not 
even mentioned. 

Chairman . — ^Dld you expect him to come again 
after this conversation with clearer and more 
definite proposals, or did you consider the matter 
finished ? 

Kerensky . — I thought the matter would end at 
that. Generally speaking, I did not attach any 
importance to it, but some of the details, and 
more particularly Lvov’s manner, attracted my 
attention. I suspected that V. Lvov was referring 
to that Rodzianko group, the group of “ men 
who have been,” which then had its head- 
quarters in Moscow. It must not be forgotten 
that' it was a tirne of all sorts of talk and idle 
scheming. Even in June-July people sometimes 
came to me with various suggestions as to the 
proper organization of the Government. Direct 
offers of dictatorship were even made to me. 
Such offers made it easier for me to keep an eye on 
those round Kornilov, because they were the same 
men who had previously tried to gain my ear. 

Chairman . — ^Did Lvov suggest inclusion in the 
Government of only those elements of the Right 
whose support could be relied upon, or did he 
suggest strengthening the Government by gaining 
the support of wider masses ? Or did he suggest 
any real force, aiming at strengthening the Govern- 
ment ? 

Kerensky.— When he first came we talked about 
the incltision of new elements to widen the range 
of influence of the Provisional Government, and 
when I asked : “ Who can raise the authority 

of the Government ; what is the use of appointing 
two or three more Ministers ? ” he answered with' 
a smile, “ Oh ‘ well, you may be mistaken ; there 

11 
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are forces behind us.'' “ What forces ? ” “ You 

don’t know, but there are.” This was what par- 
ticularly impressed me. Lvov seemed to know 
something ; he was not talking fci- himself. 

Chairman.— Did you speak to your colleagues 
Zarudny or Nekrassov or to somebody else about 
Lvov’s suggestions to the effect that here was an 
attractive offer, and did you instruct anyone to 
find out who was behind his back and who was 
responsible for the offer ? 

Kerensky . — I don’t remember. . . . No, indeed, 
I gave no such instructions. 

Chairman . — ^Did you mention the matter at all ? 


§17. 

Kerensky . — I could not tell you. I believe I 
merely mentioned easually to one of my colleagues 
that Lvov had been talking with me, but I cannot 
speak with certainty for the moment, because I 
did not attach much importance to his visit. I 
must say that on his second visit on August 26th 
he completely changed his manner. He tried hard 
to arrange an interview with me. I remember; I 
had neither time nor desire to see him, particularly 
as he was incensed when he left the Provisional 
Government. I believe he then said to Teres- 
tchenko, ''''Kerensky — c'esl mon ennemi mortel." The 
second time he came, I met him with the following 
words : “You have come again to talk about 
the inclusion of new elements in the Provisional 
Government.” (I am not certain about the actual 
words, but such was the meaning.) He answered : 
“ No, I have come to discuss a totally different 
‘subject ; the situation ‘has completely changed.” 
This time he made no mention whatsoever of the 
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necessity to include new elements in the Provisional 
Government or of extending its range of support. 
He told me bluntly that he had come to warn 
me that my ^»osition was extremely precarious, 
that I was doomed ; in the very near future there 
would be a Bolshevik rising, when the Government 
would receive no support ; that no one would 
guarantee my life, etc. When he saw that all 
this made no impression upon me and that I took 
it in a jocular way : “ It can’t be helped, such is 
fate,” and so on, he abruptly broke off the conver- 
sation. Then, apparently much excited, he added : 
“ I must make you a formal offer.” “ From 
whom ? ” “ From Kornilov.” When I listened 

to all this nonsense, it seemed to me that either 
he was insane or something very serious had 
happened. Those who were about me can testify 
how much I was upset. When Lvov left my 
study, V. V. Virubov was shown in. I showed 
him the document just drawn up, and said : 
“ This is what wc have come to, such is the state 
of affairs.” 

[I must apologize for inevitable repetitions, but 
I deem it necessary to reproduce the events of 
the evening of August 26th as precisely as I can. 
As a matter of fact, I was cross-examined on certain 
particular episodes of the affair of which the 
nature was sufficiently familiar to the Commission 
of Inquiry, but which may not be grasped by the 
reader. 

The evening of August 26th was of excepti'^nal 
importance. Thanks to the coming of Lvov, it 
was possible — quoting Nekrassov’s vivid expres- 
sion — “ to explode the already prepared mine, 
two days before the time fixed for it ” (August 
28th), and it was just because of the events of 
that evening that General Kornilov talked of 
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“ great provocation,” and all his followers con- 
ducted against me and a certain par# of the Pro- 
visional Government a most obdurate campaign. 

About six o’clock on August 26(;h V. N. Lvov 
came to me in my official study, and after a long 
conversation about my ” doom ” and about his 
anxiety to “ save ” me and so forth, said in so 
many words that — 

General Kornilov declared to me (Kerensky) 
through him (Lvov) that no assistance whatever 
would be given to the ProAnsional Government in 
its struggle with the Bolsheviks, and that in 
particular Kornilov would not answer for my 
life anywhere *but at Headquarters ; that the 
continuance of the Provisional Government in 
power could no longer be permitted ; that General 
Kornilov invited me to urge the Provisional Govern- 
ment to transfer its powers that very day to the 
Generalissimo, and, pending the formation by him 
of its new Cabinet, to hand over the direction of 
current affairs to the Assistant Ministers and to 
proclaim martial law throughout Russia. As to 
myself and Savinkov, we were urged to go aAvay 
that night to Headquarters, where Ministerial 
portfolios awaited us— for Savinkov the position 
of War Minister, for me that of Minister of Justice. 

To this V. N. Lvov added that this last condi- 
tion— that is to say, our going to Headquarters 
and the rest — was put to me privately, v and was 
not to be disclosed at the session of the Provisional 
Government. 

This communication was an absolute surprise 
to me, and especially the fact that it came from the 
lips of V. N. Lvov, because his name had never 
Jjefore been mentioned in any of the reports or 
statements concerning t*he plot which I had in 
my possession. " 
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At first I burst out laughing. “ Don’t joke, 
V. N.,” I said. 

“ There is no time to joke ; the situation is 
very serious,” 'Lvov answered ; and with extreme 
excitement and evident sincerity, he began to 
urge me to save my life. For that there was 
“ only one way, to yield to Kornilov’s demands.” 
He was beside himself. 

I walked hastily up and down my large room, 
trying to understand, to feel, what was the real 
meaning of all this — Lvov’s coming, and the rest 
of it. I remembered what he had said at his 
first visit about “ real force,” and compared it 
with the feeling that existed against me at 
Headquarters, and with all the reports about the 
ripening conspiraey which was without a doubt 
connected with Headquarters ; and as soon as 
I had got over my first surprise, or rather shock, 
I decided to test Lvov once more, to verify his 
statement and then to act. And to act instantly 
and resolutely. My mind was at work. I did not 
hesitate for an instant in my acting. I rather 
felt than understood all the extraordinary serious- 
ness of the situation, if ... if only Lvov’s words 
yrere even remotely in accord with reality ! 

Calming myself a little, I deliberately pretended 
that I had no longer any doubt or hesitation, 
and that personally I had decided to agree. 

I began to explain to Lvov that I could not 
convey such a communication to the Provisional 
Government without proofs. He reassured . me, 
saying that every word he had uttered was true. 
At last I asked him to put into writing all Kornilov’s 
points. The readiness, the assurance, the quick- 
ness with whieh Lvov agreed and wrote down 
Kornilov’s proposals gave me full confidence that 
Lvov was nut only fully informed, but that 
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he had no doubt as to the realization of the 
plan. 

Here is the text of the note Lvov wrote 

General Kornilov proposes — 

(1) That martial law shall be proclaimed in 
Petrograd. 

(2) That all military and civil authority shall 
be placed in the hands of the Generalissimo. 

(3) That all Ministers, not excluding the Premier, 
shall resign, and that the temporary executive 
power shall be transferred to the Assistant 
Ministers till the formation of a Cabinet by the 
Generalissimo. 

, V. Lvov. 

Petrograd, August 2C, 1917. 

As soon as he began to write, my last doubt 
disappeared. I had only one desire, one over- 
mastering impulse : to check the madness at the 
outset, not giving it time to blaze up, and pre- 
venting the possible breaking-out of its parti- 
sans in Petrograd itself. All that had previously 
occurred — the activity of various organizations, 
the commotion around the Conference in Moscow, 
the campaign in the Press, reports concerning 
conspiracies, the behaviour of individual poli- 
ticians, the series of ultimatums sent to me by 
Headquarters, Aladin’s visit to Prince G. E. Lvov, 
Kornilov’s recent telegram supporting the railway- 
men,, in their impossible demands, the insistence 
that Petrograd army should be handed over to 
Headquarters — all, all instantly shone clear in a 
very brilliant light and merged into one clear 
picture. The double game was manifest. 

Certainly I could not then prove every point, 
but I saw eyer 3 d;hing with extraordihary clarity. 
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In those instants while Lvov was writing, my 
brain worked intensely. It was necessary to prove 
at once the formal connection between Lvov and 
Kornilov so clearly that the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be able to take resolute measures 
that very evening. It was essential to make Lvov 
commit himself, by making him repeat in the 
presence of a third person all his conversation with 
nxe. I felt I must act thus, and in no other way. 

. . . Meantime, Lvov finished writing, and giving 
me the document, said, “ That is very good ; now 
everything will end peacefully. People there 
think it very important that the powers of the 
Provisional Government should be transferred 
legally. Well, and as for you,” he concluded, 
“ will you go to Headquarters ? ” 

I do not know why, but this question stabbed 
me, put me on my guard, and almost involuntarily 
I replied, “ Certainly not. Do you really think 
that I can be Minister of Justice under Kornilov ? ” 

Here something strange happened. 

Lvov sprang up ; his face brightened as he 
exclaimed : “ You are right ! You are right 1 
Don’t go there. A trap is set for you ; he will 
arrest you. Go aAvay — somewhere far away; but 
get out of Petrograd you must. They hate you.” 
Lvov said this excitedly. 

We then “ decided ” that Kornilov should learn 
by telegraph of my resignation, and that I should 
not go to Headquarters. 

“ And what will happen, V. N.,” I said, “ if you 
are mistaken, or if they have played a practical 
joke on you ? What position will you be in 
then ? You know, what you have written is 
very serious.” 

Lvov began energetically to prove that it was 
not a mistake, that it could not be a joke, that 
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it was indeed a very serious matter, and that 
“General Kornilov would never take back his 
words.” 

At that moment the idea came into my head 
that I would get direct confirmation from Kornilov 
himself on the direct telegraphic line. Lvov 
jumped at the suggestion, and we arranged that 
we should meet at eight o’eloek at the house of 
the War Minister to speak together to Kornilov on 
the direet telegraph. 

Lvov had come to me a few minutes after five 
o’clock, and he left, as far as I remember, after 
seven. Nearly an hour Avas left before we were 
to meet at the* War Minister’s house. As he w’ent 
out, at the door of my room Lvov met Virubov, 
who was coming to me. After I Lad acquainted the 
latter with what had happened, and asked him to 
stay with me, I sent my aide-de-camp to arrange 
for a direct line, and to summon to me at my 
Palaee at nine o’clock in the evening the Assis- 
tant Chief of the Militia Staff (Balavinsky) and 
the Assistant to the Commander of the Military 
District (Captain Kuzmin). 

At eight o’clock in the evening I went with 
Virubov to the telegraph. Everything was ready. 
Kornilov was waiting at the other end of the line. 
Lvov was not yet there. We tried to ring him 
up at his house, but there was no reply. Kornilov 
waited at the telegraph for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. I decided to speak alone, as the char- 
acter of the conversation made it indifferent whether 
only one or both of us were there ; the subject had 
been agreed upon beforehand. I must confess that 
apparently both Virubov and I were still hoping 
that General Kornilov would ask in utter bewilder- 
ftient : “ What is there ‘•for me to corroborate ? 
Which Lvov ? ” But the hope was not realized. 
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Here is the full conversation as recorded by the 
Hughes tape machine. 

The Conversa’-ston by the Hughes Tape 
Machine of the Prime Minister (Kerensky) 

WITH THE CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF (GENERAL 
Kornilov). Italics and figures are partly mine. 

(1) “ Good day, General. V. N. Lvov and 
Kerensky at the apparatus. We beg you to 
confirm the statement that Kerensky is to act 
according to the communication made to him by V. V.” 

“ Good day, Alexander Feodorovitch ; good day, 
V. N. Confirming again the description I gave 
V. N. of the present situation of the country and 
the army as it appears to me, I declare again that 
the events of the past days and of those that I 
can see coming imperatively demand a definite 
decision in the shortest possible time.’’' 

(2) “ I, V. N., ask you whether it is necessary to 
act on that definite decision which you asked me 
to communicate privately to Kerensky, as he is 
hesitating to give 'his full confidence without your 
personal confirmation.” 

“ Yes, I confirm that I asked you to convey to 
Alexander Feodorovitch my urgent demand that 
he should come to Mohilev.” 

(3) “ I, Alexander Feodorovitch, understand your 
answer as confirmation of the words conveyed to 
me by V. N. To do that to-day and start from 
here is impossible. I hope to start to-morrow. 
Is it necessary for Savinkov to go ? ” 

“ I beg urgently that Boris Victorovitch shall 
come with you. Everything I said to V. N. 
refers in eqiud degree to Savinkov. I beg you 
earnestly not to put off your departure later than* 
to-morrow. Believe me, only my recognition of 
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the responsibility of the moment urges me to persist 
in my request." 

(4) “ Shall we come only in case of an outbreak, 
of which there are rumours, or i^ any case ? ” 

“ In any case.” / 

“ Good day. Soon we shall see each other.” 

“ Good-day.” 

The above is a classical specimen of a “ code ” 
conversation in which the one who answers under- 
stands from half a word the one who questions, 
because the subject of the conversation is known 
to them both. For instance, take the first and 
second answers, “ Confirming again,” etc., where 
everything is puzzling to the outsider and clear 
only to the initiated, who knows the real point 
of the dialogue. There is not a single leading 
question, not a single question whence one could 
gather what is already known by the questioner 
about the subject of his interrogation. Neverthe- 
less the answers were precisely what were expected. 
They Avere in exact accordance with V. Lvov’s 
communication to me, especially the second and 
third. 

This conA^ersation yielded more than could have 
been expected ; it not only confirmed V. Lvov’s 
authority to speak directly on behalf of Kornilov, 
but also verified the accuracy with which Lvov 
had passed on to me Kornilov's words. . . . 

It was now necessary to strengthen this evidence 
by the repetition in the presence of a third person 
of my “ private ” conversation with Lvov. 

We went back to the Winter Palace. On our 
way a scene occurred Avhich is mentioned later 
in the evidence. On my return to my study, the 
conversation with Lvbv was repeated. S. A. 
Balavinsky, at that time present la my room, gave 
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the following account of it next day, August 27th, 
to the examining magistrate, among other evidence. 

“ I was in M. Kerensky’s cabinet and wanted 
to leave in view of his approaehing interview with 
Lvov, but Kerensiy asked me to remain, and I 
stayed in the room all through the eonversation. 
Kerensky had brought with him two documents. 
At the very beginning Kerensky read to Lvov 
the tape from the telegraph to Headquarters 
containing the Kerensky-Kornilov conversation, 
the same tape that you now produce before me ” 
(they showed the witness the tape produced by 
Kerensky at the examination), “ and Lvov con- 
firmed the accuracy of the conversation recorded on 
the tape. 

“ Then A. F. Kerensky read aloud to Lvov those 
notes in Lvov’s own handwriting which you show 
me now, and he confirmed the accuracy of those 
notes, certifying that every proposal in those notes 
had been made by Kornilov himself. Further, 
V. N. Lvov said that the general opinion of the 
people and of everybody at Headquarters was so 
strongly against Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government, that General Kornilov could not 
answer for A. F. Kerensky’s personal safety in 
any place in Russia, and that was why it was 
necessary that A. F. Kerensky and Savinkov 
should go to Headquarters, and Lvov privately 
gave Kerensky friendly advice to accept and 
carry out General Kornilov’s conditions. Advising 
Kerensky to fulfil Kornilov’s demands, V. N. Lvov 
said that General Kornilov offered in the Cabinet 
he was forming the portfolio of Minister of Justice 
to Kerensky, while Savinkov was to have the 
Ministry of War and, as it seemed to me, the 
Ministry of Marine. 

In his conversation with Lvov, Kerensky 
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several times returned to the same question : 
according to the accurate information he had 
rfeceived, there would not be a Bolshevik outbreak 
on August 27th ; what then were the reason and 
motive that made General !^^rnilov say it was 
imperative for Kerensky and Savinkov to go to 
Headquarters ? But to this question Lvov made 
no answer. In his conversation Lvov mentioned 
that he had not slept for four nights, and that he 
felt very tired, and he asked Kerensky to come to 
a decision quickly. 

“ I did not know previously with whom Kerensky, 
who had just returned, was going to talk, and while 
witnessing the conversation between Kerensky and 
Lvov, I was not seen by the latter.” ^ 

After this conversation, which took place about 
ten o’clock in the evening, V. Lvov was put under 
arrest. . . . The liquidation of the rebellion began. 


§ 18. 

Now comes the question : had I not the right, 
after all that had happened on August 26th between 
five and ten o’clock in the evening, to declare to 
the population ; — 

“ On August 2Gth General Kornilov sent V. Lvov, 
member of the Duma, with a demand for the 
handing over of the whole civil and military power 
of the Provisional Government, so that he might 
at his own discretion form a new Government to 
rvUe the country. That Lvov, member of the Duma, 
possessed full authority to make this proposition 

' > This was one of the most important depositions in the 
Kornilov affair, and although almost the first, it was not 
printed in a single one of the hosts of newspapers which 
filled their columns with “ truth ” abdht this matter. 
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was afterwards confirmed by General Kornilov 
in his conversation with me on the direct line.” 

Or was the “ telegram of the Prime Minister 
in the whole of the first part a lie,” as Kornilov 
dared to declare Vo the Russian people ? Or, 
lastly, was the whole thing a “ mutual misunder- 
standing,” to quote the timorous expression of 
Kornilov’s cautious partisans ? 

Kornilov himself does not deny that he sent 
V. Lvov, member of the Duma, to tell me something, 
and conversing on August 27th about five o’clock 
on the direct line with Savinkov, Kornilov, among 
other things, said : “ Yesterday evening, when I 
was talking with the Premier on the' telegraph, I 
confirmed to him what I had asked Lvov to com- 
municate to him, and I was quite satisfied that the 
Premier, convinced of the serious condition of 
the country and willing to work in full agreement 
with me, had decided to leave for Headquarters 
to-day, to. come to some definite decision here.” 

It is true that, giving later Kis evidence before 
the Commission of Inquiry, General Kornilov stated 
that he “ had only confirmed his request to 
Kerensky to come to Headquarters.” But it is 
enough to glance at the text of the communica- 
tion on the tape to see that, before confirming the 
necessity of my going to Mohilev, General Kornilov 
(point 1) had already answered in the categorical 
affirmative the general question whether I was to 
act on Lvov’s statement. 

Besides that, the whole character of the second 
question and General Kornilov’s answer to it, 
in relation to his further words “ everything Lvov 
said applies in equal degree to B. V. Savinkov,” 
undoubtedly showed that Kornilov understood 
quite well why “A. F. is hesitating to give his 
full confidence,” dnderstood what was mewit by, 
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not only to “start,” but “to do that”^ to-day 
was impossible, etc. 

'In one word, all the text on the tape left no 
doubt whatever that General Kornilov did not 
dare to tell the Commission of' Inquiry the truth, 
and if General Kornilov only confirmed his invita- 
tion to me to come to Headquarters, why was it- 
that “ after this conversation,” Prince Trubetzkoy 
tells us, “ a sigh of relief came from Kornildy’s 
breast, and on my question : ‘ Then the Provisional 
Government will meet you in everything ? ’ he 
said: ‘Yes.’” Why? 

So it was not a “ lie ” when I declared that 
General Kornilov had sent Lvov to me with 
something. 

Also it was not a “ lie ” wnen I declared that 
this something was the “ demand ” for my trans- 
ference of the full power of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to General Kornilov, and that livov came 
to me on this mission. “ Events demand quite 
definite decision in the shortest possible time,” 
said Kornilov on the direct line. Moreover, next 
day, in conversation with Savinkov on the same 
subject, Kornilov said : “ After your departure ^ 
I received two alarming communications about 
the state of affairs at the front and at the rear ” 
(and I may add that Krimov was then already 
moving on Petrograd). “ I told Lvov it was my 
profovmd conviction that the only solution was to 
be found in the establishment of a Dictatorship 
and the proclamation of martial law throughout 
the country. I asked V. Lvov to tell Kerensky 
and you that I considered it absolutely imperative 
that you and Kerensky should take a share in the 

' The italics everywhere are mine. 

> Between Savinkov’s departure from G.H.Q. and Lvov’s 
visit to K<Hmilov five or si^ hours passedT 
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Government. I asked him to convey my insistent 
appeal that you shoxild come to Headquarters 
to take some definite decision, and I added to 
that, that in view of the accurate information in 
my possession concerning a Bolshevik rising in 
Petrograd, I considered the position extremely 
serious, and in particular I believed that your 
and Kerensky’s presence in Petrograd was very 
dangerous for both of you, and for that reason 
I offered you to come to Headquarters, guaranteeing 
by my word of honour your absolute safety ” Is 
it not more than obvious that Lvov’s rendering 
entirely coincides with the actual thoughts of 
General Kornilov ? Moreover, the “apprehension” 
of Lvov for my life strangely coincides with 
the promises of “ safety ” of the General. Why, 
however, should the Commander-in-Chief have 
to pledge his “ word of honour ” that the Prime 
Minister, the Supreme Chief of the State, will 
remain alive if he comes to the Commander-in- 
Chief ’s Headquarters at his own ’invitation ? 

That which had taken place at Headquarters 
after the conversaticfn carried on by means of the 
Hughes tape machine and “ the sigh of relief ” 
confirms once more that Lvov was not indulging 
in any fancy of his imagination when he made his 
demands to me, to be immediately fulfilled (“ within 
the shortest possible time,” according to General 
Kornilov’s Hughes’ communication). 

“ The Commander-in-Chief ” (so Prince Trubetz- 
koy continues his narration), “ assuming that he 
had come to a complete understanding in principle 
with the Prime Minister, gave orders confirming 
orders previously given by him for the dispatch 
to Petrograd of the necessary troops. At the same 
time he sent telegrams **o certain prominent 
political men inviUng them to come to his Head- 
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quarters to discuss the situation that had arisen, 
with a view to induce them, together with some 
members of the Provisional Government (Kerensky 
and Savinkov), to form a new Cabinet, which, in 
General Kornilov’s opinion, \^s to have carried 
out a strictly democratic program, consolidating 
the people’s liberty and having for its main feature 
the solution of the agrarian question.” I have to 
add that already, about a fortnight previous to 
August 26 th, a certain professor arrived from 
Moscow at Headquarters for “ conversations ” upon 
the agrarian question, and by August 26 th a full 
agrarian law or manifesto was already drafted. 

It appears' therefore that at the time of the 
Moscow Conference General Kornilov was already 
taking an interest not only in discussions of financial 
und international questions and had conversations 
not only with railway men. 

The picture therefore is perfectly clear. On 
Augmi 28 th there would have been assembled in 
Headquarters, with ' the Commander-in-Chief, “ the 
elders of the nation ” and the Prime Minister with 
the War Minister, who have “ agreed ” to hand over 
the power to General Kornilov, whilst at Petrograd 
there would have been the troops of Krimov, the 
“ beheaded ” Provisional Government, the “ Bolshevik 
majority ” of the Soviets exercising pressure on that 
Government, and . . . 

The Provisional Government would thus “ loyally ” 
have ceased to exist. 

general Alexeiev, perfectly well informed of the 
intentions of the conspirators, asserts in the same 
confidential letter to Miliukov that Kornilov’s 
movement “ was directed solely against the persons 
who one after the other joined the Ministry and 
quickly left it,” that is to say, against the Pro- 
visional Government of that time, and acknowledges 
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that it was precisely for that purpose that the 8rd 
Cavalry Corps was moving on Petrograd. 

To what extent by the eve of August 26th every- 
thing had been prepared and arranged at Head- 
quarters is shown^by the following characteristic 
conversation of Kornilov with the same Prince 
Trubetzkoy : “ To my question why Kornilov in- 
sists on the participation of Kerensky and Savinkov 
in the Cabinet (consequently there were some who 
did not insist !) I reeeived the reply : ‘ The new 
Government will be compelled by the force of 
circumstances to take some very stringent measures, 
and I desire that these measures should not be more 
stringent than are required. Moreover, democracy 
should see and know that it is not being deprived of 
its favourite leaders' and most precious conquests.’ ” 
This statement of motives does not err on the side 
of bashfulness, and is quite sufficiently frank. 

I think that no one who knows and has thought 
over the Kornilov affair can deny that the intentions 
of the Kornilov group towards the Provisional 
Government as stick were perfectly definite ; that 
the Provisional Government was to yield to the 
will of the Dictator ; that no kind of “ misunder- 
standing ” as regards the Provisional Government 
as a whole existed at Headquarters ; that on 
August 28th the fatal question would have been 
settled as to the purpose for which Headquarters 
troops were being moved on Petrograd ; that Lvov 
indeed caused, whether wishing it or not, the mine 
that had been prepared for the Provisional Govern- 
ment to explode two days before the appointed time. 

§ 19. 

The participators in the rebellion themselves 
did not deny, and do not deny, their intentions 

12 
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towards the Provisional Government ; they did 
not deny it even when they declared the words 
of" the Prime Minister to be “ an absolute lie.” 
It is necessary to read very carefully the first 
lines of the appeal or manifesto of the Commander- 
in-Chief to the “ people of Biassia ” in order to 
understand their true meaning and to appreciate 
the skill of the author of the appeal— Zavoiko. 
Here are these lines : “ Telegram No. 4163 of the 
Prime Minister is absolute lie in the whole of 
its first part ; it was not I who sent the member 
of the Duma, V. Lvov, to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but Lvov came to me as an envoy of the 
Prime Minister, as Aladin, another member of 
the Duma, can witness. And so a great act of 
provocation was committed, which placed at stake 
the fate of the country.” How can the direct 
meaning of these lines be understood on comparing 
them with my telegram No, 4163 ? There the 
Prime Minister states (1) “ Lvov came to me on 
behalf of General Kornilov. (2) He called upon 
the Provisional Government to hand over the power 
to Kornilov. (3) Kornilov confirmed that he had 
given Lvov the necessary authorization.” “ All 
that is an absolute lie,” replies the Kornilov 
manifesto, whence the simple-minded reader will 
conclude (1) that Lvov did not come at all to 
Kerensky ; (2) that he did not communicate any 
demands to the Provisional Government ; (8) that 
accordingly Kornilov was not in a position to 
confirm that Lvov was acting with due authority.” 
More than that, the simple-minded reader will 
infer that not only did nothing of the kind take 
place, but that it was all the other way about : 
Lyov was Kerensky’s envoy who came to Kornilov. 
’’ That tmdoubtedly is the direct meaning of that 
part of Kornilov’s appeal or statement which was 
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communicated in the night of August 27th-28th 
on all railway lines to “ all persons in authority ” 
and to the “ railway committees.” These are 
words whii.ii clearly reveal the distinct intention, 
that, to put it vulgarly, all those should be “ taken 
in ” by surprise int whose chest, in the words of the 
same statement, “ a Russian heart is beating, and 
who believe in God and in the temples.” The 
people had to be taken in and to respond 
before they would have had time to understand 
and to learn the truth. 

But this bold demagogic text adapted for circu- 
lation in the masses has a different, real meaning, 
which can be understood only by a very thoughtful 
or well informed reader : Yes, I did make demands 
on the Provisioncl Government, I don’t deny it, 
but I made those demands with the knowledge 
of the Prime Minister. It was he who first sent 
Lvov to me for negotiations ; it was Kerensky who 
was “ provoking ” me. That is the real meaning. 

It was then that the carnival of lies was started. 
Kerensky was insincere and betrayed Kornilov — 
that is the calumny of the Right. Kerensky is a 
“ Komilovite,” a counter-revolutionary, he meant 
to betray democracy ; that was the shameful 
lie, one regrets to say, not of the Bolshevik 
demagogues alone. “ Kerensky’s participation is 
beyond every doubt ” ; thus General Alexeiev, as 
if summing up the various legends. Even if that 
had been so, nevertheless that in which I parti- 
cipated would remain a crime ; there would only 
have been one criminal more. But what evidence 
is there of my participation ? There is the cir- 
cumstantial evidence — ^the calling out of the 3rd 
Cavalry Corps (which already has been referred 
to) in connection with certain actions and 
statements of Su^vinkov, the behaviour at Head- 
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quarters of Filonenko (to him I will refer later), 
and finally the mission of Lvov. 

It* seems to me that the above sufiieiently de- 
monstrates the absurdity of this last proof of 
the clumsy invention of the conspirators. In 
their hurry they overlooked c4en this simplest 
consideration. Supposing, indeed, that through 
Savinkov and Filonenko I was in agreement with 
Kornilov, why should I at the last moment 
“ introduce into the business ” an outsider who, 
moreover, since he ceased to be a member of the 
Provisional Government, was no friend of mine ? 

How, then, stood matters in reality, and how did 
it come about that on the evening of August 26th 
V. N. Lvov was in my room ? This is how it 
happened : V. N. Lvov, having come to take 
part at the Moscow Conference, met at the National 
Hotel (the Moscow headquarters of Zavoiko and 
Aladin) an old friend, a certain Bobrinsky, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Union 
of Knights of St. Geofge, a fellow-officer of Krimov, 
and at that time a frequent visitor at Headquarters. 
Bobrinsky introduced Lvov to Aladin, and they 
both to some extent initiated Lvov into their 
plans. At that time (immediately after the 
Moscow Conference), feverish preparations went 
on, and a man was urgently required for a special 
task : to contrive to sec me otherwise than through 
the usual channels of our communications with 
Headquarters (through Savinkov or Baranovsky). 
Aladin knew by his own experience that men 
of his kind have no chance of being admitted to 
me personally. An attempt of the same Aladin 
to obtain an interview wdth me through an inter- 
mediary fell through : Prince G. E. Lvov, to 
whom Aladin applied a ihort time before V. N. 
Lvov’s arrival, asking the Prindb to obtain my 
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consent to see him (Aladin) on a matter of excep- 
tional importance, refused Aladin’s request. When 
leaving Prince Lvov, Aladin nevertheless took the 
precaution to mention that for so many (I do not 
remember how many) days he would wait for a 
decision at the National Hotel, and in the course 
of his conversation with Prince Lvov, Aladin em- 
phasized the fact that he came from Headquarters. 
Aladin did not, however, receive any message, 
and thereupon V. N, Lvov was sent, who as a 
member of the Duma and former member of the 
Provisional Government had naturally a right 
to be received by me. 

The following particulars are relevant and very 
interesting. Between August JCth and 21st 
Aladin had been to Prince Lvov. On August 
17th Dobrinsky returned from Mohilev with the 
news that “ Headquarters have decided to insist 
on reforms ” and told it to V. N. Lvov. On August 
21st, Dobrinsky, as Aladin put it, “ introduces ” 
Lvov to Aladin, and Lvov there and then informs 
Aladin that he will go to Petrograd to Kerensky 
and as his “ personal friend ” will insist on the 
necessity of forming a Ministry that will enjoy 
general confidence. On August 21st Lvov leaves 
Moscow to see me; on August 23rd he returns to 
Moscow. At the same National Hotel, in Dobrin- 
sky’s presence, Lvov informs Aladin that Kerensky 
has agreed to enter into negotiations with Head- 
quarters. It is true that Lvov’s statement before 
his departure for Petrograd to see me (as the 
same Aladin had put it) hardly agrees with what 
he said about Headquarters after he saw me. 
But that does not make any difference to Mr. 
Aladin. On the same day, August 23rd, Lvov 
and Dobrinsky both hurry back tb Headquarters 
with a letter from Aladin to Zavoiko^ 
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On August 24th Aladin goes to Headquarters. 
, On .the evening of that day General Kornilov 
receives Lvov. They speak at first without any- 
body else being present, but afterwards, in the 
presence of “ the orderly officer ^voiko, I (General 
Kornilov) confirmed to Lvov uie essential points 
of my statements.” After his interview with 
Kornilov, Lvov spends most of the night with 
Zavoiko, Aladin, Radionov (if I remember rightly, 
the author of “ Our Crime ”) and Company. 

On August 26th Lvov hurries to Petrograd, 
and almost straight from the train goes to my 
waiting-room. ^^A telegram from Headquarters 
follows, addressed “ Winter Palace, Kerensky for 
Lvov. On your return, find and bring Rodzianko. — 
Dobeinsky.” Alas ! that wire arrived when Lvov 
was already under arrest. 

Thus since August 21st (the day when he was 
“ introduced ” to Aladin) Lvov did not spare 
himself and had no rept. It was not without reason 
that in speaking to me he complained that he had 
not slept for four nights. Was he not peculiar, 
my “ envoy ” ? He made journeys not going 
from me, but coming to me — once from Moscow, 
s6nt by Aladin and Dobrinsky, another time from 
Mohilev, where he was spending his time in the 
company of Kornilov, Zavoiko, and again with 
Dobrinsky and Aladin. 

After* that, who could testify better than Aladin 
to all those “ who believe in God and the temples ” 
that Lvov was “ my envoy ” and that everything 
else is “ absolute lie ” ? 

I have taken the trouble to give the details 
of Lvov’s movements diu-ing the relevant days, 
■feogether with some explanatory extracts by the 
persons themselves concerned, so ^hat the clumsy 
efforts of the conspirators to prevent the truth 
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coining out should' be perfectly clear to every 
reader. What was Lvov’s position in that crowd, 
and to what extent he was initiated into their 
plans, I have not yet succeeded in aseertaining. 
It seems, however, fairly certain that he was not 
one of the chief e^nspirators, but was one of the 
men whom the principals used for such services 
as they were supposed to be fit for. 

The statement of the outside observer, Prince 
Trubetzkoy, well illustrates my surmise. “ When 
I heard that V. Lvov had visited Kornilov, I 
asked one of the aides-de-camp : ‘ Is Kornilov 

aware that Lvov is not a very bright intellect ? ’ 
The aide-de-camp smiled and said, ‘ Everybody 
knows that, but General Kornilov said that any- 
how he is capable of delivering a message given to 
him, and moreover, until quite recently he was a 
member of Kerensky’s Cabinet.’ ” “ He is capable 
of delivering a message given to him ’’—that is 
the worth of Lvov as weighed at Headquarters. 
He was treated accordingly.* First he was sent 
to me with demands, and when the game failed, 
an offer “ from nie to Kornilov ” was put into his 
(Lvov’s) mouth — “ that Kornilov should accept 
the dictatorship which should be proclaimed by 
the present Provisional Government ” (General 
Kornilov’s words to Savinkov on August 27th, 
communicated by the Hughes apparatus). Here 
we see once more a complete agreement of 
Lvov’s version with what General Kornilov 
actually did say : on the 26th of August in 
the evening Lvov was insisting to me on the 
importance of the “ lawful ” transfer of power. 
And what is of especial importance, these words 
of Kornilov through the Hughes apparatus 
completely bear out th». fundamental point 2 of 
Lvov’s written uitimatuip. 
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V. Lvov himself, after a series of his muddled 
semi-truthful or not entirely mendacious state- 
ments, although he affirmed in his last deposition 
(which was entirely directed against myself) that 
I gave him a commission, admitted, however, 
that it was not to make any .offers or proposals 
on my behalf, but to find out the desires of others 
— the desires of certain political groups, including 
that of Headquarters. 

It must be said that later, when giving evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry, General Kornilov, 
who knew by that time that a third person heard 
my apparently private conversation with Lvov, 
has transformed Lvov from a '"'‘proposer " into an 
“ inquirer” and takes the initiative as to the dictator- 
ship upon himself. 

“ V. Lvov told me on behalf of Kerensky that 
if in my opinion Kerensky’s continuation in office 
deprives the Government of the necessary strength 
and firmness, Kerensky is prepared to leave the 
Provisional Government, If Kerensky can count 
on support he is willing to remain. To that, I, 
having stated briefly the general position of affairs 
in the country and in the army, declared that 
the only way of helping the grave state of affairs, 
as I am profoundly convinced, is a dictatorship 
and the immediate proclamation of martial law 
throughout Russia.” (Compare point 1 of Korni- 
nilov’s reply through the Hughes apparatus on 
August 26th.) “ I stated that personally I am not 
after power and am prepared to obey immedi- 
ately -the man who will be made dictator. Lvov 
stated that such a decision is not impossible ; 
that, in view of the difficult general situation of 
the country, the Provisional Government, as at 
present constituted, wilU of itself come to the 
decision of the necessity for the* appointment of 
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a dictator, and it is quite possible that I will be 
chosen to accept that appointment.” What a 
change, thank God ! 

The story of my sending an envoy to Head- 
quarters with a most humble request, “ come and 
lord over us,” is sjmply a desperate attempt of 
men who have lost their heads after having been 
caught red-handed, and now try to hide behind 
other people’s backs and to obliterate all their 
own traces — and who are not very particular 
as to their methods. Unfortunately, this was not 
by any means the only attempt of the kind. On 
the same day when the proclamation was sent out 
containing the absolute lie about the “ great 
provocation,” General Lukomsky sent me a 
telegram (No. 6406.) in which he wrote, inter alia, 
that General Kornilov had taken his “ final deci- 
sion ” after the “ arrival of Savinkov and Lvov, 
who made General Kornilov a proposal on your 
behalf to the same effect . . . and in accordance 
with your proposal, he has given final orders which 
it is now too late to countermand.” Having read 
the telegram, Savinkov immediately handed me 
a statement in writing. That statement was 
immediately handed by me to the Provisional 
Government, from whom it was sent to the Chair- 
man of the Commission of Inquiry, for which reason 
I can only quote it from memory. “ Having 
become acquainted with the reference to myself 
contained in the telegram of General Lukomsky, 
No. 6406, dated August 27th, I state that it is 
a libel. No political statements whatsoever were 
made or could have been made by me on your behalf 
to General Kornilov. — (Signed) Savinkov, August 
27, 1917.” Savinkov was indignant over that 
libel, and expressed his a^ger by the direct wire to 
General Kornilov, repeating that the words of 
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General Lukomsky concerning him, Savinkoy, were 
a libel. To which immediately the only pos- 
sible reply was made — that Lukomsky’s telegram 
referred only to what Savinkov had said in the 
presence of General Lukomsky, General Romanov- 
sky and Colonel Baranovsky' on sending troops 
at the disposal of the Provisional Government and 
the proclamation of martial law. 

This time the attempt failed at once. It is to 
be regretted that the conversation with Lvov took 
place either without the presence of anybody 
else or in the presence of such a “ witness ” as 
Zavoiko. It is accordingly extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to establish the truth here. Nor was it 
by accident or chance that General Lukomsky 
mentioned Lvov and Savinkov together. They 
both saw me on August 22nd at Petrograd. Both 
left the capital the same evening — Lvov for Moscow 
and Savinkov for Mohilev ; they were both at 
Mohilev on August 24th — Savinkov was leaving 
and Lvov had just' arrived. It may be asked — 
why should I have chosen for a “ conspiracy ” 
the roundabout way via Moscow-Lvov and ignored 
the more direct and convenient means of com- 
munication — Savinkov, who, moreover, could have 
much more easily and without being observed by 
any outsiders or third parties have had a strictly 
private tete-a-tete conversation with Kornilov.] 


§ 20 . 

Chairman. — On August 26th, when Lvov appeared 
here, did he first report himself through somebody, 
or did he suddenly appear ? Further, did any 
information reach you thai day as to Lvov spreading 
some extraordinary rumours ovef the city ? 
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Kerensky. — To my regret I learnt of this only 
later, after Lvov had already left me. Before 
Lvov came I had with me the Supreme Commissary 
of Turkestan with a most important report. As 
soon as he left me, Lvov came in. . . . Who told 
me ? . . . One of my men told me that Lvov was 
seen in a fairly excited state. . . . Oh yes, another 
man, who had spoken to Lv'ov just prior to my 
seeing him, afterwards told me that, not only in 
the street but even here at the Winter Palace, 
Lvov was speaking in very strong terms. I do 
not recollect who it was who told me. 

Chairman. — Then, Lvov’s report. How did he 
introduce it ? What motive did he disclose ? Did 
he connect it with any previous visit to you, or 
did he speak as if it were an entirely new, different 
matter ? 

Kerensky. — ^That’s it. He was quite a different 
man. All the past had been wiped out, as it were. 

Chairman. — So this occasion was entirely un- 
connected with what preceded it . . . 

Kerensky. — Yes. I have already stated that I 
met him with the words, “ Here you are again 
with your affair,” and he replied, “ No, circum- 
stances have changed,” or something to that effect. 
This time there was only one topic of conversation. 

I must hand over my office and quit. There was 
no mention of any “ introduction of new blood ” 
into the Provisional Government or of any “ ex-. 
tension ” of its basis, ... I remain firmly con- 
vinced, and I expressed this conviction at the 
time, that this was perhaps the only evening when 
Lvov was sincere, and being aware of what was 
to come, was genuinely desirous of saving me from 
something. Wlxether his conscience raised its , 
voice, or whether he became frightened, makes 
no difference, I was particularly confirmed in 
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that conviction by our conversation in the motor- 
car (on the way from the direct wire station 
to the Winter Palace), when, in V. V. Virubov’s 
presence, I purposely told V. N. Lvov that “ I 
have changed my mind and will go to Head- 
quarters.” I said that to test him. Thereupon 
he became greatly excited, and with his hand on 
his heart implored me : “ May God prevent you 
from doing that. For God’s sake don’t go to 
Headquarters ; you’d be lost there.” 

[When on August 30th, being under arrest, 
Lvov learnt of the complete failure of the Kornilov 
attempt, he sent me a note : “ I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart. I am glad that I 
saved you out of Kornilov’s hands. Yours, 
V. Lvov. ZOih of August.^’’ ' I handed that note 
too to the Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
and am writing from memory, but I am quite 
certain of its general tenor.] 

Chairman. — Did he tell you any details, why 
and how — or did *he merely put an ultimatum 
before you ? 

Kerensky. — An ultimatum. He said, “ I am 
instructed by General Kornilov.” 

Chairman. — Did he tell you in detail, did he have 
some information ? 

Kerensky. —1^0, he only stated the points. He 
ol)viously knew them very well indeed, for he 
staked them correctly both verbally and in writ- 
ing : the proclamation of martial law, the handing 
over of the power and the resignation, and point 
4 (for myself and Savinkov only) ; immediate 
departure for Headquarters. That is why I 
wished to fix point 4, which did not appear on 
paper, by the Hughes tape machine. From my 
point of view, the alm6!»t, decisive words of our 
conversation by the, Hughes Vape machine ’wer§ 
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in my question : “ Is Savinkov wanted ? ” Lvov 
told me' that Kornilov insisted equally on the 
immediate arrival both of myself and of Savin- 
kov. That is why I put the question whether 
the suggestion as to the immediate journey to 
Headquarters concern, ?d myself only or both my- 
self and Savinkov. A categoric confirmation — 
“ Savinkov also ” — and then the statement that 
only the “ sense of responsibility ” compelled him 
“ so insistently to demand,” made it perfectly 
clear to me that Lvov was au courant of the whole 
affair. 

Chairman. — Did Virubov see that note ? 

Kerensky. — I handed it to him and said : “ Read.” 

Chairman. — What impression did it make on 
Virubov ? 

Kerensky. — He said, “ What is to be done ? ” I 
told him what steps I was taking. Later in the 
evening Lvov was arrested. 

Chairman. — So Lvov was not there at the time ? 

Kerensky. — Lvov went out, Virubov came in. 
I had asked Virubov to be in good time for eight 
o’clock p.m. at the direct wire in the house of the 
War Minister. Afterwards Balavinsky and Kuzmin, 
the Deputy Commander of the Petrograd Military 
District, were asked to attend. In a word, I made 
all the preparation necessary duly to establish 
“ the fact.” 

Raupakh. — So Lvov set out those points not as 
an opinion of Kornilov, not as an advice, but as a 
demand, an ultimatum ? 

Kerensky. — There w^as no question of any opinions ; 
it was a demand, an ultimatum. A further point 
of the communication over the Hughes tape 
to which I attached the greatest importance was 
the reply to my question ,/hether our arrival was 
desirable only in casd tne Bolsheviks moved. When 
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I was speaking to Lvov I was trying to find out 
whether the journey was thought desirable only 
ih case of danger from the Bolsheviks or in any 
case. I wished to find out whether they really 
apprehended the Bolsheviks, or if that was 
merely a pretext. I put the question to Lvov 
several times : “Is all tnat required if the 
Bolsheviks really Mill act, or am I to go in 
any case, Bolsheviks or no Bolsheviks ? ” The 
reply was, “ Just the same.” I put the same 
question to Kornilov. I do not remember how 
it M^as on the tape. 

Raupakh. — “ Is it neOessary for me to come . . 

Kerensky.—''^ Only in the event of the Bolshevik 
action or in any event ? ” Reply : “ In any event.” 
Thus the two men Kornilov, and Lvov, hundreds 
of miles away from each other and not being 
aware what the other was saying, gave the same, 
replies to the same questions. And then a third 
time, when I and Lvov were returning from the 
direct wire, I put the same question in Bala- 
vinsky’s presence. 

Chairman. — To Lvov ? 

Kerensky. — ^Yes. WTiether I was to leave in 
any event or only in case the Bolsheviks acted. 
I myself knew for certain that on August 27th 
there would not be any move by the Bolsheviks. 

Chairman. — So that you decided to have Lvov 
arrested after your conversation with Kornilov 
and in connection with that imminent journey ? 

Kerensky. — No, it was in connection with my 
growing conviction that this man was a party to 
something or knew something, and that he was 
speaking the truth. He several times, especially 
during the first conversation with me, used the 
plural “ we.” 

Chairman, — ^To whom and in what order 
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of sequence, did you tell of that episode with Lvov 
and of your conversation with Kornilov ? 

Krokhmal . — I wish to ask how that docmnent 
was obtained. 

Kerensky, — Oh, it was obtained perfectly simply. 
I have already referred to it at the first interroga- 
tion. Lvov had stated it all verbally and demanded 
of me categorical compliance. I finally told him : 
“ You understand yourself, Vladimir Nikolay evitch, 
that if I go before the Provisional Government 
and make that sort of statement, still no one will 
believe me, but will think I am mad, or they will 
first send to find out and verify whether Kornilov 
did make such a proposal to me, aqd I shall find 
myself in the position of a fool. What right 
have I to place spch proposals before the Pro- 
visional Government ? I know you and trust you, 
but I cannot speak without evidence.” “ No, I 
will guarantee it.” “ If you will guarantee it, 
please write it down.” “ With pleasure, because, 
as you know, I never say anything that is not 
true.” So he wrote it down. 

Raupakh . — Was this before the conversation over 
the tape ? 

Kerensky . — It was. I showed these points to 
Virubov, and thereupon I left, to communicate 
with Kornilov over the direct wire. 

Raupakh . — Lvov was not with you ? 

Kerensky . — He was late, but he came. As w6 
were going down the staircase he was coming up. 
It was because of that that I afterwards read to 
him the whole conversation on the tape, so that he 
should confirm it. 

Raupakh . — ^Was the conversation carried on in 
your own name, or in Lvov’s name ? 

Kerensky.— H q told ipf that perhaps he woiild 
be a little late, bv^ an Kornilov had already been 
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some twenty minutes at the telegraphic apparatus, 
I did not wish to wait any longer and put the 
questions as coming from us both. 

Raupakh. — ^Why did you consider it necessary 
to speak in the names of both ? What cause 
was there for this ? Was ,it more convenient 
to carry on the conversation with Kornilov that 
way ? 

Kerensky. — Bceause Lvov eame to me on behalf 
of Kornilov. He said that he was acting under 
the instructions of Kornilov. So it was arranged 
that we should carry on the conversation jointly. 
As we were going down and Lvov came up, he asked 
me, “Well, Alexander Feodorovitch, have I proved 
a true friend ? I have not deceived you.” I said, 
“ You have not.” 

Raupakh. — That was after the conversation 
(with Kornilov) ? 

Kerensky. — Yes. And after that we came 
together here. 

Raupakh.— Tieve, In Balavinsky’s presence . . . 

Kerensky. — Here, in Balavinsky’s presence, Lvov 
repeated all the essential points of our conversation 
during the day. And above all I attached im- 
portance not so much to particular words of Lvov, 
as to the fact that I should be able to have some 
one else to witness the excited state of Lvov and 
to confirm that he considered all that business 
exceptionally important. 

Kolokolov. — And did Lvov know that Balavinsky 
was there ? 

Kerensky.— He did not. 

[Only now when I can pass in review the whole 
of the campaign which is carried on against me 
by both the extreme wings who are making capital 
out of the Kornilov affair, '>Jv now do I appreciate 
the great importance «of the fact that on the 26th, 
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in the whirl of events, I was able to see the necessity 
of making some sort of safeguard for myself. I 
can imagine what would have happened if my 
conversation with Lvov, which he thought was 
quite “ private,” had not been heard by a living 
though involuntary^ witness, a well-known public 
man.] 


13 




CHAPTER III 


§21. 

Chairman . — To whom and in what order of 
sequence did you communicate Lvov’s proposal 
and the conversation with Kornilov over the tape ; 
and after you had read the tape and the note, were 
any objections made by any of youfr colleagues ? 

Kerensky . — It was like this. We returned from 
the apparatus. The second conversation with 
Lvov took place. Then I ordered his arrest. 
By that time we were joined, as far as I remember, 
by Nekrassov, Virubov, Balavinsky; I am not 
sure whether Terestchenko was there or not. There 
were a fair number of seats dccupied at the table, 
but I am not quite sure who was there. Savinkov 
came later. 

Chairman . — No one of those gentlemen, having 
taken cognizance of the tape, had any objections 
to make to you on the subject ? 

Kerensky . — I recollect that Savinkov suggested 
an immediate conversation with Kornilov over 
the direct wire. 

[I also remember very well that I refused that 
request of Savinkov. I refused it because Savinkov 
was of opinion that it was the duty of the* Pro- 
visional Government to use every means for a 
peaceful settlement of the “ conflict,” which should 
remain unknown. I myself was of opinion that 
it was not a “ conflict^ between two equal parties, 
but a crime ; it tftfght emphatically to be settled 
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by peaceful means ; not, however, by negotiations 
with tjie guilty General, but by the will of the 
Provisional Government, to which the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had failed in his trust, should submit 
immediately. From the moment when my con- 
versation with Kornilov satisfied me as to his 
plan, nobody and nothing could make me abandon 
this point of view. 

The idea that Lvov “ made a mess of it ” and 
that the whole thing was a “ misunderstanding ” 
became popular only the next day — August 27th. 
Savinkov himself was saying to Filonenko over 
the direct wire on the morning of the 27th : “ I 
regret to say ‘that you are not well informed : 
General Kornilov confirmed the statements of 
his envoy in speaking to A. F.* by the Hughes 
apparatus. The decision has now been taken.” 
And in the evening of the 26th Savinkov suggested 
sending a telegram to the front to send a eertain 
unit whieh he knew as being “ reliable ” to march 
on Headquarters. The information that arrived 
from Headquarters in the night of August 26th- 
27th could only increase our anxiety. About 
one o’elock in the morning Filonenko made the 
following fairly obscure communication over the 
-Hughes apparatus in his “ code ” language ; 
that the heights (Kornilov) were changing hands ; 
that gallant generals were going to attack ; that 
a dance was to take place between the Herculean 
Pillars (Kerensky and Kornilov) ; that some great 
men were expected to meet at Headquarters, and 
so on ; the one definite conclusion that could be 
made from those communications was that some- 
thing extraordinary was going on at Headquarters. 
What was going on can be now put thus : Pending 
the result of Lvov’s misskjg, Kornilov was dis- 
cussing in his study the ftnal de?!tsion as to the form 
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of the dictatorship. Two main schemes were 
examined ; in one Kornilov was to be sole dictator, 
with the Council of Ministers subordinate to him ; 
in the other a “ Council of National Defence ” 
was to be created, with Kornilov at the head, 
whilst the Council of Ministers were to take their 
instructions from that “ Council of National 
Defence.” The second scheme was approved, 
and the One Man Dictatorship was rejected. By 
whom ? By Messrs. Zavoiko, Aladin, and Filonenko. 
The honour of bringing about the rejection of the 
One Man Dictatorship was claimed by Filonenko ! 

Having settled, with those highly qualified ad- 
visers, the form of the Government, Kornilov in 
the same company makes a list of his Cabinet, 
discusses details of the programme, etc. Finally, 
having received the communication of my “ con- 
sent ” to surrender the Provisional Government 
without a struggle, Kornilov with a sigh of relief 
hastily sends telegrams to some favourites — 
Miliukov, Rodzianko, Maklakov, and so on — to 
come immediately to Headquarters in view of 
the perilous state of affairs. That was the kind 
of “ misunderstanding ” that was going on at 
Headquarters. 

Nevertheless, next day, August 27th, after Sav- 
inkov’s conversation with Kornilov about 6 p.m., 
the version is being spread in Petrograd that 
Lvov simply “ made a mess of it,” that a “ mis- 
understanding ” arose. That version finds many 
energetic supporters. The same Savinkov, insisting 
on Filonenko’s leaving Headquarters, was telling 
him in the morning : “ Believe me that I am better 
informed than you are, and that you have been 
unaware of many things, just as I was when I 
was last time at Headquarters.” But after his 
conversation with Kornilov, Savifikov proceeds 
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about 8 p.m. to the Winter Palace and insists 
on the necessity “ of attempting to clear up the 
misunderstanding and of entering into negotiations 
with General Kornilov.” This in spite of the fact 
that, in the course of that conversation, Kornilov 
not only stated that he refused to give up the 
command, but acknowledged that he had sent 
Lvov to make a statement as to the dictatorship. 
He only explained that that statement was a 
reply to my proposal. What, then, was the mis- 
understanding that made negotiations desirable ? 
The Commander-in-Chief of all the active armies 
in the field, who informs the Government of an 
immediate proclamation of his dictatorship, can- 
not be left at the head of the armies by any Govern- 
ment for one minute, whilst a general who, in these 
circumstances, refuses to hand over his command 
is clearly committing the weightiest of crimes 
against the State. The only “ misunderstanding,” 
if Kornilov w^ere to .be believed, that in the cir- 
cumstances could have happened, would be either 
that I really made such a proposal to him and 
afterwards repudiated it or that someone had 
caused General Kornilov to form a mistaken idea 
of my proposal. To those now who literally 
accepted Kornilov’s words and accordingly con- 
sidered me an accomplice, I say that any negotia- 
tions should have been conducted not with myself, 
but with the Provisional Government, who should 
have been asked to order my arrest. 

Those who supposed that a hona fide error 
was made by General Kornilov could have held 
to that supposition until the moment when it was 
made clear to Kornilov that Lvov did not have 
and coTild not have any instructions from me for 
General Kornilov. 

In any case, if until J[ugust 27th it was possible 
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to beUeve that General Kornilov was making a 
hona fide mistake, it was impossible to deny that 
his action was criminal. Consequently any negotia- 
tions of the Provisional Government with a man 
acting criminally were out of the question. It 
could be submitted that there was reason to 
treat him mildly on the ground that his error was 
a mitigating circumstance. This was the sole 
reason for which I could see my way to listen at 
all to Savinkov and others in favour of negotiating 
on August 27th, for I took it that they were assum- 
ing a hona fide error of Kornilov. I suggested 
that they should themselves “ negotiate ” with 
General Kornilov ; that is to say, I asked them to 
use all their influence with him to induce him to 
submit to the Provisional Government before it 
was too late, before his action had led to serious 
consequences for himself personally and above all 
for the State. But it was impossible for me to 
allow any pourparlers between Kornilov and the 
Provisional Government. I ‘could not allow even 
any delay in the taking of the necessary measures 
against General Kornilov. In my opinion, im- 
mediate and resolute action alone could prevent 
further development and save Russia from further 
bloodshed. 

Obviously, those who genuinely believed the 
assumption that the whole trouble was caused by 
Lvov misleading Kornilov could be in favour of 
pourparlers only up to the morning of August 
28th, that is to say, up to the day when Kornilov’s 
proclamation was published concerning the ’ ‘ great 
provocation ” and “ Lvov’s mission.” From that 
moment any possibility of doubt had ceased : 
the malicious intention was evident. It should have 
been obvious for them that any possibility of 
pourparlers had disappeared. When Savinkov, 
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towards the morning of August 28th, learnt not 
only that Kornilov had refused to hand over his 
command, but that he had detained Filonenko 
and sent the “ Savage Division ” in the van of 
the cavalry corps and had appointed Krimov 
commander of the corps — that is to say, that 
Kornilov had broken his promise — even Savinkov 
understood that “ in the circumstances ” it was 
no longer possible to enter into pourparlers with 
General Kornilov. Next day (August 29th), 
Savinkov, as Military Governor of Petrograd, issued 
an appeal to the inhabitants of the capital which 
began as follows : “In the perilous hour when the 
enemy has brcJkcn through our front and when 
Riga has fallen, General Kornilov has attempted to 
discredit the Provisional Governnxcnt and the Revo- 
lution and has joined the ranks of their enemies.”] 

Kerensky. — In the night, when I read to the 
Provisional Government both documents (the 
tape of the conversation with Kornilov and Lvov’s 
“ points ”) one after the other, no objections were 
raised at all, as far as I can remember. 

Chairman. — So that thereupon the meeting was 
called for the night of August 26th-27th, when . . . 

Kerensky. — The meeting of the Provisional Gov- 
■ernment had already previously been appointed to 
take place that night. At the meeting I reported all 
the circumstances very fully — Lvov’s visit and all 
subsequent events. Then I made a proposal. . . . 
My proposal amounted to ordering General Kornilov 
to hand over his command, and nothing more. 


§ 22 . 

Chairmctn , — ^Was it not suggested by you to 
the other Ministers or by the Ministers to you 
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that, in view of the circumstances, in view of the 
revolt which was evident, you should be given 
special powers — unlimited powers to fight the 
counter-revolution ? 

Kerensky. — ^Yes. I do not remember the exact 
wording. I do not think that I put it quite that 
way, but I pointed out that it was necessary that 
I should have a certain freedom of aetion. I 
was of opinion that this was indispensable. 

Chairman . — Therefore the Provisional Govern- 
ment was dealing already on the night of August 
26th-27th with the question of the rebellion of 
which we are speaking now ? 

Kerensky . — I do not remember vvhether the 
word “ rebellion ” had been mentioned. We 
spoke generally of the extremely serious situation, 
of the obvious act of insubordination by Kornilov, 
of the attempt to overthrow the Provisional 
Government. 

I forgot to say why “ they ” wished me to 
go to Headquarters. Lvov ^id several times 
that they thought it of the utmost importance 
that a lawful transfer of power should take 
place, that there should be no seizure of 
power, but that there should be a formal decision 
by the Provisional Government to transfer it. 
“ They ” seemed to lay particular emphasis on 
that. Lvov at least three times resumed that 
point, and insisted that they considered it of the 
utmost importance that the Provisional Govern- 
ment should decide the transfer of power, so that- 
everything should be done in a perfectly legal 
form. 

Raupakh . — Tell us, please, was not the surrender 
of their portfolios by the Ministers at that night 
sitting occasioned by an endeavour to leave you 
wider powers for combating- the rebellion ? 
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Kerensky.— Yes. The position was so compli- 
cated ! The mutual relations within the Provisional 
Government had already been rather difficult, 
while now, under the newly created circumstances, 
the necessary steps could hardly be taken rapidly. 
The Government lacked cohesion and solidarity. 
The “ polarity ” between Kokoshkin and Tchernov 
was found to be particularly embarrassing. They 
were elements that could hardly act jointly, or 
even stay together, at such a moment. 

[The powers obtained by me from the Provisional 
Government on the eve of August 27th for the 
suppression of General Kornilov’s rebellion were 
thus formulated in my Message to the population, 
issued on the same date, August 27th : “ The 

Provisional Government* has found it necessary, 
for saving the country and the Republican order, 
to empower me to take prompt and resolute 
measures for nipping in the bud any attempts to 
encroach upon the supreme authority in the State 
and upon the righ'ts conquered by the Revolution 
for its citizens. I am taking all the measures 
required for the preservation of order and 
liberty in the eountry.” This text confirms 
that on the night preceding August 27th I did 
not reeeivc “ entire plenitude of authority,” but 
only defined powers for the solution of a definite 
problem, viz. the quickest and least painful 
“ liquidation” of the Kornilov move. When, after 
the almost instantaneous quelling of the rebellion, 
there came a “ quinquevirate ” period (the so- 
called Directorate), such a form of government 
accorded least with my own desires, whereas such 
a concentration of power as took place on August 
27th seems to me to have been a clear necessity. 
While entering upon a struggle with a conspiracy 
directed by the will of a single person, the State 
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must oppose that will by a power capable of 
prompt and decisive acts. No collegiate body can 
act as such a power, least of all one that is com- 
posed of a coalition. 

The blow struck by Kornilov was aimed at the 
very junction of the cpalition forces that governed 
the country, the Provisional Government, and 
could not but strengthen the centrifugal forces 
within the same. The Provisional Government was 
living through a crisis like the one it had experi- 
enced between the 3rd and the 5th of July ; the 
only difference was in the parts played by the 
political wings (the Right and the Left) — parts 
which were now the reverse of what they had been 
before. The struggle with Kornilov had to be 
carried on in the name afid with the participation 
of the whole people, and the Government had to 
act only as the people’s common authority, without 
inclining towards the Right wing for an agreement 
with the rebels, or towards the Left wing for 
combating whole groups and classes of the popula- 
tion under the pretence of suppressing the counter- 
revolution. As far as we can judge ourselves, the 
Provisional Government has fulfilled this task of 
a concentration of authority. At any rate, it did 
not shed a single drop of blood ; and it did not 
permit a single superfluous victim to be made, nor 
has it deviated a single step from its sworn promise 
to govern in the name of the general interests of 
the whole State. 

That is precisely my reply to the rhetorical 
question put to me on September 5th at* the 
Democratic Conference by J. G. Tseretelli : “ When, 
at thfe moment of Kornilov’s rush, in order to have 
a free hand against Kornilov, who was marching, 
upon revolutionary Petrograd with a dictatorship, 
the head of the Government felt it necessary (but 
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only on that particular occasion) to confront 
Kornilov with the revolutionary power of a single 
person, was he right or was he wrong?” To 
which Tseretelli himself immediately answers that, 
in his opinion, “ he was wrong,” He thinks that, 
” as a matter of fact, only the union of the entire 
democracy at that moment, the indissoluble union 
of the Government and of all its representatives 
with the democracy, could and actually did save 
the Revolution.” 

If they did save it, what was wrong then ? 
Why then did Tseretelli not only say of me that 
“ at this time of his administration he committed 
blunders,” but also think fit to declare : “ Let 
democracy blame itself if at that height its repre- 
sentative’s head shall turn.”' (Cheers.) In what 
way was the turning of my head made manifest ? 
Was it in my declining to throw myself, between the 
27th and the 30th of August, into the arms of 
the elements and to proclaim, with the support of 
the Soviets, a carfipaign against the whole of the 
Russia that exists outside the Soviets, thus affirming 
my fullness of power by the horrors of civil war ? 
Or was it in that, while remaining the representative 
of the whole democracy, of the whole of Russia 
that was free and dc^mtcd to freedom, I did not, 
in the night preceding August 28th, appear 
before the Central Executive Committee of the 
Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies 
in order to “ unite myself indissolubly ” only with 
one portion of the democracy, though a very 
influential one ? Was it not clear to everyone 
that, if my head had really turned, I could have 
restored tyranny in Russia two months earlier (than 
it actually came), at this very Central Executive. 
Committee on the night preceding August 28th, 
under the cover of the. watchword : “ All the power 
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to the Soviets ” ? Or was, perhaps, the turning 
of my head shown in the fact that, on the very 
next day after the bloodless conclusion of the 
Kornilov rebellion, I insisted in reinstating the 
work of the Provisional Government as a whole, 
and was only prevented from carrying my wish 
into effect by impediments from outside, which 
compelled me to behold for three weeks, with 
set teeth, how the State was being ruined and the 
Revolution was perishing, merely because the vic- 
tory of the whole of Russia, that had been of one 
mind, was entirely and exclusively attributed to 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
who (the imaginary victors !) were preparing all 
the time to dictate their terms to Russia and to 
the Government ! JTo, the wine of victory did 
not go to my head ; although, if you like, my head 
was really turning, but only from my consciousness 
that, in spite of all temptations, I remained sober 
to the last, though once more solitary. I had been 
solitary at the very outset of the rebellion, when, 
because of the conduct of Miliukov and the news- 
paper “ Retch,” the Left started to hunt down the 
whole party of the Constitutional Democrats, and 
the “ Izvestia ” of the Central Executive Conunittee 
demanded the elimination of the representatives 
of that party from the Government. Then I 
was the only one who said what J. G. Tseretelli 
vainly urged later at the Democratic Conference : 
“ One must not approach political currents with a 
Penal Code criterion,” and, “ When they tell you 
that you must determine the degree of participation 
of individual persons or organizations, and that 
that participation obliges you to sweep away from 
political work an entire political party containing 
heterogeneous elements, then the problem has not, 
politically speaking, been stated properly.”] 
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RaupakJi—'FroTa. the moment, then, when the 
portfolios were handed over to you, you con- 
sidered that the plenitude of power belonged to 
you ? 

Kerensky. — No, I did not consider it so, and 
that is why I deelined to aceept the resignations. 
The problem merely consisted in creating such 
conditions as would render it possible to act 
promptly and resolutely, and to effect, in case of 
need, a re-grouping within the Provisional Govern- 
ment. This led to the relations with some of the 
Cadets among the Ministers becoming somewhat 
strained, as a certain difference in our and their re- 
spective attitudes towards events manifested itself. 
The majority of the Ministers continued to exercise 
their functions, and actually contributed in every 
way towards ending the rebellion. Only a very 
small group of Ministers, not more than two, raised, 
the question of resignation quite formally, and 
abstained decidedly from every contact with the 
Provisional Government. They laid stress on 
their being no longer Ministers. I impressed upon 
them there and then that this meant that they 
had resigned of themselves, since I had not accepted 
the resignation of the members of the Provisional 
Government. 

[Tchernov then also retired immediately from 
the Provisional Government, but was energetic 
in repressing the rebellion ; he made a tour of all 
the positions round Petrograd, and issued his 
appeal by the “ Rural Minister ” which became 
famous for a time. At present, when in Russia, 
or rather in Muscovy, the “ knights of denuncia- 
tion and execution ” are raging as of old, I con- 
sider it a duty to emphasize the fact that the 
behaviour of those two Cadet Ministers was by no 
means typical. The other Constitutional Demo- 
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cratic Ministers remained with the majority of 
the Provisional Government. Still less could con- 
clusions be drawn from the conduct of those two 
members of the Government as to the mood of 
the whole Cadet Party at the time. One ought 
to look at the facts, and remember what had 
happened from the 3rcl to the 5th of July. Then it 
was the same thing, only vice versa. The attempted 
rebellion, then, too, originated with elements hostile 
to the coalition, only then they were the Left ele- 
ments. Then, too, it was necessary to take prompt 
and resolute measures, while there were also hesita- 
tions, but on the opposite wing of the Provisional 
Government. Those hesitations last'^d until the 
peals of thunder from before Kalustch and Tar- 
nopol reached Petro-rrad., Now, as then, nobody 
approved the “ way of acting ” : on both occasions 
there was complete solidarity on that question 
between the two wings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. On both occasions the question was only 
as to the manner of combating the rebels, whether 
resolutely, or by seeking a way to reconciliation. 
Just as on the 3rd--5th of July, to people who 
were utter strangers to Social-Maximalist men- 
tality, mere hesitation on the question as to the 
necessity of resolute measures seemed to be a 
crime, so after the 26th-30th August all those 
were classed among “ traitors to the Revolution ” 
who offended in the same way, i.e, by too closely 
approximating to the sentiment of the Kornilovites, 
or by too intimate an understanding of the motives 
of their activity. Both these parties in turn 
failed to “ see the wood for the trees ” ; through 
their personal sentiment they overlooked the 
State and that terrible danger which lurked 
equally in Bolshevism and Kornilovism. On both 
occasions the position of the members of the 
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Provisional Government who understood too well 
the, motives of the criminal moves waS all the 
more difficult because, within their own parties, 
now the Left, now the Right, Maximalism already 
found an active echo. Let us remember Kamkov 
or Martov, in the days of the 3rd-5th July, and 
Miliukov or Struve, in the days of the Kornilov 
movement. 

Lack of sharpness to its edges constituted both 
the strength and the weakness of the Coalitional 
Government ; it constituted strength so long as 
State-consciousness prevailed over class and group 
interests, but became a weakness when that con- 
sciousness was extinguished. 

To return to the Cadet Ministers who were in 
the Provisional Government <- before, during, and 
after Kornilovism, I feel bound to testify to the 
intentional maliciousness of accusing such clean 
men as Kartashev, Oldenburg, Kishkin and others 
of any intrigues and conspiracies against democ- 
racy. If these Radicals by conviction represented 
the Russian bourgeoisie as members of the Cadet 
Party, it was that wise portion of the same which, 
according to the w'ords of Tseretelli himself, “ had 
understood that at this moment the Kornilov 
adventure did not mean the affirmation of the 
principles put forward by Kornilov, but the com- 
plete destruction of the country.'" The Cadet Party 
also perceived the error of some of its members : 
after August 27th-29th, Miliukov soon left for 
a “ rest ” in the Crimea, while I, as Prime Minister, 
up cto the very opening of the Provisional Council 
of the Republic, in my negotiations with the Cadet 
Party, had to deal chiefly with that very sagacious, 
far-seeing, and real statesman, V. D. Nabokov.] 

Baupakk . — I am putting this question as to 
your powers because -the dismissal of the Supreme 
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Commander- in-Chief would only be possible by 
an order of the Government. 

Kerensky. — This was done before the resignation 
of the Ministers. 

Raupakh.— There was then an ukase, a decision 
of the Government as to the discharge of Kornilov ? 

Kerensky. — That was resolved immediately. 

Chairman. — And does it exist in writing ? 

Kerensky. — I don’t know whether it exists in 
writing, as the sitting was a rather stormy one. 

Raupakh. — The dismissal, then, was not your 
personal act, but a decision of the Government ? 

Kerensky. — Certainly. Only I can’t say whether 
the decision was put into writing there and then. 
At the sittings are present the Chief Clerk of the 
Provisional Govcrniaenb and the Bureau officials, 
who afterwards enter all the resolutions in the 
journal. I only remember that my motion was 
to the effect that it was necessary immediately to 
request Kornilov to resign his post. Such was 
my declaration. 

Raupakh.— Do you recollect how the telegram 
was drafted ? In your own name, or in that of 
the Provisional Government ? 

Kerensky. — The telegram was composed in a 
hurry. 

Raupakh. — Was it not entered in the journal 
of papers despatched ? 

Kerensky. — It was drafted in a very great hurry. 
One must remember the circumstances of that 
night. 

Raupakh. — But it must be in existence. It* was 
transmitted by the direct line. It must be here ; 
we couldn’t find it there. 

Kerensky. — Where do you mean by “there”? 

Raupakh. — At Headquarters. It was nbt to be 
found there. 


14 
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Kerensky . — What do you mean by “it was not 
to be* found ” ? 

Chairman . — It proved to have been lost. It 
was taken by Kornilov ; it was brought to the 
Staff ; it was used as evidenee, but it was not 
to be found there. We did not get it in the original. 

Raupakh . — The dismissal of Kornilov was not, 
then, a personal aet of your own, but a decision 
of the Government ? This is very important. 

Kerensky . — It was moved and adopted by the 
Provisional Government before the resignations had 
been handed to me. There is no doubt whatever 
about that. I made a detailed report, together 
with the conclusion arising therefrom. 

[The Commission of Inquiry went so minutely 
into the question of the «ioment of General Kor- 
nilov’s dismissal and the circumstances in which 
the telegram about it was dispatched to him 
because, in the course of the inquiry, formal defects 
of the telegram mentioned at that point of my 
interrogatory were 'advanced as one of the serious 
motives of Kornilov’s refusal to lay down the 
command. The defects were the following : (1) 
the absence of a serial number ; (2) the mere 

signature “ Kerensky ” without the addition of 
my status ; (3) the absence of any reference to the 
decision of the Provisional Government. But if 
General Kornilov had really entertained any serious 
doubt as to the authenticity of that telegram, 
or as to my authority to send it, he could and 
should first of all have^ immediately addressed an 
inqfiiry for verification*; and secondly, his scepti- 
cism would have been somehow reflected in conversa- 
tion with Savinkov on the Hughes tape machine 
on August 27th ; but, of com-se, he made no such 
indications of uncertainty. Among motives for 
refusing to surrender his office set out on the 
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Hughes tape machine is no mention of the 
formal' defects of this telegram. Only in one of 
Kornilov’s depositions known to me he says, by 
the way : “ On the morning of August 27th I 
received a telegram signed ‘ Kerensky,’ but without 
any number, instructing me to hand over my post 
to Lukomsky.’ That is all ! 

Filonenko, if credence may be given to his 
deposition in this case, establishes that it was he 
who raised the doubt in General Kornilov’s mind 
as to the authenticity of the telegram, and that 
it was he who ascertained the genuineness of 
the same on August 27th, in his conversation 
with Savinkov. In other words, ic follows from 
Filonenko’s version that the clearing-up of any 
doubt as to the genuineness of the telegram 
did not in the least influence Kornilov’s further 
conduct. Nor did General Lukomsky doubt for 
a moment the genuineness of my telegram, since 
without any inquiries he sent me a telegram in 
reply with a reasoned refusal to undertake the 
command instead of General Kornilov. 

I explained intentionally this insignificant epi- 
sode of the telegram with greater detail in order 
to show with what care and attention the Com- 
mission of Inquiry was verifying every indication 
in favour of General Kornilov, and was eager to 
ascertain the slightest fact that might provide a 
motive justifying General Kornilov s conduct. How 
very different was the activity of the Commission 
of Inquiry, formed by me personally, from any 
attempt “ to hide in snap judgments in Cour'o and 
in graves the truth, the aims of the movement, 
and the participation of members of the Govern- 
ment in the affair ” ! But it is exactly such a, 
purpose that General Alexeiev attributes to the 
“ invisible participators (in the Kornilov revolt) 
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who came as the masters of destiny and the 
managers of the inquiry.” 

Does not the whole tenor of the minutes of my 
examination prove the real independence of the 
Commission of Inquiry, which enabled it to inves- 
tigate so closely, and sometimes even captiously, 
the acts of the “ master of destiny ” ? Alex- 
eiev’s insinuation only proves one thing : that 
the society educated by the justice of a Stche- 
glovitov only deserves a tribunal a la Stutchka ! 


. § 23. 

Chairman . — What happened, in chronological 
order, after you sent off the hist telegram ; what 
objections arose in view of the manifesto to the 
population of the Prime Minister of August 27th 
which was then being worked out ? 

Kerensky . — I think there arose a question as to 
the desirability of "delaying this telegram, and^ I 
think, it was delayed. But which telegram are 
you speaking of ? 

Chairman.— Oi the manifesto in your name 
of August 27th. (One of the members of the 
Commission hands to Kerensky the telegram in 
question.) 

[I remember that the despatch by wifeless of 
this telegram which I addressed to the population 
was delayed, but not on account of the motives 
insisted upon by those _^persons who proposed its 
delay. These persons were anxious to put off 
altogether the publication of the “ conflict ” be- 
tween the Provisional Government and General 
^Kornilov, in order not to lose the possibility of 
finding a “ compromise ” and to settle the mis- 
* Minister of Justitie under the Bolsheviks. 
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understanding by peaceful means, on the basis of 
“ mutual concessions.” As I explained before, I 
could not agree to that, and my agreement was 
the less possible as towards the evening of the 27th, 
especially during the night, most of the conciliators 
insisted on a compromise, no longer on the sup- 
position of Kornilov’s hona fide mistake (which by 
that time was already disproved by the facts), 
but on the ground of “ sober calculation of the 
real forces.” By that time General Kornilov was 
already a fighting party, which had mobilized its 
forces. 

Among the public at large there is a conviction 
that General Kornilov’s active move against the 
Provisional Government began after he became 
acquainted with niy appeal to the population of 
August 28th, circulated by wire, and after the 
telegraphic prohibition to the railways from carry- 
ing out any orders of the “ late ” Supreme Com- 
mander in-Chief, that is to say of Kornilov. This 
conviction is quite erroneous. It is an error 
which is strongly supported by the Kornilovites. 
Indeed, Kornilov himself, when he says that it 
was only on August 28th that “ he resolved to 
move openly and to force the Provisional Govern- 
ment by pressure,” is trying to represent his move 
as a consequence of “ my having been declared 
by the Provisional Government on August 28th 
to be a traitor to the country.” 

As a matter of fact, my appeal did not play 
any part in Kornilov’s resolve to make his move. 
This is clear even from the remark written down 
by General Kornilov on the very date of August 
28th with regard to the copy of my telegram 
addressed to General Klembovsky, which had been 
reported to Kornilov. General Kornilov wrote on 
the copy of that telegram as followi : . “ I request 
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General Klembovsky to let me know immediately 
his decision, since on the ground of his yesterday's 
telegram [that is to say of August 27th] I 
have already taken a definite decision, the rescind- 
ing of which would be the cause of great convul- 
sions in the army and in the country.” On 
the same day (August 27th J Krimov’s echelons 
began to force their way by violence, so that it 
proved necessary to remove the rails in order to 
keep them back. On August 27th General 
Kornilov’s communications with various fronts were 
concluded, and an order was sent to the Commanders 
of the rear districts to obey Kornilov henceforward. 
At least I knoty one such telegram that had been 
sent to the Commander of the Moscow Military 
District. General Denikin* had already sent on 
that day to the Provisional Government his laconic 
but clear telegram No. 145, which began with the 
words : “ I am a soldier and cannot play at hide- 
and-seek," and as well had undertaken on the spot 
a number of unecjuivocal measures. In short, 
on August 27th the mobilization of troops for 
operations on a wide front was proceeding most 
intensely at Headquarters. So that on the night 
of August 27th, w'hile the conciliators were be- 
sieging me in the Winter Palace, at Headquarters 
the irretrievable decision had already been taken 
“ to compel the Provisional Government to remove 
from its midst those Ministers who, according to 
my [Kornilov’s] information, are traitors to the 
country, and, secondly, to reorganize itself in such 
a way® as to secure for the*^ountry a strong and firm 
authority. In order to exercise pressure on the 
Provisional Government, I resolved to utilize General 
Ij[rimov’s 3rd Cavalry Corps, ordering it to continue 
its concentration towards Petrograd.” This forms 
a most valuable confession by General Kornilov. 
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He thinks, however, that his soldier’s word of 
honour will be believed by everybody and that 
nobody will ever doubt that it was only after his 
being insulted by the Government that Kornilov 
suddenly resolved to make an open move ; whereas, 
in fact, the draft of his famous Declaration to the 
People of Russia w.is already prepared on August 
27th ; my Appeal has perhaps only accelerated 
its publication with a suitable alteration at the 


beginning of its text.^ 

* The following is the text of 
I have to refer so often. 

A MESSAGE TO THE 
POPULATION 

I hereby announce : " • 

On August 26th General 
Kornilov sent to me the mem- 
ber of the State Duma V. N, 
Lvov with a demand for the 
surrender by the Provisional 
Government of the wdiole 
plenitude of Civil and Military 
authority, with a view to his 
forming, at his personal dis- 
cretion, a NEW GOVERNMENT 
for administering the country. 
The authenticity of Deputy 
Lvov’s authorization to make 
such a proposal to me was 
subsequently confirmed by 
General Kornilov in his con- 
versation with me by direct 
wire. Perceiving in the pre- 
sentation of such demands, 
addressed to the Provisional 
Government itn my person, a 
desire of some circles of Rus- 
sian society to take advantage 
of the grave condition of the 


these two documents, to which 

PROCLAMATION BY THE 

SUPREME COMMANDER- 

IN-CHIEF 

The Premier’s telegram No. 
4103 is in its first portion a 
lie throughout : it was not I 
wdio sent Deputy Vladimir 
Lvov to the Provisional 
Government, but he came to 
mo as the Premier’s envoy. 
Deputy Alexis Aladin is a 
witness to this. 

A great provocation has 
thus taken place, which jeo- 
pardizes the fate of the 
FATHERLAND. 

People of Russia ! 

Our great country is dying. 
The hour of its end is near. 
Being compelled to come for- 
ward in the open, I, General 
Kornilov, declare that, under 
the pressure of the Bolshewik 
majority of the Soviets, the 
Provisional Government is 
acting in complete liccprd 
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State for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in the country a state 
of authority in contradiction 
to the conquests of the Revolu- 
tion, the Provisional Govern- 
ment has found it indispens- 
able : 

To authorize me, for the 
salvation of OUR country, of 
liberty, and of Republican 
order, to take prompt and 
resolute measures for the 
purpose of uprooting any at- 
tempt to encroach upon the 
Supreme Authority in the 
State and upon the rights 
which the citizens have con- 
quered by the Revolution. 

I am taking all necessary 
measures to protect the liberty 
and order of the country, and 
the population will be in- 
formed in . due course with 
regard to such measures. 

At the same time I order 
herewith : 

I. General Kornilov to sur- 
render the post of Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief to Gener- 
al Klembovsky, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief over the armies 
of the Northern front which 
bar the way to Petrograd ; 
and General Klembovsky to 
enter temporarily upon the 
post of Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief, while remaining at 
Pskov. 

II. To declare the city and 
district of Petrograd under 
Martial Law, extending to it 
the regulations for the localities 
declared under Ms^rtial Law. 


with the plans of the German 
General Staff, at the time 
when enemy troops are landing 
on the Riga coast ; it is 
killing the army and shaking 
the foundations of the country. 

A grave sense of the inevit- 
able ruin of the country com- 
mands me at this threatening 
moment to call upon all Rus- 
sian people to save the dying 
country. 

All you in whose breast a 
Russian heart is beating ; all 
you who believe in God and in 
the temples, pray to the Lord 
to manifest the greatest mir- 
acle of saving our native land. 
I, General Kornilov, the son 
of a Cossack peasant, declare 
to all and sundry that I want 
nothing for my own person, 
except the preservation of a 
Great Russia, and I swear to 
carry over the people, by 
means of a victory over the 
enemy, to the Constituent 
Assembly at wliich it will 
decide its own fate and choose 
the order of its new State life. 

I cannot bring it upon my- 
self to hand over Russia to its 
hereditary enemy, the German 
race, and to turn the Russian 
people into slaves of the Ger- 
mans, but prefer to die on the 
field of honour and battle, so 
'hs not to see the shame and 
infamy of the Russian Land. 

Russian people, the life of 
your country is in your hands I 
General Kornilov. 
The Ttih day of August 
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(See Code of Law, vol. ii., 
on Provincial Public Institu- 
tions, Art. 28, with its supple- 
ment of 1892 and its continua- 
tion of 1912.) 

I call upon all the citizens 
to preserve complete tran- 
quillity and to maintain o»der, 
which is so indispensable for 
the salvation of the country. 

I call upon all the ranks of 
the army and navy to carry 
on with calmness and self- 
abnegation their duty of de- 
fending the country against 
the external enemy. 

A. F. Kerensky, 

Prime-Minister, Minister of 
War and of Marine. • 

The 27th day of August 1917. 

My telegram which the conciliators wanted 
to stop, far from “ provoking ” anything, even 
rendered essential assistance to Headquarters by 
providing them with an opportunity for still further 
covering up their traces. The definite decision, 
the rescinding of which “ would be the cause of 
convulsion in the army and in the country,” was 
taken first, while the refusal to surrender the com- 
mand followed only afterwards. This was the real 
sequence of events. 

Only prompt and resolute measures could save 
the country, and did save it then, from great and 
sanguinary convulsions. I was all the more unable 
to admit any delay as, shice the evening of August 
26th, it had become clear to me that we had to 
deal with eyents which were unfolding themselves 
according to a previously thought-out plan, and 
that, while calculating upon taking the Provisional 
Government by surprise, the conspirators had also 
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provided for the possibility of another turn of 
events. It was also necessary to take into account 
the possibility of surprise on the part of those ele- 
ments who had been got ready in various localities, 
including Petrograd, with the intention of forming 
fighting bodies from them ; about these we had 
information. It may be added that by the trains 
going from Mohilev towards Petrograd, which 
were stopped on the way on the 27th and the 28th 
of August, there travelled groups of persons who 
were intended to distinguish themselves at Petro- 
grad by their active support of Headquarters.] 


§24. 

c t 

Chair man. —Were no objections raised against 
sending off that telegram of August 27th ? 

Objections were made. It was urged 
that the affair would perhaps end in a compromise. 
That was said by .those who held the point of 
view which was most clearly expressed afterwards 
by Miliukov, who called upon me to offer his 
mediation, declaring that I ought to understand 
that the real strength lay on the side of Kornilov. 

Until it became finally clear that my predictions 
were correct, and that Kornilov found himself in a 
complete “vacuum,” there remained up to the last 
moment a large number of adherents to a policy 
of compromise, or, to speak more correctly, of 
surrendering the positions to Kornilov. 

[Miliukov’s visit to my t^tudy took place during 
the djiy of August 28th. 

In this connection General Alexeie iV‘=ays in his 
deposition as follows : “ As it seemed very likely 
fhat in this affair General Kornilov was acting in 
agreement with several members of the Provisional 
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Govamment, and that only during the last days 
of August— the 26th to the 28th— this agreement 
was infringed or some misunderstanding had oc- 
curred in the interval, Miliukov and myself called 
once more on the Premier on August 28th at 
3 p.m., to make an attempt to induce him to send 
to Mohilev several iftembers of the Government 
together with Miliukov to clear up matters so as 
to reach an agreement ; or, at least, to continue 
negotiations by the Hughes apparatus. But in 
this we met with a resolute refusal.” I ought to 
mention that while he was in my study General 
Alexeiev kept silent the whole time, except for a 
few words on the position at the front in the 
absence of command which had occurred, so that 
I was rather in the •dark* as to the reason for his 
presence at my interview with Miliukov. At any 
rate, it never occurred to me then, on August 
28th at 3 p.m., that there were sitting before me 
not only partisans, but such partisans as had come 
to me from a certain meeting,- as I learnt after- 
war<is. I need hardly say that the motives for 
the necessity of continuing negotiations, which are 
set out in the above deposition of General Alexeiev, 
were not even hinted at by Miliukov in our con- 
versation ; for, if he had done so, he would not 
have had the opportunity of carrying on his con- 
versation with me to the end. 

Miliukov reasoned on the ground of the interests 
of the State, of the patriotic motives of the move 
of General Kornilov, who was only mistaken in his 
methods, and, lastly, as a* ultima ratio, he brought 
forward the reasgp. which seemed to him the rpost 
conclusive c-.o” effective, namely, that the real 
strength lay on the side of Kornilov.^ 

* On what real forces they were counting ai| Headquaxten 
and on what they founded their assqrance of the wide su|^pbrt 
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As far as I remember, I replied that I would 
r^1;Jier die than subordinate Right to the argument 
of Force. I added that I was astonished at the 
suggestion made to me, the Premier, to continue 
negotiations after General Kornilov had dared to 
declare the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to be agents of 5he German General 
Staff. Yes, I was very angry. I felt extremely 
indignant at Miliukov’s complete indifference to 
this, to say the least, quite inadmissible sally of 
Kornilov, though among the members of the 
Provisional Government there were some of 
Miliukov’s closest political friends. Even Prince 
Trubetzkoy, ‘who experienced the strong pressure 
of the atmosphere at Headquarters, relates that 

and success of “ the open move against the Provisional Govern- 
ment,” may be seen from the following “ diplomatic ” tele- 
gram, No. 202, from Prince Trubet7ko3% authorized by General 
Kornilov, which was sent on the vwrning of August 28th 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I describe this telegratn 
as authorized by Gcnc^'al Kornilov because, before dispatch- 
ing it to Petrograd, Prince Trubetzkoy had shown it to General 
Kornilov, who, “ after acquainting himself with the text of 
the same, said, ‘ Send it on.’ ” Here is the text of this tele- 
gram, which has become known to me only now : — 

“ On a sober estimate of the position, one has to admit 
that the whole personnel in command, the overwhelming 
majority of the officers, and the best part of the army at 
the front will follow Kornilov. In the rear there will stand 
on his side the whole of Cossackdom, the majority of the 
military schools, as well as the best elements of the troops. 
To their physical power must be added the superiority of a 
military organization over the weakness of the Government 
orgaps, the moral sympathy of oil non-Socialist elements of the 
population, the ever-growing discontent with the existing 
order among, the lowest classes, and, the majority 

of the popular and urban masses, who havebeVorne blunted 
^ in regard to everything, the indifference which obeys the 
stroke qf the whip. An enormous number of those who were 
Socialists in March will doubtless pass over immediately to 
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when on August 28th he became acquainted with 
the contents of the Proclamation to the Russian 
People (Kornilov’s Order No. 1), he was “ so 
astonished at it that he doubted its genuineness,” 
and it became clear to him that “ adventurers 
had passed off on General Kornilov a document 
which he signed witihout proper consideration.” 
The text of that document made it clear to 
Trubetzkoy that reconciliation was impossible. 

I also remember that in the course of ihat con- 
versation I pointed out to Miliukov that my 
attitude towards the move of Kornilov could not 
be any different from my attitude towards the 
Bolsheviks in July ; that from the point of view 
of the authority of the State the position was in 

• • 

their side. On the other hand, the latest events at the front 
and in the rear, especially at ICazan, have demonstrated 
with unmistakable clearness tlie picture of the complete 
bankruptcy of the present order of things and the in- 
evitability of a catastrophe unless a crisis takes place at 
once. 

This consideration seems to be decisive for General Kor- 
nilov, who is aware that only by rc.solutcness is it possible 
to stop Russia at the edge of the abyss into which it will 
otherwise roll. It is neither here nor there to say that Kor- 
nilov is preparing the triumph of the Kaiser, when there 
will soon remain nothing for the German troops to overcome 
except our wide expanses. It depends on the men now in 
power whether they will meet the inevitable crisis half-way, 
thus rendering it painless and preserving the real guarantees 
of popular freedom, or if they will take upon themselves, by 
their opposition, the responsibility for innumerable new 
calamities. I am convinced that only the immediate arrival 
here of the Premier, of the ^Deputy Minister of War^and 
of yourself, in order to establish jointly with the Supreme 
Commander-in-CJpi3Mhe foundations of a strong authority, 
can avert " tne threatening danger of civil war.” 

Does not this telegram once more confirm that my urgent , 
measures against General Kornilov’s move had a sufficient 
foundation ? 
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both cases exactly the same, and that the Govern- 
ment was faced by a similar attempt to snatch 
power by violence, etc. I remember how Miliukov 
argued, from the difference in the motives of the 
crime (which difference as to motives I did not 
deny myself, nor do I deny it now), the necessity 
for a different attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards the crime itself. I thus had before 
me an inversion of Martov in July. Indeed, the 
leading articles in the “ Retch ” (the leading organ 
of the C.D.) at this time corresponded to the lead- 
ing articles in the “ Novaya Jizn ” (the organ of 
Internationalist Mensheviks) during the period of 
the Bolshevfe revolt. 

I have already mentioned that prominent indi- 
vidual Liberals were giA'ing by their conduct in 
the Kornilov days fruitful material to Bolshevik 
and semi-Bolshevik demagogues. In the ranks of 
the democracy there began a final assault upon the 
sole State idea which had been saving the State 
from political death — upon the idea of a single uni- 
versally-national authority. Some started the attack 
openly and others in a cowardly way, hiding 
themselves behind the watchword of “ a coalition 
without the Cadets,” though they knew full well 
that this watchword practically signified the nega- 
tion of a coalition, since all that was progressive, 
but not democratic, including the industrial aris- 
tocracy of Moscow, had then united round the 
Constitutional Democratic Party. 

After Kornilov’s move the Government rema’ned 
solidary in its endeavour again to unite “ the 
representatives of all those elements which placed 
the eternal and general interests oi'YftH^iatJititry above 
the temporary and private interests of single 
parties or classes.” The Government declared 
this aspiration to be its immediate task in its 
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Message to the population of September 1st, 
in which it proclaimed Russia to be a Republic. 
The “ eternal and universal ” was forgotten by 
all parties and classes in the name of the “ tem- 
porary and private ” ; both among the democracy 
and the bourgeoisie the irreconcilable but active 
minority was rapidly oapturing influence and power. 
If, however, one can understand Bolsheviks who, 
by letting loose all the dark animal instincts of 
the masses of the people, wished to capture and to 
utilize for their own purposes the really gigantic 
force of these masses, one must stand quite puzzled 
at the “ Realist ” policy of the irreconcilable wing 
of the bourgeois intellectuals, who made it their 
aim to free the State from the pressure of the 
whole “ revolutionary democracy,” without possess- 
ing at that time any real force at their disposal. 
Truly, God deprives of their reason those whom 
He wishes to chastise. But, while punishing them- 
-selves, these “ sober ” elements of the country 
have greatly helped the Anarchist-Bolsheviks to 
precipitate Russia into the abyss.] 

Kerensky . — Apart from the attempts at com- 
promise, there went on at this time a wholesale 
exodus from this place, known to be doomed to 
ruin. Indeed, on a certain night I walked about 
here, in the Winter Palace, almost alone, not 
because I did not wish to act together with any- 
body else, but simply because such an atmosphere 
had been created all round that it was considered 
to be more prudent to keep away from such marshy 
ground. 

[I must admit that in appearance Miliukov had 
selected a vo.:<^*^nvenient moment for proving to 
me that the real strength was on the side of Kor- 
nilov. The day of the 28th of August was pre-‘ 
cisely the time of the greatest hesitations and of 
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the greatest doubts as to the strength of Koirnilov’s 
.opponents, as well as of the greatest nervousness 
in the midst of the democracy itself. The linger- 
ing self-suggestion of a “ counter-revolution ” had 
induced a good many to exaggerate the strength 
of the adherents of the “Republican reaction” 
in the country. Bewildered ^Dy the noisy confusion 
of the “ Kornilovist revolution,” a good many 
people were as crudely mistaken as Miliukov 
himself. I shall never forget the painful long hours 
of that Monday, and especially of that Monday 
night. What pressure was I subjected to all that 
time, resisting while seeing the growing perplexity 
all round r&e ! This Petrograd atmosphere of 
utter mental depression was rendering still more 
unbearable one’s consciousnecs that the absence 
of a Chief at the front, the excesses within the 
country, and the dislocation of transport might 
cause at any moment irretrievable consequence 
to the as yet hardly recuperated mechanism of 
the State. During those painfully lingering days 
I was weighed down by a truly superhuman respon- 
sibility ! I remember with a feeling of satisfaction 
that I did not then bend down under its weight. 
I also remember with gratitude those persons who 
supported me then simply as human beings. It 
was only on the next day, August 29 th, that a 
mighty reaction against the mad attempt of the 
conspirators manifested itself throughout the whole 
of the country. I have already said, and I must 
point out once more, that the credit for the victory 
ovejr Kornilov could not^ under any circumstances 
be especially ascribed to the Soviets. The Kor- 
nilov movement was bloodlessiy'*b¥uslagd at Uie 
very first moment only thanks to the enthmiasm 
and the v/nity of the whole country, which had rallied 
to the national democratic authority. This unity 
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embraced immeasurably wider strata of the popu- 
lation than the Soviets circles at that time. The 
new municipal and Zemstvo local government 
bodies then played an enormous part in the popular 
movement. Hundreds and hundreds of telegrams 
from all corners of Russia were speaking out 
clearly that at this time the “ unification of all 
the living forces of the country ” was not yet 
an empty sound. It should not be forgotten that 
precisely at this time there was going on a healthy 
process of decrease in the political importance of 
the Soviets in the State. That process was inter- 
rupted by Kornilovism, which turned the Soviets 
into Bolshevik citadels. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Government had taken all its 
decisions and issued its orders before any outsider 
was aware of the very fact of Kornilov’s move. 
The legend of the Government’s having taken its 
measures against Kornilov only under pressure 
from the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of the Workmen’s and ■ Soldiers’ Deputies 
is absolutely contrary to the facts. In looking 
through the newspapers of that period I came 
across, in the issue of the “ Izvestia” of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies of August 27th, 
a characteristic little article entitled “ A Night 
of Alarm,” which shows strikingly how far even 
the most informed inhabitants of Petrograd were 
from the reality on the morning of August 27th. 
That paragraph relates the uninterrupted and 
alarming sittings of the Ministers and the Premier’s- 
consultations with , the military authorities, explain- 
ing it a^ ffie expectation of street demonstra- 
tions on the six months’ celebration of the out- 
break of the Revolution. The newspaper in question 
concludes its description of the night of alarm 

15 « 
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■with the remark that, “ on inquiries being 
mnde, the Bolsheviks and other organizations 
have made categorical statements that they 
had neither prepared nor were contemplating any 
movements. Similar declarations were made by 
all the democratic organizations.” Indeed, the 
day of August 27th passed ,off at Petrograd most 
quietly, without there being seen any hint of the 
Bolshevik rebellion which V. Lvov had “prophesied 
with such assurance. The author of that little 
article had not even the slightest idea as to how 
near he was to the truth when he reported “ some 
conjectures as to the possibility of such move- 
ments being provoked by the organizations of the 
Right ” ! The 28th of August was the hardest 
day, owing to its uncertainty, ^while on the evening 
of the 29th it had already become possible to issue 
the following Government communique : “ The 

rebellious attempt of General Kornilov and of 
the handful of adventurers who had gathered 
round him remains quite isolated from the active 
army and navy. Only small detachments which 
had been moved by General Kornilov towards 
Petrogi-ad still remain in error, but the fxrrther 
movement of these echelons has been stopped and 
communications between them interrupted. From 
everywhere in the provinces reports arrive affirming 
the complete loyalty of the troops and of the 
population to the Provisional Government, while 
all the public organizations send in declarations 
of their resolve to support the Government.” 
On ^August 80th the Winter Palace was again 
full of people and animation, the calculators of 
the balance of forces having forgStrsn their hesita- 
tions. General Alexeiev left in the ev^iang for 
Headquarters, but already on September 1st 
the Provisional Government had to write : “ The 
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insurrection of General Kornilov is suppressed, 
but the trouble carried by him into the ranks of 
the army and into the country is great. There is 
once more a great danger threatening the fate of 
the country and its liberty. The Provisional 
Government considers it to be its main task to 
restore the order of c the State and the fighting 
capacity of the army.” In its issue of September 
3rd the “ Izvestia ” of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, in an article headed “ Do not 
Destroy the Army,” had to put the terrible ques- 
tion : “ Was it the unruly acts and the assas- 
sinations which are disgracing the ^name of the 
Russian soldier that have saved Russia from Kor- 
nilov’s conspiracy ? No ; Russia was saved by some- 
thing quite different.” If a certain newspaper in 
a neutral State has recently put to the German 
Government the tragic inquiry as to whether it 
was going to erect in the Siegesallee at Berlin a 
monument to the conqueror of Russia — Lenin, I 
maintain very seriously that the Bolsheviks ought 
to erect on one of the squares of the former Russia 
an obelisk to Kornilov, with the inscription “ In 
hoc signo vinces.”] 

Chairman. — Had you had no conversation, with 
regard to the position that had been created, with 
Terestchenko, Dutov, Karaulov, and Savinkov ? 

Kerensky . — These conversations had nothing to 
do with my telegram of August 27th. As far as 
I remember, Dutov and the Cossacks came on 
the night of that day. ^ 

Chairman. — That is so. 

Kerensky. — They came with an intimation that 
they shhuld like to go to Headquarters with a 
view to mediation, in order to try to arrange* 
the relations with Kornilov. I related that I 
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would grant the permission required. But when 
on the next day, August 28th, there followed 
on the part of Kornilov not only an open act of 
disobedience, but also a declaration to the effect 
that we, the Provisional Government, were German 
agents, I refused permission for the Cossacks to 
start for Headquarters, saybig that after the con- 
ditions now created any mediations or journeyings 
for arranging the affair had become impossible, 
since the matter had now passed into quite a differ- 
ent stage. The Cossacks were greatly excited and 
made a grievance of my having first promised to 
let them start and then withdrawing the permis- 
sion. My answer was all the time to the effect 
that the position had changed in the interval in 
a radieal manner. * * 

[Altogether, in August the conduct of the Soviet 
of the Cossack armies was rather provoking, while 
in those days its members, and especially its Presi- 
dent, only managed with difficulty to abstain from 
giving utterance to their real opinions and inten- 
tions. I had to speak to them very sharply, all 
the more so as I could oppose to their political 
declarations the temper of Cossackdom at the 
front, which, since the resolution passed by the 
Council of the Cossack armies as to the irremova- 
bility of Kornilov, had been protesting to me against 
the policy of the Council. When later, on the 
29th and 30th of August, one deputation after 
another kept on arriving from the units of the 
third Cossack Corps, I had for the first time 
occasion to convince my|elf of the extraordinary 
exaggeration of the idea as to^any special luiity 
between the high and the low ranks in Cossack- 
dom. I was able to convince myself of it o^be more 
‘ through my personal experience at Gatchina. When 
a delegation from the Council of the Cossack 
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armies arrived there and began, among other 
things, to work against me as the “ betrayer ” 
of Kornilov, they met with no success among the 
rank and file of the corps, where, on the contrary, 
there was found favourable soil for the Bolshevik 
propagandists who were also agitating against me, 
but who concentrated their attention on quite 
different matters. In the end, after their having 
decided to “ deliver me ” to Dibenko, they nearly 
resolved to arrest their own officers as well. I 
was not, therefore, astonished in the least when 
news reached me of the sad issue of the fighting 
on the Don against Moscow Bolshevism.] 

Raupakh. — What about the proposal of lakub- 
ovitch, Tumanov, Savinkov, and Lebedev to 
enter upon a compromise ? 

Kerensky. — I do not remember any conversation 
with lakubovitch and Tumanov. As for Savin- 
kov, there had been a conversation with him 
about giving him an opportunity of talking the 
matter over with Headquarters "by the direct line, 
already on the evening of the 26 th of August. 

Raupakh. — But after that, did he not say that 
it was still possible ? 

Kerensky. — He was given the opportunity of 
speaking by direct line, and he did so throughout 
the whole day. But when Lukomsky’s telegram, 
which you probably remember, arrived and Savin- 
kov read it, he handed me a declaration to the 
effect that the reference made to him was a calumny, 
and that he never did, nor could, carry on nego- 
tiations in my name. He made a similar deckra- 
tion to Kornilov by the direct line. 

Raupakh. — Did not that conversation serve as a 
reason for Savinkov to point out that there was 
some possibility . . . ? 

Kerensky.— Thsit was during the night. 
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Raupakh.— After the conversation by the direct 
line ? 

Kerensky —Vossihly. I don’t remember. 

Raupakh.—l am anxious to clear the matter up 
with regard to all the persons who have been 
mentioned. 

Kerensky. — There were all Sorts of persons ; they 
should be divided into groups. As for the visit 
of the Cossacks, they were simply anxious to reach 
Headquarters in time. I have no doubt whatever 
that they were among those persons who, like 
Miliukov, for instance, were convinced that a 
victory would fall to the side of Kornilov, and not 
to that of tb‘e Revolution. 

Raupakh. — To the side of the “ real forces ” ? 

Kerensky. — As I said bcfoi'e, all these persons 
must not be thrown into one heap. As for lakub- 
ovitch and Tumanov, I do not remember having 
had any conversation with them. They spoke 
perhaps with me too, but such conversation must 
have been so insignificant that I remember nothing 
about it. I know only one thing : when I asked 
how it was that I did not see either Tumanov 
or lakubovitch, I was told by somebody— by 
Savinkov, if I remember rightly — that the whole 
thing had had such an effect on Tumanov that 
he was in a most depressed condition. I think 
that lakubovitch came later, and, if I am not 
mistaken, I requested him to invite several people 
to assist in organizing the defence. I remember, 
however, with certainty Savinkov’s offer to speak 
by 'direct wire on August. 27th, and then Miliu- 
kov’s call on the 29th. Subcequently, at the 
meeting of the Provisional Government, lyhen we 
1 discussed the question, I think, already on the 
eve of the solution of the crisis, part of the 
Government expresjffed itself for the necessity of a 
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solution by compromise, in view of the “ correlation 
of forces ” and of the necessity to avoid com- 
motions. Some argued that it would inevitably 
strengthen the Bolshevik current. There were 
various conversations, but they were in another 
connection— in connection with estimating the 
correlation of forces. I stood on the definite posi- 
tion that there were no two ijarties, hut only the 
Provisional Government and a general who had 
transgressed his duties. 

There was a group of persons and a portion of 
public opinion who considered that there were 
two parties with equal rights to fight for power ; 
to carry on with one another, so to say, peace 
negotiations, and to appeal for mediation. I was 
of opinion that such a course would inflict a de- 
cisive blow to the idea of revolutionary authority 
and to the unity it had maintained since the outset 
of the Revolution. I therefore could not accept the 
view of two camps negotiating through mediators, 
considering that I should break my oath by taking 
such a course. 

Raupakh. — Was there no offer of negotiations in 
view of the possibility of misunderstandings ? 

Savinkov made an offer on the even- 
ing of the 26th. 

Raupakh,— Mtov the conversation by tape. What 
about Terestchenko and Lebedev ? 

Kerensky. — I don’t remember such a thing with 
regard to Lebedev, rather the opposite. . . . Lebe- 
dev was very suspicious of Filonenko’s part in 
this affair, and Filonenko’s exit was due, properly 
speaking, to Lebedev’s commimication of a certain 
conversation which had taken place at the Staff 
on the night of Filonenko’s arrival from Head- 
quarters. As for Terestchenko, he was at oni 
time really in favour of an agreement. Indeed, 
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he even said at one of the meetings of the Provi- 
sional Government that the business ought to be 
settled in such a way that both Kerensky and 
Kornilov should he set aside, thus satisfying both 
parties by a mutual sacrifice. 

Chairman. — Who drafted the appeal to the 
Regional Commissaries of t^e provinces : did it 
bear your signature ? 

Krokhmal. — Excuse me, who drafted the com- 
munication of August 27th ? 

Kerensky. — I don’t remember. 

Chairman. — And the one to the provincial com- 
missaries ? 

Kerensky. — 1 am unable to state that either. 

Chairman. — Wc are interested in the part of 
Nekrassov ; was it not drafted by him ? 

Kerensky. — Vhat do you mean by the “ part of 
Nekrassov ” ? He had no particular part what- 
ever. 

Chairman. — We ask it on account of a news- 
paper paragraph which states that the Provisional 
Government was prepared to refrain from sending 
out the telegram announcing the conspiracy, but 
that Nekrassov made haste and dispatched it 
against the opinion of the Government, thus placing 
the latter befoie an accomplished fact. 

Kerensky. — I don’t remember. I do remember 
that the telegram which was to have been sent 
by wireless was kept back merely because we 
thought that we ought not to over- excite . public 
opinion and sentiment. 

[Nekrassov’s part ! That is one of the mali- 
cious ' inventions in the Kornilov affair. One 
finds in the deposition of nearly every witness 
favourable to Kornilov some reference the 
part of Nekrassov — to the part of the evil 
genius of the Premier, who easily yields to out- 
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side influences.” Here, Nekrassov is circulating, 
without the Government’s knowledge, a telegram 
which “ renders any further negotiations impos- 
sible ” ; there, he orders on his own initiative the 
rails on the road to Kornilov’s detachments to be 
removed ; then again, he comes forward in the 
capacity of an irre^oonsible adviser, and so on. 
I read myself in one of the pro-Kornilov news- 
papers how Nekrassov “ has destroyed the pos- 
sibility of an agreement between Kerensky and 
Kornilov.” Paragraphs in this style were appear- 
ing continually. Of course, all that was pure 
invention, and Nekrassov himself was quite right 
when he proved that all the leadiag instructions 
emanated from me, and that nothing of importance 
had been undertaken without me. Still, there 
is no smoke without a fire : Nekrassov really 
did very much towards putting an end to Kor- 
nilov’s move as promptly as possible. This was 
his crime for wffich the Kornilovists could not 
forgive him ! They were taking revenge on Nekras- 
sov because, as Deputy Prime Minister — that is to 
say, as my nearest assistant in the supreme adminis- 
tration — he carried out, in those alarming days of 
general uncertainty, the duties of his office most 
conscientiously and with rare energy. They took 
revenge upon him for having assisted me. I 
leave alone the consideration that, even as a 
simple citizen, Nekrassov would have been fully 
entitled to contribute towards the prompt sup- 
pression of the rebellion, even apart from any of 
his particular duties. The Kornilovists would 
perhaps somewhat have softened their attitude 
towards him if they had been aware that there 
was dll hour when I did not see even Nekrassov 
near me ! ' 

But why the part of Nekrassov, who had ac- 
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cekrated the suppression of the insurrection, should 
have interested so much the Commission of Inquiry 
is not quite clear to me. I am reluctant to admit 
that any energetic activity in the suppression of 
the revolt should have interested some members 
of the Commission of Inquiry more than the revolt 
itself. / 

The unscrupulous baiting started in various 
Kornilovist publications against all those who had 
brought about Kornilov’s collapse may be seen 
even from the way in which the “ Novoye Vremya ” 
of October 10th reported my examination by 
the Commission of Inquiry, of which the original 
minutes are nbw placed before the reader’s eyes. 
I shall quote a characteristic extract from the 
“ Novoye Vremya ” version. "After an introduc- 
tory remark to the effect that “ A. F. Kerensky 
frequently took part himself in the examination of 
witnesses ” (which is a downright lie), that paper 
begins to report my deposition thus : — 

“ He first gave some brief explanations, setting 
out in a compressed form the whole course of his 
negotiations with General Kornilov. These ex- 
planations called forth, however, a number of supple- 
mentary questions. One of the members of the 
Commission of Inquiry evinced an interest in the 
question as to whether the Prime Minister had 
charged V. N. Lvov to carry on negotiations with 
Headquarters. A. F. Kerensky replied in the 
affirmative (? !). The Premier likewise confirmed 
(? !) that Lvov was not present at the conversa- 
tion <by the Hughes apparatus on August 26th, 
and declared that in view of the .alarming moment 
and of the importance of the question to the 
^tate, he had taken recourse to such a trick (?). 
A series of questions were then put to Kerensky 
as to the reason foi' the retirement of several 
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Ministers and as to the pressure (?) exercised in 
that matter on the Premier by his former Deputy, 
Nekrassov. Altogether, the Extraordinary Com- 
mission of Inquiry concentrated its attention 
greatly on the part of Nekrassov. The Premier 
was asked about the author of A. F, Kerensky’s 
well-known Appeal to the people with regard to 
the move of General Kornilov, who was described 
there as a rogue (?), a betrayer (?), and a traitor (?). 
A. F. Kerensky stated that the author of that 
telegram was N. V. Nekrassov (? !). One member 
of the Commission of Inquiry questioned in detail (?) 
on Nekrassov’s interference with purely military 
questions and on the pressure exercised by him 
in deciding questions on the recalling of members 
of the High Command of the array.” 

Such a mixture of perversions of the truth and 
of downright lies was offered to the reader as a 
report of my examination. For the thorough 
appreciation of the editorial work of the “ Novoye 
Vremya ” and similar papers, one has to keep in 
mind that, possessing the advantage of a very 
good source, the Kornilovist papers had at their 
disposal all the original minutes and documents of 
the Commission of Inquiry almost on the very 
day of their produetion. Unforttmately I only 
learnt too late who had provided that source.] 

Chairman . — What about Krimov and the third 
corps detachment ? Were any orders given to 
stop ft, to damage the road, etc. ? Was it called 
forth by some document, or only by an apprehen- 
sion that had but little foundation ? Did Krimov 
commit a;ny act of open disobedience to Staff 
orders ? 

Kerensky . — ^As I said before, Krimov participated 
in the revolt, which he joined, together with a 
small number of officers, with quite definite inteh- 
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tions. I remember one little incident : when 
Krimov shot himself, an officer, whose name I 
don’t quite remember— I think it was Bagratuni — 
remarked : “ Now all traces have disappeared.” 
Krimov did not carry out the order to stop the 
movement and continued to go forward. 

Chairman . — If sueh orders were given, they were, 
then, called forth by some documents ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, by communications as to the 
location of the units in question. The chief part 
was played in this case by the railwaymen, who 
reported even the slightest movements. 


§ 25 . 

Chairman .— did Filonenko actually report 
on his arrival from Headquarters ? 

Kerensky. — Filonenko’s arrival at Petrograd was 
not quite intelligible to me. I don’t know the 
actual reason for l\is arrival. He reported nothing 
to me until I summoned him myself to the Palaee. 
I had seen him at night at the District Staff. As 
soon as Filonenko made his appearance there, 
Savinkov intimated to me that he would like to 
have him as his nearest assistant in the defence 
of Petrograd. I objected, but ultimately agreed to 
this, as I considered the chief director of* operations 
could select whomsoever he chose as his assistant, 
on his own responsibility. But the next day it 
transpired that Filonenko had been carrying on a 
most i^suitable conversation with General Kor- 
nilov, I then summoned him hure, and he con- 
fessed the nature of the conversation, which he 
related. But Savinkov began to put forward* a 
whole series of attenuating comments. I ought 
to say that Savinkov js a very trustful man, and 
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when he once has faith in anybody, he does^^ 
notice any defects in him for a long time. This 
i's what Filonenko related to me : Kornilov had 
asked him whether it would not be opportune for 
him to proclaim himself dictator. Filonenko re- 
plied that he was against a personal dictatorship, 
and refused to support Kornilov. The latter then 
suggested to him a “ collective ” dictatorship, to 
be composed of Kornilov, Kerensky, Filonenko, 
and Savinkov, to which Filonenko replied that he 
was ready to join such a combination. 

I considered that this conversation was inad- 
missible in itself, apart from the fact that anyone 
might conjecture that Filonenko had some reasons 
for speaking in that way, since he was the repre- 
sentative of the Central Government with the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chicf. I therefore found 
that it was impossible to retain him in service 
any longer. At first I even wanted to arrest 
Filonenko, but afterwards I withdrew that order 
in view of the position which, Savinkov had taken 
up on that question. I decided that this could 
be done later on just as well, and confined myself 
for the present to ordering him to vacate his post 
immediately. 

[Filonenko aiTived at Petrograd from Head- 
quarters on the night of August 28th. Early in 
the morning of the 29th there called on me V. T. 
Lebedev (the former Deputy Minister of Marine, 
whom « I had appointed on August 28th to be 
Assistant to the Governor-General of Petrograd). 
He appeared quite alarmed, and told me that, 
together with Colonel Bagratuni (the Chief of Staff 
of Petrograd Military District), he had heard 
Filonenko using quite an inadmissible phrase in 
his conversation with Savinkov. I ordered Fild^ 
nenko to be arrested. Shortly afterwards Savinkov 
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C£|,lled on me, requesting me either to arrest him 
together with Filonenko or to examine Filonenko’s 
accusers in the presence of both of us. I there- 
upon ordered Lebedev, Bagratuni, and Filonenko 
to be summoned to my study, where all of them 
appeared about 11 a.m. The sequel I shall quote 
from the very exact report made by V. T. Lebedev 
in No. 145 of the “ Volia N'aroda ” : — 

“A. F. Kerensky addressed us thus : ‘ I call 
you together, gentlemen, for the following reason : 
V. T. Lebedev told me that in his report to B. V. 
Savinkov, M. M. Filonenko had made use of the 
following phrase : “ But I kept on defending our 
scheme : Kornilov and Kerensky as the two pillars 
of the dictatorship.” Do you confirm it. Colonel 
Bagratuni ? ’ ^ 

“ ‘ Yest I confirm it,’ replied Colonel Bagratuni. 
“ ‘ And you, M. M. Filonenko ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I made that remark.’ 

“ M. Filonenko then related that, after the arrival 
of V. N. Lvov, he^ had discussed together with 
Kornilov a plan of a dictatorship in the form of 
a ‘ Council of Defence,’ composed of the following 
persons : General Kornilov, A. F. Kerensky, Savin- 
kov, and himself. He had been discussing that 
plan in order to counteract the contingency of 
the sole dictatorship of Kornilov, which would 
otherwise become inevitable. The Premier was 
quite astounded at this confession. 

“ ‘ How could you, the Supreme Commisisary of 
the Provisional Government, carry on such a con- 
versation with Kornilov ! Who authorized you 
to do so ? General Kornilov might now indeed 
say that he had been led indirectly into error.’ 

“ Filonenko endeavoured to prove that.^ he 
had put forward this plan as a counterpoise to the 
schemes of the conspirators ; that there was no 
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time to be lost, and, lastly, that this conversation 
had been carried on in the spirit of private rela- 
tions and personal friendship. 

“ ‘ For General Kornilov you were the Supreme 
Commissary, and this conversation of yoms was 
a conversation between the Supreme Commissary 
and the Supreme Commander-in-Chief. You ap- 
"peared to General Kornilov as representative of 
the Provisional Government, which, however, had 
never authorized you to make any such declarations.’ 

“ When Savinkov and Filonenko pointed out 
that an essentially similar plan of a Council of 
Defence had been brought forward by the Pro- 
visional Government, A. F. Kerensky replied : — 

“ ‘ Never, never ! A question was raised and 
a decision reached as. to the formation of a 
“ Council of Defence ” [or, rather, a ^Var Cabinet] 
from the midst of the Provisional Government 
itself, for concentrating in its hands the de- 
fence of the whole country, after the example of 
England. But it never occurred to anyone that 
General Kornilov, a subordinate of the Provisional 
Government, could ever enter such a Council. 
You, however, who are a Commissary of the Pro- 
visional Government, discussed with General Kor- 
nilov, without the Government’s knowledge, plans 
for a Directorate into which there should enter 
three persons who are not members of the Pro- 
visional Government — ^yourself, B. V. Savinkov, and 
General* Kornilov— and one person who does form 
part of the Government, namely myself, who knew 
nothing about it ! ’ 

“ As a result of the oonversation, A. F. Kerensky 
said that he looked upon M. M. Filonenko’s action 
as tactless, to say the least, and that he considered 
it^impossible for the latter to continue any politicah 
work. 
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“ I, for my own part, declared that I considered 
M. 'M. Filonenko’s behaviour at Headquarters had 
been criminal. 

“ Filonenko consented to submit to A. F. Keren- 
sky's decision and to retire from any participation 
in the political life of the country, whereat Savin- 
kov came out with a protect, defending the cor- 
rectness of Filonenko’s conduct and explaining 
away Filonenko’s confession in such a manner 
that A. F. Kerensky corrected him several times 
by saying : — 

“ ‘ All three of us— myself, V. T. Lebedev, and 
Colonel Bagratuni — have heard what M. M. Filo- 
nenko has said. He said something different.’ 

“ As Savinkov went on insisting on the correct- 
ness of Filonenko’s actions end expressing soli- 
darity with him, the Premier offered to refer the 
whole business to the Provisional Government, 
which, however, Filonenko declined, declaring 
that he preferred to submit to *A. F. Kerensky’s 
decision.” 

Towards the evening of that day Filonenko was 
officially dismissed. As I pointed out before, Filo- 
nenko’s behaviour at Headquarters is being used 
as one of the three proofs of my collusion with 
Kornilov. General Alcxeiev said, indeed, straight 
out that the question of Kornilov’s move had been 
discussed with Kerensky through Savinkov and 
Filonenko. I have already spoken of Savinkov, 
to whom I shall still have to revert ; bu^ as far 
as Filonenko is concerned, I think that the scene 
in mv study is sufficiently convincing proof that 
no discussion whatever had* takpn place with me 
through Filonenko, and I shall not touch upon 
that question again. 

* This confession of Filonenko, however, is most 
important in itself, sjnce it coincides with a corre- 
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sponging deposition of General Kornilov and with 
his Hughesogram of August 27th. By adding 
to it the evidence of Trubetzkoy, Lukomsky, and 
several others, one gets an exact picture of the 
alterations that the scheme of dictatorship had 
undergone at ‘Headquarters, as well as on whose 
initiative the whole question had arisen altogether. 
Kornilov’s conversation with Filonenko about a 
dictatorship took place in the evening of the 26th. 
The declaration concerning a dictatorship, however, 
was made by Kornilov to V. N. Lvov on the 24th. 
On that day a fictitious consent was given to 
Savinkov not to send Krimov with the “ Savage 
Division ” to Petrograd, and on the same day 
this division was placed by special order under 
General Krimov aad started for Petrograd. 
According to the admission of General Kornilov 
himself in his conversation with Lvov, he had 
declared the necessity of introducing a dictator- 
ship on his own initiative. Lvov’s arrival at 
and departure from Headquarters became known 
to Filonenkotifterwards from Zavoiko and Aladin, 
who called on him on a visit. From the telegraphic 
negotiations of August 27th by the Hughes 
apparatus and the corresponding depositions of 
Kornilov and Filonenko, it can be ascertained 
that up to the very evening of August 26th 
the introduction of Kornilov’s sole dictatorship 
was contemplated. The depositions contain no 
data for^^either affirming or denying Filonenko’s 
participation in any consultations on the question 
of a dictatorship previous to the evening of Ahe 
26th. Nor are there any indications as to Filo- 
nenko having suddenly changed his^ point of view 
cr. this question when he supported* a collective 
dictatorship on August 26th. Filonenko cannot 
therefore be recognized as the initiator of the 

16 
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introduction of an individual dictatorship, no 
matter what his part at Headquarters may have 
been. I think that one may assert in complete 
conformity with the facts that the very question 
of a dictatorship had arisen independently of Filo- 
nenko, and that the position of that question at 
Headquarters was not known to him in its full 
extent. Unfortunately, General Kornilov’s con- 
sultation with Krimov and the other military 
participators in the conspiracy does not seem to 
have been cleared up at all by the Inquiry. I 
am convinced, however, that the practical part 
of the venture was precisely discussed with such 
clever men as Krimov, and that among them there 
could perhaps have been found the real initiator 
of the whole affair. On the strength of the 
materials known to me, the most active adherent 
at Headquarters, if not the initiator, of the idea 
of individual dictatorship must he recognized to he 
Kornilov himself. 

All the circumstances of the final consulta- 
tion about a dictatorship held on August 26th 
seemed to point to the probability of Filonenko 
having said perhaps the truth, when he affirmed 
in my study that only after being confronted by 
the fact of the inevitable declaration of Kornilov’s 
sole dictatorship he had put forward the covuiter- 
proposal of a collective dictatorship as the lesser 
evil. At any rate, the Inquiry has firmly established 
that this scheme had only arisen on tifv. 26th of 
August at the consultation between Kornilov, 
Zaroiko, Aladin, and Filonenko ; and of all the 
data of the Kornilov affair, Filonenko’s version 
is the only one I could find which provides an 
explanation of this sudden alteration of tho-plaa 
of action. But even Filonenko’s story does not 
reveal those motives which had compelled General 
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Kornilov to agree to such an alteration in the 
form of a dictatorship. It is not clear whether 
Filonenko had really convinced Kornilov that his 
scheme was more to the purpose, or whether, 
standing in need for some reason or another of 
Filonenko’s cpnsent on that evening. General Kor- 
nilov only pretended for a time to have been 
convinced by Filonenko. I would rather suppose 
the latter, because it is hardly possible to assume 
that General Kornilov did not perceive the whole 
absurdity of such a dictatorial quartet, composed 
of Kornilov, Kerensky, Savinkov, and Filonenko! 
I am simply of opinion that on that evening 
Kornilov did not take any particular interest in 
the forms of a dictatorship, since he understood, 
or at least felt, that on the day following the coup 
d'etat the final decision would belong to him who 
would remain in power. 

As for the degree of the participation of Filo- 
nenko himself in the conspiracy, I am rather in- 
clined to think that he, as well as Lukomsky, for 
instance, was dragged into the affair at the last 
moment, being placed before the fact and bound 
by his boastful loquacity. It is not impossible, 
however, that a careful judicial inquiry would 
have revealed that Filonenko had been more 
deeply concerned in the conspiracy. At any rate, 
it is very difficult to clear up Filonenko’s part at 
Headquarters, because on one hand his conduct 
was very slippery, while on the other hand the 
attitude of Headquarters towards him was rather 
changeable. Now he was persona grata with Kor- 
nilov ; now they could hardly put up with him ; 
now he was ordered to be arrested, and now he 
wao given a special train to start for Petrograd. 
According to the witnesses, he was now attacking 
me, now insisting that no Government was possible 
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without me ; now he demanded the removal of 
Lukomsky, and now he would discuss together 
with him and Kornilov the composition of the 
future Cabinet in which he claimed the post of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and would only at 
worst “ agree ” to act as Minister of the Interior. 
Lukomsky writes, as far as I remember, that in all 
his relations with Kornilov, Filonenko manifested 
complete agreement with all his schemes and 
used to say that he was going hand in hand with 
him, while at the same time “ they did not trust ” 
Filonenko at Headquarters. 

Even about the arrest of Filonenko two ver- 
sions are in existence. According to one, he 
himself asked to be arrested, since “ as a repre- 
sentative of the Provisional Government he ought 
to be on its side, whereas he sympathized with his 
whole heart with Kornilov.” According to the 
other version, “ on noticing a complete change in 
Filonenko and taking aeeouht of the circum- 
stances, General Kprnilov announced that he de- 
tained him at Headquarters.” What was happen- 
ing ? On the morning of the 27th, on receipt of 
my telegram dismissing Kornilov, there gathered 
in his study Lukomsky, Zavoiko, Aladin, and 
Filonenko. They discussed the position that had 
been created, when Filonenko stated in the course 
of the conversation that he had to start for Petro- 
grad, whither he had been summoned. After the 
conclusion of the conversation, Kornilov and 
Lukomsky left the study and went away together. 
Immediately afterwards Zavoiko came out of 
the study into the hall, ‘ telling those present 
that “ Filonenko had just asked to be arrested.” 
On the other hand, Lukomsky, on meeting T^^Ia 
’ betzkoy, told him that “ Filonenko had been put 
on parole not to^ .'leave the place.” Filonenko 
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liimself positively asserts that it was not he who 
asked to be arrested, but that he was detained 
by Kornilov,* and that this happened during that 
morning conversation in Kornilov’s study. Lu- 
komsky’s confirmation of the words 6f Filonenko 
renders the latter’s story more credible. 

Now, what made Zavoiko represent Filonenko 
in the character of the wife of the non-commis- 
sioned officer in Gogol’s “ Reviser,” who, according 
to the excuse of the local Governor, had inflicted 
a flogging upon herself? Why does Filonenko’s 
role appear so slippery and changeable at Head- 
quarters ? Why, after sending on August 27th 
from Headquarters a telegram to Petrograd upon 
the necessity of retaining Kornilov in the post of 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief and of arriving at 
an agreement with him, did Filonenko, when he 
succeeded in getting to Petrograd, issue there a 
fighting proclamatiqn against Kornilov ? For want 
of sufficient evidence I am unable to give a definite 
reply. At any rate, Filonerfko’s behaviour at 
Headquarters, as Commissary of the Provisional 
Government with the Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, urgently needed a judicial investigation, 
and I feel no compunction for having wished to 
arrest him.] 

Chairman . — Was the advancement in Filonenko’s 
service career occasioned by his personal qualities 
as well, or was he merely a protege of Savinkov ? 

Kerensky . — Before meeting him during the retreat 
and the operations on the South-western front, 
Savinkov knew him very little. I remember, at 
least, that before being appointed to the army 
. Filonenko referred me to Savinkov, whereas Savin- 
kov afterwards told me that he knew very little 
of him. Filonenko was one of those young military 
men who had dope much for the organization of 
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the army Commissariats and for dispatching to 
"the front Commissaries who undertook to act 
there not only by persuasion, but also by personal 
participation in the battles. These were the “ Com- 
missaries of personal example.” He personally 
displayed great courage in the 8th ‘Army during 
the offensive and the retreats. There at the 
front Savinkov and Filonenko evidently became 
intimate. Later on, when Kornilov’s appoint- 
ment became inevitable, in view of his “ pecu- 
liarities ” I wanted to appoint Savinkov as Supreme 
Commissary with him. I did not go any further 
than that. Savinkov, however, pointed out that 
it would be more correct to have Filonenko as 
Commissary, since the latter had got accustomed 
to the wavs of Kornilov, witH whom he had been 
working. I saw Filonenko once or twice at Petro- 
grad in the spring, and also when I spent a day 
in the sector of the 8th Army, but hardly ever 
had a talk with him. I also saw him at Head- 
quarters and in thb train, after the conference of 
the 16th of July. Then it was that a commissary 
had for the first time to be appointed with the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief, for the purpose, 
among other things, of being always sure as to 
the correctness of the political course at Head- 
quarters. in view of the peculiarities in the char- 
acter of General Kornilov. I had wished that 
Savinkov, who had originally been intended to 
act as Supreme Commissary, should control and 
direct this political and public work. When Savin- 
kov 'was appointed Deputy Minister of War, the 
question as to the personality of the Commissary 
with the Supreme Commander-in-Chief became a 
matter of indifference to me, since the direction”* 
of the political work at Headquarters remained 
in the hands of <Savinkov. 
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§ 26 . 

Chairman . — We were impressed in Savinkov’s 
deposition by his support of Filonenko. He even 
identified hiipself with him. WTien you wished to 
set Filonenko aside, Savinkov almost coupled it 
with his own retirement. 

Kerensky. — ^Yes, I told Savinkov : “ I trust you 
completely ; I think that you might commit 
errors, but I do not doubt in the least your devo- 
tion to the Revolution, whereas Filonenko I do not 
know at all.” In this case, too, Savinkov’s special 
feature of standing up to the very end for men 
“ devoted ” to him manifested itself. Every time 
he put the question about Filonenko as if it con- 
cerned his own person. When I suggested to 
Filonenko to cease immediately the execution of 
his service duties, Savinkov brought up the ques- 
tion of his own r<ftirement, so that I had to post- 
pone for a while Filonenko’s official retirement 
[as I did not want to lose Savinkov]. I cohsidered 
it, however,' impossible to retain FiloAenko in 
office, and Savinkov retired almost immediately. 
He declared to me categorically that he did not 
wish to serve with me any longer, as he did not 
approve of the new appointments of Verkhovsky 
and Verderevsky, and absolutely insisted on re- 
signing. 

[Witlr regard to Filonenko’s confession, there 
might arise the puzzling question as to why, when 
Filonenko spoke of “ our scheme,” that is to say, 
not only of his own scheme but also that of “Savin- 
kov, I wanted to arrest Filonenko alone and told 
only him to resign ? I must answer straight 
out : because I was perfectly sure that Savinkov 
had no 'part whatever in the conspiracy, and I 
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interpreted these words of Filonenko as a mere 
attempt to justify before Savinkov his participa- 
tion in an inadmissible and criminal conversation. 
At the same time, I only saw in Savinkov’s per- 
sistent and hopeless attempt in my study to put 
in the mouth of Filonenko such words as the 
latter had never uttered, a passionate desire to 
save Filonenko. 

That Savinkov was by no means initiated into 
that conversation at Headquarters may be gathered, 
first, from the fact that even on the 23rd and the 
24th of August he was carrying on at Headquarters 
a struggle with the Main Committee of the Officers’ 
League and with the political section of Head- 
quarters (at the head of which was a member of 
the same Main Committee* of the Officers’ League, 
Captain S.) — that is to say, with the two organi- 
zations, numerous members of which were active 
participators in the events ; secondly, from the 
fact that General Kornilov ptrsonally deceived 
Savinkov on the question of Krimov and of the 
Native Caucasian Division (as far as I remember, 
even the very presence of Krimov at Headquarters 
remained unknown to Savinkov) ; thirdly, from 
the fact that even at the most critical moment, 
after Lukomsky’s telegram on Lvov’s and Savin- 
kov’s proposals, at the latter’s direct declaration 
that the reference made to him was a calumny, 
Kornilov was not only unable to make any re- 
joinder, but was compelled silently to admit it ; 
fourthly, from the circumstance that Savinkov had 
never been in close intercourse with Zavoiko and 
Aladifi, and could not endme tjie former at all, 
looking, upon him with great suspicion and avoiding 
him, while on one occasion he had even obtained 
his. temporary relegation ; fifthly, from the fact 
that SaVinkov was himself suspecting and trying 
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to discover the conspiracy at Headquarters, though 
making a reservation about Kornilov himself, whom 
he considered to be a patriot and “ a stranger to 
politics ” ; and sixthly, from the fact that from 
the 27th to the 30th of August Savinkov did not 
hesitate for a. single moment on whose side he ought 
to stand. 

In order to illustrate the charaeter of the mutual 
relations of Kornilov and Savinkov and of my 
own part in their relationship, I shall quote a 
few extracts from Savinkov’s conversations with 
Kornilov, as written down by Savinkov himself : — 

“ Lavr Georgievitch,” Savinkov said to Kornilov 
on August 23rd, “ I should like to speak with you 
in private.” (At these words, Lukomsky and Filo- 
nenko got up and left the room.) “ The matter 
is this : the telegrams lately received by the 
Ministry and signed by various persons belonging 
to the Headquarters Staff, I must tell you frankly, 
inspire me with • alarm. These telegrams fre- 
quently treat of questions of a political character, 
and that in an inadmissible tone. I have stated 
to you already that I am convinced that you 
will loyally support the Provisional Government, 
and will not go against it. But I cannot say the 
same about your Staff.” 

Kornilov . — “ I must tell you that I do not 
trmt any longer Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government. The latter has not the strength 
to stand on the ground of firm authority which 
alone can save the country. As for Kerensky, 
he is not only weak and vacillating, but even 
insincere. He insulted me imdeservedly [at the 
Moscow Conference]. Moreover, he carried on con- 
versations behind my back with Tcheremissov, and 
wanted to appoint him Supreme Commander.-ifr- 
Chief.” [Nothing of the kind ever happened.] 
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Savinkov . — “ It seems to me that in questions 
,of State there is no room for personal grievances. 
As for Kerensky, I can’t share your opinion about 
him. I know Kerensky.” 

Kornilov. — ” The composition of the Govern- 
ment ought to be altered.” 

Savinkov. — “ As far as I know, Kerensky is 
of the same opinion.” * 

Kornilov. — “ It is necessary that Kerensky should 
not meddle with affairs.” 

Savinkov. — “ This is impossible at present, even 
if it were necessary.” 

Kornilov. — “ It is necessary that Alexeiev, Ple- 
khanov and Argunov should be in the Govern- 
ment.” 

Savinkov. — “ It is necessary rather that the 
Soviet Socialists should be replaced by non- 
Soviet Socialists. Is that what you mean ? ” ' 

Kornilov. — “ Yes ; the Soviets have proved their 
impracticability and their inability to defend the 
country.” 

Savinkov. — “ All that is a matter for the future. 
You are dissatisfied with the Government ; talk 
it over with Kerensky. At any rate, you must 
admit that without Kerensky at its head no 
Government is conceivable.” 

Kornilov. — “ I shall not enter the Government. 
You are right, of course, that without Kerensky 
at its head no Government is conceivable. But 
Kerensky is vacillating ; he hesitates ; he promises 
and does not fulfil his promises.” 

Savinkov. — “ This is not correct. Allow me to 
infprrn you that during the six <iays that elapsed 
since the Moscow Conference, at which Keren- 
sky declared that he was adopting methods of 
ftrm authority, the Ministry of War did much, 
namely*. . ,” 
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This conversation took place on the 28rd of 
August. Here are some extracts from a conver- 
sation on the following day ; — 

Kornilov. — “ Very well, I shall not appoint 
Krimov.” 

Savinkov.—'"'' Alexander Feodorovitch [Kerensky] 
would like you to appoint General D.” 

Kornilov. — “ Alexander Feodorovitch has the 
right of objecting to an appointment, but he 
cannot instruct me whom to appbint.” 

Savinkov. — “ Alexander Feodorovitch does not 
instruct you, he only requests.” 

Kornilov. — “ I shall appoint D. Chief of the 
Staff.” 

Savinkov. — “ And what about the Native Divi- 
sion ? ” 

Kornilov. — “ I shall replace it by the regular 
cavalry.” 

Savinkov. — “ Many thanks. Alexander Feodoro- 
vitch also charged me to request you to detach 
for his disposal Colonel Pronin [Assistant President 
of the Main Committee of the Officers' League].” 

Kornilov. — “ Pronin ! What for ? I understand. 
It is a concealed arrest ! I shall not let Pronin go. 
Give me proofs, and I will arrest Pronin myself.” 

Savinkov. — “ Very well. I shall report it in 
that way to Alexander Feodorovitch.” 

Kornilov . — “ Certainly.” 

(Follows the conversation about Mironov, which 
I have ’already quoted.) 

Savinkov. — “ Will you allow me, Lavr Georgie- 
vitch, to come back to yesterday’s conversation ? 
What is your attitude towards the Provisional 
Government ? ” 

Kornilov . — “ Tell Alexander Feodorovitch that I 
shall support him in every way, for the ■^elfare of 
the Fatherland requires it,” 
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Savinkov. — “ Lavr Georgievitch ! I am happy 
to hear these words. I never doubted you. I 
sha.ll tell Alexander Feodorovitch what you have 
just said.” 

After this conversation, Savinkov, reassured and 
confident with regard to Kornilov, leaves at 8 p.m. 
for Petrograd. But a few hours after his departure 
there takes place the reception of V. N. Lvov, to 
whom is made the famous declaration for com- 
munication to me. . . . Such was the sincerity 
and truthfulness of Kornilov, even in his relations 
with Savinkov ! Trying to explain somehow to 
Savinkov the duplicity of his conduct, Kornilov, 
\^hen conversing with him by direct line on the 
27th of August, says : “ After your departure I 
received alarming news on‘ the position of affairs 
at the front and at the rear.” And this within 
the three or four hours which had elapsed between 
Kornilov’s taking leave of Savinkov at the station 
and Lvov’s call at his study ! ‘ Let us suppose 
it was so. But when. General Kornilov enumerates 
the new alarming news (which, by the by, contained 
nothing that was ncAv), he does not mention any 
particular news he had received during those 
hours from Petrograd. Why then did hfc not 
at least warn Savinkov personally, at the station, 
that on the strength of “ exact information ” from 
Petrograd he considered the position to be 
“ extreriiely threatening ” and the presence of my- 
self and of Savinkov at Petrograd to be^ “ very 
dangerous ” for both of us ? 

Why then, after his most friendly last interview 
with Savinkov, did Kornilov '"think it necessary, 
not only to communicate such alarming news 
through a man who called by chance, but even to 
“'Iguaranjee ” through him the complete “ safety ” 
of our stay at Headquarters ? The wisest man 
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will fail to solve this enigmatical conduct of 
Kornilov, so long as he assumes that he has to 
deal with a sincere and truthful soldier who is 
a “ stranger to politics.” But to anyone who 
seeks the truth impartially, this day of August 24th 
throws a deeper light on the events than a whole 
bundle of documents. He would perceive how, 
while he was conversing “ sincerely ” with Savin- 
kov, matters were— not being talked about but 
being done with Krimov, Zavoiko, and other 
initiated persons. 

Savinkov is guilty indeed, but not of any con- 
spiracy with Kornilov, nor, as Alexeiev imagines, 
of my having been previously “ informed ” through 
him of Kornilov’s move ; his guilt was that while 
being utterly unconscious of the character and the 
real intentions of Kornilov, he unwittingly assisted 
him in his struggle for power by putting forward 
Kornilov as a political force with rights equal to 
those of the Gov-ernment. He is also guilty of 
having, while at Headquarters, exceeded the powers 
granted to him, and of having,’ besides acting in the 
capacity of my nearest assistant, also undertaken 
special political tasks on his own account. He 
is guilty in that, being insufficiently informed 
with regard to the general condition of the State, 
and being unable after a long exile abroad to 
find his way as yet in the complicated political 
relations and the real dispositions of the masses, 
he self-ftonfidently began to carry on a personal 
policy, without taking into account the experience 
and the plans even of those who, by advancing 
him to an exceptionally responsible post;, had 
taken upon themselves formal responsibility for 
his entire activity as a statesman. 

But, whatever my personal estimate of suck 
conduct on the part of Savinkov, I must decidedly 
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protest against the declaration made with reference 
to him at the fourth Conference of the Social 
Revolutionary Party by V. M. Tchernov on Nov- 
ember 28th of last year, to the effect that in the 
Kornilov affair “ a more than equivocal, one may 
say a treacherous, part had fallen ,to the share 
of a man who had been once a member of the 
Social Revolutionary Party.'’ The Kornilov case 
affords no data whatever for such a declaration. 
To hurl a similar, more than careless, accusation 
was especially unpardonable at a time when 
Russia, in November last, was living through an 
orgy of bloodthirsty instincts ! 

Just because I knew that Savinkov was not 
concerned in the conspiracy, it never occurred 
to me to dismiss Savinkov algng with Filonenko. 
Savinkov himself, however, continued with parti- 
cular insistence to take Filonenko’s part, and after 
the morning of the 29th of August I saw that he 
was only looking out for a pretext for retiring. 
Such a pretext was found by him in my “ lack 
of correctness towards him ” (which I shall not 
touch upon here, as it is a purely personal ques- 
tion), and in the appointment of Verkhovsky and 
Verderevsky as Ministers of War and oL Marine 
respectively. 

Against the latter reason for his resignation 
on principle I could not raise any objection, 
whereas now I must admit that Savinkov’s negative 
attitude towards those appointments has been 
justified by the facts, since the results that were 
expected from appointing in my place “ real ” 
militaiy men have in no way been obtained. It 
ought to be recognized, however, that between 
Verkhovsky and Verderevsky there existed an 
essential difference. The clever and most diplo- 
matic Verderevsky perfectly understood the 
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position created by Komilovism, and wanted to 
save whatever could still be saved. He con- 
sidered it to be his chief task to protect the still 
uninjured naval officers from any further lynchings 
and final extermination. This explains his exces- 
sive opportunism in his relations with the sailors’ 
organizations. But while “ kicking off ” somehow 
the inrush of the rank and file, Verderevsky devoted 
himself entirely to the task of working out and 
preparing a number of important measures intended 
to attempt during the winter the restoration of the 
fighting capacity of the navy. General Verkhovsky, 
on the other hand, was not only quite unable to 
master the situation, but could rot even grasp 
it. He was caught up by the political gamblers 
of the Left, and he rapidly floated without sail 
and rudder straight towards catastrophe. There 
may be imputed to me with much reason the 
guilt of having appointed Verkhovsky to the post 
of Minister of ^Var, and I accept that reproach. 
This was the most unlucky of all the appointments : 
Verkhovsky introduced into his activity a vague 
element of comedy. Nevertheless, not by way 
of justifying myself, but merely as a matter of 
fact, I ought to say that, previous to his being 
appointed Minister of War, Verkhovsky had ap- 
peared a somewhat different personality. I shall 
not speak of his activity at Sebastopol and before, 
but even on August 27th, in a telegram to Kornilov, 
he expsessed his solidarity with the substance 
of Kornilov’s measures, only protesting against 
Kornilov’s method of acting : “ One may and ought 
to have changed the policy, but not to undermine 
the last strength of the people at a time when the 
front was broken through.” On arriving at Petro- 
grad after his appointment, Verkhovsky was intro- 
ducing himself to everybody as a “ Komilovist.” 
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Besides, owing to some vagueness in the conduct 
at the time of the Kornilov movement of other 
desirable candidates, I literally had no one to 
choose from, while both from the Right and from 
the Left there was a sudden desire to see a military 
man at the post of Minister of War.] 


§ 27 . 

Chairman . — Did the Government possess any 
data when committing Kornilov, Lukomsky, 
Kisliakov, Denikin, and Markov for trial: something 
that we have; not got, any information that we 
have overlooked ? We have just made an inquiry 
at Petrograd, interrogating ind4vidual persons, but 
the Government has perhaps something we are 
not aware of ? 

Kerensky.— As far as I know, all who had mani- 
fested their activity after the formal removal 
of Kornilov from office were committed for trial. 
General Kisliakov ’ continued to give orders. 
Lukomsky — well, I think his position is clear, while 
the story of Denikin and Markov is known to you. 

Chairman . — Were there no special reports ? 

Kerensky . — On the contrary, the telegram and 
the behaviour of Lukomsky were a surprise to me. 
I did not think that Lukomsky would go that 
way. Even now, I consider it probable that 
Lukomsky was one of the last to join. After all, 
the pith of the affair lies no doubt in Zavoiko, 
Aladin and Co. 

Baupakh . — The question just put by the Chair- 
man is of interest to us, because the wording of 
the prosecution is that they are committed for 
tTial for rebellion. What are the actual data 
that testified ta their participation in a rebellion ? 
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K&rensky—Yovi. are now passing to the question 
of a definition of the crime they had perpetrated. 
We considered that Kornilov’s open disobedience 
to the head of the Supreme Authority and his 
refusal to hand over his office, together with the 
appeals and orders to the troops that he had 
issued, constituted a “ rebellion,” while its partici- 
pators and adherents appear to be “ abetting the 
rebellion.” A erime is always defined by the 
acts of its' chief perpetrator. I do not know by 
what other method it might be defined. 

Raupakh . — By the degree of Kisliakov’s, Lukom- 
sky’s, Denikin’s, and Markov’s partieipation ? 

Kerensky. — Really, anyone would think that 
when the Provisional Government proceeds to 
measures of prosecution*, it appears to be itself 
a rebellious organization ! But this depends on 
the point of view*. As for myself, I have no doubt 
whatever that a general, w'ho allows himself to 
call the Provisional Government “ agents of the 
German Staff,” and declares himself to constitute 
a Government, is a rebel ! I do not know wherein 
the irregularity of the definition consists. 

Raupakh . — I do not object to the definition ; 
but were there any data against Denikin, Lukomsky, 
Kisliakov, Markov, and others ? 

Kerensky . — They continued to co-operate with 
the insurgent general ; these facts are quite suffi- 
cient. AVhen General Lukomsky is offered to 
take over- the post of Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, which he is bound in law to do, and to 
arrest Kornilov in case of resistance, he declares 
that he cannot do i^ because he is on thff side 
of Kornilov. What else is required ? 

Chairman . — Now about Novossiltsev [the Presi- 
dent of the Main Committee of the Officers’ League]. • 
Who carried out his arrest; was. there no 'repeat 

17 
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concerning Novossiltsev’s acts when he was 
arrested ? 

Kerensky.— Novossiltsev was arrested on the 
local initiative. 

Chairman.— "Re was the President of the Main 
Committee ; so was he not present at Head- 
quarters ? 

Kerensky.— Rc had just kft at the time. 

Chairman.— It looks as if there had also been 
an order from here for his arrest. 

Kerensky. — I think that if there had been such 
an order it would have been of an administrative 
character. The Government, the Premier and the 
Minister of the Interior have the right to arrest 
anyone, if we consider it to be necessary. 

Chairman .—1 only meant to,ask for information ; 
perhaps, sir, you possess some ? 

Kerensky.— Rx&ct information ? No. Person- 
ally I am convinced (under the conditions of our 
detective system it will perhaps be impossible to 
prove it) that a portion of the Officers’ League, 
and especially of its Main Committee, was very 
closely connected wdth all the attempts, including 
this one. I have already said that in the pre- 
parations that were made here, at Petj-ogi'ad, a 
portion of the Officers’ League had taken part. 
I will not mention wdiat may be call'ed the, so 
to say, “ legal ” telegrams, which were all signed 
by Novossiltsev. How. did he behave during this 
affair ? If he had not left, I think . . , Suppose, 
for instance, that de Semitter were now to make 
his appearance (after hiding himself when they 
w'ant^ to arrest him, which confirmed the sus- 
picions to some extent) ; suppo'se he were to put 
in an appearance now, he would be reinstated in 
diis office in the nicest way, for he is an officer 
of the’’ General Staff and ought to be supported, 
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whereas we, the Government, are, of course, in- 
capable of displaying anything but open partiality 
and arbitrariness ! He could remain in the service ! 

[According to trustworthy information, de 
Semitter was one of the chief agents of the con- 
spiracy at Pctrograd. There “ passed ” throiigh 
his hands those persons who were sent from Head- 
quarters and from the fronts to the capital “ for 
purposes of co-operation.” He kept one of the 
secret rendezvous where the conspirators “ re- 
ported,” and so on. The moment before the 
competent authorities arrived at his flat to search 
it and arrest him, he started for Finland. Unfor- 
tunately, the technical side of the conspiracy for 
preparing the movement has remained, so far as 
I know, utterly neglected in the labours of the 
Commission of Inquiry. That is why the person- 
alities of Zavoiko, Aladin, and similar persons 
have become excessively prominent in this case. 
It is only the episode AVith Krimov that lifts a 
little the curtain from the technical side of the 
case. This blank may be explained, not only 
by' the great cohesion of that milieu which directed 
the military and technical side of the conspiracy, 
but also by the fact that, under the influence of 
the “ counter-attacks ” (“ provocations,” “ mis- 
understandings,” etc.) made at the time, and 
of the clever campaign of defence carried out 
in the Press, in conformity to the German rule 
that “ an • offensive is the best defensive,” the 
attention of the Commission of Inquiry was, in 
spite of themselves, chiefly concentrated on ^hose 
sides of the affair..iif which public opinion had 
taken a particular interest at the time. In the 
meantime, the possibility of penetrating by the 
still fresh traces into the very laboratory of 
the conspiracy vanished. In referring to Semitter, 
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as a reply to the question about Novossiltsev, I 
meant to lay stress on my having had no doubt 
as to Novossiltsev’s participation in Kornilov’s 
movement, and to point out at the same time 
to the Commission of Inquiry what solid grounds 
we considered absolutely indispensable before 
proceeding to take measures of precaution by 
administrative order. 

Generally speaking, it may be noticed from the 
text of the stenogram that at this point of the 
examination I was speaking in a somewhat irritated 
tone. I confess that I was irritated at the excessive 
impartiality of some members of the Commission, 
which was already assuming the shape of an open 
inclination not to see anything criminal in the 
activity of the persons ‘who were prosecuted in 
connection with the Kornilov case. In this mood 
of a part of the Commission I perceived an ‘in- 
fringement of the almost single instruction 1 had 
given to the Commission of Irrquiry at the outset 
of its work: “to, carry on the inquiry without 
giving way to any outside influences.” I think 
that the whole character of my examination 
testifies sufficiently to the fact that the Commission 
was more than free from any “ influence “ on the 
part of the Government. I was of opinion that 
even for the sake of its own dignity the Commission 
should not have allowed its individual members to 
reveal in their questiofts traces of the influence of 
that public opinion which was pro-Kor/lilovist. 

I gave two more instructions to the Commission 
of Inpuiry. In my telegram of the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, No. 8887, addressed to’ thp Chairman of the 
Commission, in which I referred to the inadmissi- 
bility of “ influences,” I instructed him to carry 
on IjiJ^e inquiry “ in the most energetic manner 
and to finish it in the shortest term.” The third 
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and last instruction that was given by me to the 
Chairman of the Commission, verbally, was to 
the effect that the Commission of Inquiry should 
confine its work, when dealing with the military 
element, to investigating, as far as possible, only the 
culpability of the chief participators. These two 
last instructions I gave because I considered it to 
be indispensable to paralyse within the shortest 
term the influence upon the army of what was 
probably the most terrible consequence of Kor- 
nilovism, viz. the revival within the army of the 
distrust bj^ the rank and file of tlie whole body 
of officers.] 


§ 28 . 

Chairman . — To come back to newspaper para- 
gi’aphs : we have had no deposition by Alexeiev, 
whereas the newspapers mentioned an order given 
to Colonel Korotkvj\' to take Mohilev. Was such 
an order given ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, it was like this : my plan, 
which happily was accomplished, consisted in 
settling the Kornilov episode as far as possible 
in a peaceful manner without any excesses. W'^e 
summoned General Alexeiev, who undertook this 
most difficult mission. But precisely at that time 
we were besieged by a number of 

Chairman . — Of demands ^ 

Kerensky . — Not only demands, but also items 
of information, which later proved to have been 
partly fanciful, such as Mohilev being surrounded 
by fortifications ; artillery and machine guns being 
placed in position on the slopes of “ Governor’s 
Mount ” and in the Governor’s garden. More- 
over, unauthorized detachments of troops began 
to arise everywhere, tending towards Mohilev 
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in order to suppress Kornilov. Ultimately the 
Moscow Military District 

Chairman . — With regard to the movement of 
that echelon 

Kerensky . — The commander of the Moscow 
Military District, even after General. Alexeiev had 
left for Headquarters, insisted most categorically 
that he should be allowed* to move immediately 
a mixed detachment of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry in the direction of Mohilev, and when 
Korotkov’s detachment appeared at Orsha on 
its own initiative, I sent a telegram to Colonel 
Korotkov to the effect that he should prepare 
and organize* an offensive, but should fnly act 
in agreement with x\lexeiev. In this way every- 
thing was brought into a* certain shape! 

Chairman.— So that all this movement of separate 
units, and particularly of the one organized ’by 
the Moscow Military District, was duly obeying 
the Provisional Government ? f 

Kerensky . — We had to act cautiously in certain 
respects. Personally, I did not particularly believe 
all these items of information, but at any rate it 
was necessary to take all these rumours into 
account. Supposing we had not taken any 
measures, and afterwards these rumours had turned 
out to be true, I would then have definitely proved 
to be “ a traitor and a counter-revolutionary.” 
The only thing that turned out to be true was 
that a state of siege had been proclaimed at 
Mohilev and that a rather serious staiu^ of terror 
had prevailed there. Kornilov declared outright 
that whoever was against hiij) would be shot. 
Strictly speaking, this saves all the participators 
of the rebellion, since every one of them is now 
®able to claim that he had been acting under the 
terroF created at Mohilev. 
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[The peaceful settling of Kornilov’s rebellion at 
Headquarters is one of those recollections which 
afford me the greatest moral satisfaction. Just 
as at the very outset of the Revolution, it became 
now necessary to protect at any cost the life of 
individuals from savage lynehings, and this I did. 
After some hesitation I insisted on General 
Alexeiev’s acceptance of the post of Chief of 
Staff of the Supreme Commander. In spite of 
all the irritation against Alexeiev in large demo- 
cratic circles, notwithstanding his obstinate per- 
sonal refusals for forty-eight hours, until the real 
correlation of forces had revealed itself, I kept 
on insisting on his accepting that office, as soon 
as I realized that only Alexeiev, owing to his 
connections at Headquarters and to his enor- 
mous influence among the higher military circles, 
could carry out successfully the task of trans- 
ferring the command painlessly into new hands 
from those of Kornilov. If I remember rightly, 
Alexeiev was summoned early in the morning 
of August 27th. That night he was already at 
Petrograd, and until the morning of August 30th 
he would not give any decisive reply to the offer 
made to him to take up the office of Chief of 
Staff. Meanwhile, time was passing ; the question 
as to the Supreme Command remained obscure 
at Headquarters ; in the very heart of the army 
there still remained Kornilov, continuing to issue 
technical ordei’s. All this led to great nervous- 
ness aniong the masses, who had not yet recovered 
their senses from the panic that had seized them. 
On this ground, *the disposition to start “ by 
themselves ” to “ do away ” with Kornilov was 
growing more rapidly from hour to hour, since 
the authorities either could not “ clear him away ” 
from Headquarters or were “ in collusioh” with 
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him ! The position was becoming truly critical 
, since, not to mention any considerations of 
humanity and honour, it was impossible to permit 
the slightest interruption, and still less the 
shattering, of the work of Headquarters. The 
procrastination on one side and the nervous in- 
sistence on the other were becoming quite unbear- 
able ! I then had to take recourse to orders in 
the nature of an ultimatum towards those who 
were dilatory, at the same time restraining the 
nervous volunteers who were anxious to rush off 
to “ suppress ” Kornilov. 1 shall quote the 
Hughesogram sent on September 1st by the Chief 
of my Militaiy Cabinet, Baranovsky, to Head- 
quarters, which accurately describes the state of 
things at that time. ‘ 

“ A. F. Kerensky fixed for General Alexeiev the 
term of two hours, which expired at 7.10 p.rii., 
but there is no answer yet. The Commander-in- 
Chief [i.e. Kerensky] demands that General 
Kornilov and his accomplices should be arrested 
immediately, since any further delay woxild threaten 
innumerable calamities. The democracy is excited 
without measure, and keeps on threatening to 
break out with an explosion, the consequences of 
which it is not easy to foresee. Such an explosion 
in the shape of a move on tlie part of the 
Soviets and the Bolsheviks is expected, not only 
here at Petrograd, but also at Moscow and in 
other cities ; at Omsk, the Commander of the 
troops has been arrested and the autli^ity has 
passed to the Soviets. The circumstances are 
such that it is impossible to., (Je^^y longer ; 
the alternative is either tardiness and the ruin 
of the whole work for saving the country, or 
immediate and resolute acts and the arrest of 
the pciTsons pointed out to you. Then a struggle 
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will still be possible. There is no other alternative, 
A. F. Kerensky expects that statesmanlike wisdom 
will prompt General Alexeiev’s decision, and that 
he will arrive at it immediately : to arrest Kornilov 
and his accomplices. I am waiting at the apparatus 
for a quite definite and the only possible answer, 
to the effect that the persons who have partici- 
pated in the revolt will be arrested. You ought 
to understand those political movements which 
arise from accusing the Government of inaction 
and connivance. It is impossible to talk any 
longer. It is necessary to make up one’s mind 
and to act.” 

A little later there came the answer from General 
Alexeiev himself : “ About 10 p.m. General 

Kornilov and the rtliers were arrested.” 

At the same time General \'erkhovsky, already 
Minister of War, requested me, and almost insisted 
on obtaining permission, to send a whole military 
expedition to Headquarters, and forwarded the 
following telegram to Alexeiev : — 

“ I am starting to-day for Headquarters with 
a large armed detachment for the purpose of 
making an end to that mockery of common sense 
which is still taking place. Kornilov and the 
others (whose names follow) must be immediately 
arrested ; this is the purpose of mj' journey, which 
I cojisider to be quite indispensable.” 

The excessive nein'ousn«ess and aggressive tone 
of Verkhovsky may perhaps be partly explained 
by the t^juversations which he had held on August 
24th at Headquarters, as well as by the telegram 
No. 6457 which fie* had received on August 27th 
from General Kornilov to the following effect : 
“ At the present threatening moment, for the sake 
of avoiding civil war and not to give rise to blood 
shed in the streets of Moscow, I instruct ^ou to 
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subordinate yourself to me and to carry out my 
orders henceforth.” 

To Verkhovsky’s repeated inquiries, as well as 
to those of Colonel Korotkov, I kept on enjoining 
upon them “ to make ready,” but not to start 
without my permission. Only with the greatest 
effort and by using all my influence and persistence, 
I managed to avert possible complications at 
Headquarters. Of course, in General Alexeiev’s 
depositions all this striving of volunteers towards 
Headquarters is transfoi’med into some “ ill will ” 
which wanted at any price “ to push troops against 
Mohilev.” It is not difficult to guess where General 
Alexeiev is looking for the source of that ill will ! 
Well, no matter. Anyhow, General Alexeiev 
carried out the task of settling the matter at 
Headquarters with which he had been entrusted. 
A prolonged co-operation was impossible for both 
of us. Alexeiev tendered his resignation, which 
I accepted without raising objections. 

Meanwhile, I cannot help remembering that 
while I was Generalissimo General Kornilov was 
constantly guarded, throughout his detention at 
the Bikhov prison, not only by soldiers, but also 
by his personal escort of Tekinians, the very same 
with whom, and with their machine ^ guns, he 
had come to me at the Winter Palace. Such a 
double guard was instituted by the Chairman 
of the Commission of Inquiry, not only to prevent 
Kornilov from esca mg, but also to protect him 
from being lynched the soldiers. I remem- 
ber how fiercely I w ^ > attacked for it by the Press 
of the* Left, and how the futiire conniver at the 
savage lynching of N. N. Dukhonin, General 
Bontch-Bruievitch, appeared before me at the head 
of a deputation from the local Soviet with the 
dem^d “ to remove the Tekinians from Bikhov,” 
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as the revolutionary garrison did not trust them, 
and to strengthen the guard over Kornilov. I 
felt indignant at such behaviour on the part of 
a general of the Russian Army who had been 
in the past one of the most faithful servants of 
Tsardom, and wanted to remove him from Head- 
quarters, while I also recollect how the honest 
Dukhonin interceded' for him. Such is fate !] 


§29. 

Chairman. — I have no general questions to ask. 
Perhaps my colleagues have some questions ? 

Kolokolov. — I have some questions. 

Kerensky. — I wish to accompany my deposition 
by a general conclusion. I think it will prove 
very difficult and perhaps impossible for the 
Commission of Inquiry to establish the actual 
trend of the events, and the very persons who 
took part in organizing the Kornilov movement. 
This is indeed partly the fault of the adminis- 
tration and of our Government, that, owing to 
the absence of a detective department, we are 
unable to furnish you with such materials, which 
the old regime could have supplied you with. 
^Ve arc unable to produce them. But personally, 
I have no doubt whatever that behind Kornilov 
there was at work a quite*definite group of persons, 
not only united together for the preparation of 
the plmilied conspiracy, but also in possession of 
large financial means and in a position to draw 
amounts from theManks. For me there is ho doubt 
whatever about this. 

[General Alexeiev’s famous letter to Miliukov 
of September 12th, which was published cn 
December 12, 1917, in No. 249 of the “IzVestia” 
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of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, has 
transformed this subjective conviction of mine, 
which was not binding upon anybody,, into a 
visible matter of fact whicli nobody will' be able 
to deny. The main purpose of General Alexeiev’s 
letter claimed to be that of draAving the attention 
of the “honest Press” to 'the terrible position 
of the “ apparent participators in the conspiracy ” 
who had been arrested in connection with the 
Kornilov case and whom the “ invisible partici- 
pators in the conspiracy,” the “masters of the 
destinies ” and the “ wirepullers of the inquiry,” 
wanted to commit for trial before the most primi- 
tive of all tribunals, a revolutionary court-martial, 
with its inevitable death sentence. The purpose 
of such wicked actions on the part of the “ masters 
of the destinies ” the General explains very simply : 
“ The crime of Kornilov was no secret to the 
members of the Government. This question had 
been discussed with Savinkov and Filonenko and 
through them with Kerensky. Only a primitive 
revolutionary court-martial could husli up the 
participation of these persons in the prelimin- 
ary negotiations and agreements. Savinkov has 
already had to confess it in the Press. . . . 
Kerensky’s participation is indisputable.''’ 

First of all, General Alexciev ought to have, 
started, not merely by ^asserting, but by proving 
that very “ thi’ough them with Kerensk'V,” since 
up to that moment nobody in tin* w<5ridv apart 
from General Al(;xeiev, had known anything about 
that “ tfirough.” Secondly, neither before nor after 
September 12th has Savinkov ever “ confessed 
himself ” in the Press as guilty of the conspiracy, 
but only referred to those actual negotiations and 
agreeftients whi^i Kornilov did not keep, and 
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which had nothing, to do with Kornilov’s move. 
On what other ground does General Alexeiev base 
his assertion of my “ indisputable ” participation ? 
On the movement of the 3rd Cavalry Corps 
headed by Krimov ; on Kornilov’s telegram' 
No. 6394 sent to Savinkov on the night of August 
27th at 2.30 a.m., concerning the establishment of 
martial law at Petrograd; and, lastly, on Lukorn- 
sky’s telegram No. 6406, referring to an offer made 
to General Kornilov “ in my name ” by Savinkov 
and Lvov. That is all. To anybody who has 
made himself acquainted with this deposition of 
mine and with my explanations to the same, it 
must be clear, I think, that it is quite impossible 
to prove by that evidence my participation in 
the conspiracy, unless one is to place an inten- 
tionally false interpretation on the facts. General 
Alexeiev could neither ignore the story of the 
. Krimov’s corps nor the real meaning of Lukomsky’s 
telegram, nor lastb- the true reasons for summoning 
the troops for the disposal of the Provisional 
Government, since all the documents required for 
ascertaining the truth were accessible to him in 
his capacity of Chief of Staff to the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief. In any case, early in Sept- 
ember, when he was drafting his confidential 
denunciation, he had the opportunity of receiving 
every explanation he might have required both 
from the Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
and from* myself in person. 

AcGCMrdlrlg to him, “ the invisible participators 
want to destroy the apparent ones,” whom those 
who knew everything are bound to save. Who are 
they ? Alexeiev writes thus : — 

“ The Kornilov affair was not the act of a hand- 
ful of adventurers ; *it was supported by the sym*- 
pathy and assistance of large circles amohg our 
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intellectuals. . . . You, Pavel Nikolaevitch (i.e. 
Miliukov), are aware to some extent that certain 
circles of our public not only knew about every- 
thing, and not only sympathized with the idea, 
but helped Kornilov as far as they could. ... I 
have another request ; 1 do not know the address of 
Messrs. W., P. [see p. 122] and others. The families 
of the imprisoned oflieers are beginning to starve. 
... It is my instant request that they should come 
to their assistance. Surely, they are not going 
to leave to their fate and to starvation the families 
of those to whom they were united by the com- 
munity of ideas and prcjuirations. I beg you most 
urgeiitly to take that work upon yourself and to 
let me know the result. In that matter we officers 
are more than interested.'’ <> 

The whole tenor of Alexei ev’s letter would 
still not have constituted any serious indication 
of anybody’s participation in the Kornilov con- 
spiracy, especially when one takes into consider- 
ation General Alexeiev’s extreme licence in dealing 
with facts. This “ request,” however, to render 
assistance and to start an immediate campaign 
in favour of the accused in the columns of the 
“ honest Press ” was accompanied by 'an addi- 
tion which is fatal for those whom he had in 
view : ” In that case [i.e. if Alexeiev’s request 
is not immediately complied with], General 
Kornilov Avill be compelled to unfold extensively 
before the court all the preparations,- all the 
negotiations with persons and bodies, oS zcell as 
their participation, in order to show the Russian 
people with whom he was acting, what were the 
real aims he was pursuing, and how at the critical 
moment, abandoned by all, he appeared with a small 
number of officers before a hurried tribunal. . . . 
This is the su^tance of my appeal to you.” 
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When one is not in possession of any weighty 
proofs, even blackmailers do not accompany appeals 
for assistance by such unequivocal threats of 
exposure ! I shall not touch upon the moral side 
of such a method of appealing, especially as General* 
Alexeiev was evidently better acquainted with 
the milieu he was addressing than myself. At 
any rate, in the “ Reich ” of December 13, 1917, 
the writer of the leading article is of opinion that 
Alexeiev’s letter contains nothing of a compromising 
nature, and that “ it reflects the extraordinary' 
ptirity and nobility of its author.” Indeed, there 
are various conceptions of nobility and purity ! 
The writer of that leading article nmkes haste, of 
course, to identify himself with “ Alexeiev’s per- 
fectly correct view on Kerensky's double position ” 
in the Kornilov affair. I shall not follow, in their 
methods of political w'arfare, either Alexeiev or the 
organ of Miliukov : I repeat once more that the 
letter of Alexeiev, which is so fatal for the parti- 
cipators and organizers of the Kornilov move, 
should under no circumstances' be taken advantage 
of as an instrument for combating whole parties 
and groups of the population.] 


§ 30. 

Liber. — Only one question, Alexander Feodoro- 
vitch. W.hen the Government was about to estab- 
lish m 9 ,ttial -law’ at Petrograd, did it not consider 
that it might meet with opposition, or at any 
rate with a sharply^negative attitude on the part 
of the Soviets, and if so, did it not intend to take 
some measures of precaution ? 

Kerensky.— 1 may s&y that if within the Govem-f 
ment the Bolsheviks were spoken about, Riere 
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. were no conversations whatever about the Soviets, 
which at that time were far from being Bolshevik, 
or about the Central Executive Committee. 

Liber. — I must say definitely that according to 
Savinkov’s evidence this consideration has played 
a great part. He states positively that one might 
have expected opposition precisely on the part 
of the Soviet, and if such a- supposition could be 
entertained, then the pi’csencc of a corps would 
come useful in such an emergency as well. It 
is of importance to us to establish whether the 
Government has been discussing such a contingency 
or not. 

.[Tn order tov make clear the kind of opposition 
on the part of the Soviets to which Savinkov 
had referred, I quote tlib corresponding extract 
from the minutes composed by General Kornilov, 
Lukomsky, and Romanovsky, “About the ‘stay 
of the Deputy Minister of War at Mohilev during 
the 23rd and the 21th of August.” These minutes 
were drafted subsequently to August 27th, and 
consequently under* conditions most favourable 
for setting out the words of Savinkov as near as 
possible to the intentions of Headquarters. Accord- 
ing to these minutes, Savinkov said to'Kornilov : 
“ You know, of course, that approximately on 
the 28th or 29th of August a Bolshevik move is 
expected at Petrograd. The publication of your 
demands carried out . through the Provisional 
Government would of course serve as gn impulse 
for the Bolsheviks to make their move,, if for some 
reason or another they might otherAvise have had 
to postpone it. Though we have enough troops 
at our disposal, we cgnnot altogether count upon 
them, all the more so as we do not know yet what 
»will be the attitude of the Sbviet of the Soldiers’ 
and »Workme^’s Deputies towards the new law. 
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The Soviet might also prove to be against the 
Government, and in such case we could not count 
upon our troops. If, besides the Bolsheviks, the 
members of the Soviet of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies should also come out, we would’ 
have to act against them as well.” 

Even from the above expose of Savinkov’s 
words, it is clear that he was only speaking of the 
Soviets Conjecturally, with regard to their attitude 
to the future law, which at that time had not even 
been discussed by the Provisional Government. 
But seeing that within the Provisional Govern- 
ment there were representatives of the Central 
Executive Committee of the W’orkmen’s tmi 
'Soldiers’ Deputies, it is evident that even this 
hypothetical contingency was an impossibility, 
since either the Military Bill would have been 
adopted in a shape acceptable to the whole of 
the Coalition, and consequently to the Soviets 
as well, or the Coalition Government would have 
ceased to exist before the adoption of the Bill. 

When Savinkov came to 'know about these 
minutes which had been drawn up post factmn 
and in his absence, he made the following not© 
on the text of the same : “I never used such 
words as ‘ the demands of General Kornilov ’ ; 
nor did it ‘ever occur to me that the Soviets of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies would be 
certain to act against the Provisional Government 
should disosders arise. I persisted in the argument 
that the 3rd Cavalry Corps I was asking for frogi 
the Commander-in-Chief, at the request of the 
Premier, should be ,placed at the disposal 6f the 
Provisional Government to defend the Government 
against any hostilities, no matter from what 
quarter. If at the moment of a Bolshevik rising* 
the Soviets of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 

18 
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Deputies should happen to be Bolshevik, then 
the 3rd Cavalry Corps would be used against 
those Soviets as well.”J 

Kerensky. — You will perceive by the composition 
‘ of the Government that there could not have 
been any conversation about the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Deputies, nor about the ' Soviet as such. Nor 
had it ever been intended to establish martial law 
in such forms as might be odious to public opinion 
at large. Lastly, if any conversations concerning 
the Bolsheviks did occur (as you know, there 
were rumours in circulation as to the possibility 
fff-a repetition of the events of the 3rd-5th of 
July), it was assumed that the Bolsheviks would 
stand on one side, while the whole country would 
stand on the other side (against them). 


§ 31. 

Kolokolov.—AlloM me to put a question. You 
have stated, sir, that there is no evidence of a 
nature to establish with complete exactitude the-' 
existence of a conspiracy ; still, ha^c you any 
grounds, the verification of which might be neces- 
sary for the Commission of Inquiry ? 

Kerensky.— \ can only tell you to ask M. T. 
Terestchenko, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whether he recollects a conversation Jie repeated 
to me, in which Zavoiko had beex spg^^king of 
the means “ they ” had at their disposal for over- 
thro'^Ving the Government. 

[During my wanderings after the 25th of October, 

I met a person who told me that he had certain 
knowledge of similar converiSations held by Zavoiko 
at‘the beginning of last year.] 
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I must say, however, that at present it is very 
difficult generally to give information. From the 
very moment of the Revolution, people have quite 
ceased to distinguish in our persons the Governmeht 
from private individuals : any information we possess 
in our capacity as members of the Government 
very rapidly beeomes the property of the man in 
the street, and is turned into a means of settling 
personal accounts, or into demands for proofs 
on the part of the persons interested, and so on. 
With regard to a conspiracy’s being organized by 
a group of military men, of officers, we had vciy 
exact information, and we A\ere watching its 
participators as far as we could d© so. T^'^ 
Kornilov events have shown that we did know 
something. A portion of the Council of the Union 
of the Cossack Armies possessed, moreover, a 
great deal of “ information ” as well. I have no 
doubt whatever about that, too ; but there again 
the thing cannot yet be proved formally ; and so 
on. For many considerations, however, it is not 
desirable to carry on an investigation in that 
direction (among the military) at present ; and 
this for the simple reason that its results would 
be a poor compensation for its inevitable conse- 
quences, to judge by the present temper of the 
masses, W’e do not wish, and I am pei’sonally 
averse from it, to provide new occasions for strife 
between various groups of .the population, since 
tt group, as<»euch, i't not responsible for the acts of 
individiwl pet sons. 

Kolokolov. — What were your grounds for arrest- 
ing Lvov ? 

Kerensky. — It was quite clear, to me from the 
whole conversation that he knew much more than 
he w’as saying. I took it that he was warning 
me at the last moment of the danger to my person 
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either because he had simply got frightened or, 
perhaps, because his conscience had spoken. After 
all, he had experienced nothing but good treatment 
from me. But the mood in which he retired from 
the Provisional Government pointed to the possi- 
bility of his having gone against . me from the 
outset. Then again, how about Aladin ? 1 am 

not sure whether you are 'aware of Aladin’s visit 
to Prince G. E. Lvov at Moscow. Just before 
Y. N. Lvov called on me, Virubov informed me, 
on behalf of Prince G. E. Lvov, that Aladin had 
called on the Prince, to whom he said quite seri- 
ously : “ Let Kerensky bear in mind that hence- 
"lo.'ward thefe must lae no changes within the 
Government without the,consent of Headquarters.” 
This had made an impressiov on the Prince. Now, 
with regard to agrarian reform. I was aware 
that they were engaged in preparing an agrarian 
manifesto or law ; 1 forget the name of tliat 

Professor from Moscow. , 

C 'hair man Y v. 

Kerensky . — All this goes to confirm that prepar- 
ations v\ere going on. 

Ukraintsev . — Coming to your .statement that on 
the question of the conspiracy }'ou had'^a “ whole 
reel ” of information from two sources, one of 
which was trustworthy, while the other was not 
reliable, could you not let us have it ? This 
would enable us to find out the conspiracy. 

Kerensky. — No. 1 may repeat thafr one set of 
information came from the agents and the other 
from the counter-espionage. There was also a 
third^source, and subsequently a fourth one. I 
handed over that officer to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. What was his nanae, though ? Oh yes, 

V in. He had also come to warn me that I 

was threatened 43y an imminent 
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Ukraintsev.— Was it not the same officer who 
used to move iir Cossack circles and who denounced 
Zavoiko ? 

Kerensky.— Yes. About Zavoiko unfavourable 
news reached us long before. He is altogether a 
man with a rather queer past. Ilis stay and the 
part he played at Headquarters were strange and 
unintelligible. Still, that was the man zvho exer- 
cised the greatest influence upon General Kornilo^^ 
At the South-w(^stern front, Savinkov had once 
succeeded in I'enioving him from there, as Zavciko's 
influence was already injurious at the time. But 
he afterwards returned, and was, moreover, joined 
by Aladin. • 

[On his relations to Zavoiko, General Kornilov’s 
evidence was to the following effect : — 

“ I made the acquaintance of V. S. Zav oiko in 
April last at Petrograd. According to the infor- 
mation in my possession, he was a few years ago 
the Marshal of Nobility of the Haysin district, 
in the Government of Podolia. He had been 
working at the naphtha mines round Baku, and, 
as he told me, was engaged in exploring the mineral 
resources of Turkestan and Western Siberia. In 
the month of May he arrived at Tchernovitsri and, 
after having joined as a volunteer the Daguestan 
cavalry regiment, he remained at the Staff of the 
army in the capacity of my personal orderly. He 
Avields the pen with perfection. I therefore en- 
trusted hinf with the drafting of those orders 
and documents that required a particularly a igoroug 
and artistic style.” 

I have had to refer more than once to the pro- 
clamation “ To the Russian People,” which is a 
splendid specimen, not only of the artistic style, 
but also of the cunning hands of Zavoiko. It may 
be seen from all the circumstances of the case that 
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the position of Zavdiko, in the circles near to 
Kornilov, had nothing to do with his modest 
function of orderly. His past as a financier evi- 
dently stood Zavoiko in good stead in the way 
of promoting the flow of those means to Head- 
quarters about which information could be 
imparted by W. and P., who are mentioned in 
General Alexeiev’s letter, as well as by the editors 
of several newspapers and leaflets w'hich were 
baiting me so strenuously throughout the summer 
and glorifying General Kornilov. Zavoiko is one 
of the shadiest and most repulsive figures among 
the conspirators, and it is difficult to understand 
wnerein lay the secret of his influence upon 
Kornilov.] , 

♦ 

§ 82 . 

Ukraintsev . — You stated, among other things, 
that an offer of a dictatorshijf) was made to you, 
and that you afterw^ards met the same persons 
among those by whom Kornilov was surrounded. 
Who were those persons ? 

Kcraisky.— -Conversations of that kind emanated 
from the same Cossack circles. Then, some public 
men 

Ukraintsev.— This means that you are able to 
point out the circles, but no single person ? 

Kerensky.— I should" not care to point them out. 

Krokkmal.—'Bnt this did not bear the shape of 
■a formal offer ; it was, so to say, in tKe nature 
of ac^jvice ? 

Kerensky.— They w'ould introduce it in this way : 
“ If you were to agree, we should . . and so 
on. But it always fell on fruitless soil. Let us 
leave them alone 1 

‘Ukraintsev, ^In that case, it may be that the 
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very offers did not bear the character of a concrete 
proposition ? 

Kerensky . — No ; when this “ public opinion ” 
became disappointed with me as a possible organ- 
izer and chief worker for a change in the systera 
of Government in the direction of a “ strong 
authority,” they then started to look out for 
another “ man.” I Consider that the longing for 
finding a man was very strong. Even on August 
26th, V. Lvov thus expressed himself when con- 
versing with somebody : “ He would not agree 
to be a dictator, so we shall give him one ! ” 

Liber . — Has it been reported to you that on the 
question you are referring to, and Which was 4hcn 
being discussed, Kerensky, Savinkov, and Kornilov 
were named as candidates ? 

Kerensky.— Yes. Generally speaking, they were 
feeling the ground. After my refusal, some of 
them thought that the best I could do was “ to 
get away,” “ not to interfere,” and “ not to shuffle 
the cards.” Though they themselves were pre- 
dicting that my retirement Would be followed by 
a period of Bolshevik violence, they were never- 
theless of opinion that this would afford them an 
opportunity of triumphing in the end. Kornilov 
was simply the unsuccessful executor of other 
people’s plans, for in order to create a real dictator- 
ship in Russia, one had to possess not only the 
“ heart of a lion,” but also some intellectual 
qualities Which are neither given to all nor fre- 
quently to be met with. , 

[General Kornilov’s personal qualities rendered 
his whole attempt to establish in Russia a f)ersonal 
dictatorship too naive and thoughtless for it to 
be able to count upy3n even a momentary success. 

'But even any other adventure, conceived more 
seriously and carried out more intelligently, would 
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inevitably have come to the same end, after a 
more or less prolonged period of struggle ; or it 
would itself have finally broken up the State and 
opened the gates to the Germans, as was actually 
^one two months after Kornilov by the anarchist 
Bolsheviks, who were politically more, experienced 
and clever. The tragedy of the position of Russia 
at the end of the summer of 1017 lay precisely 
in its not having yet attained such political maturity 
as would have afforded to its leading political 
circles the possibility of realizing to the very end and 
of carrying through the only system of organizing 
the State authority which alone could still have 
-topped the threatening process of the collapse 
of the State, which had commenced together with 
the world-war, viz. the system of coalition between 
all the political ]:>arties that were holding to the 
idea of a State, in order to create a common national 
Government. The condition of the economic 
organism and of the technical apparatus of the 
State had made it impossible to govern the country 
during war by the strength of any minority what- 
soever, which is always and inevitably reduced 
to applying political terror as the sole means of 
keeping ,the majority in subjection. Tlie stern 
reality which showed imperatively to all the con- 
scious and responsible elements of the country 
the only way for saving the State, by subordinating 
all the interests and claims of the different classes 
and strata of the population to the needs of the 
State, united all those elements willy-"hilly round 
the Provisional Government. An)'’ minority that 
made up its mind to combat ,the Government 
would necessarily be found in the end to be in 
alliance either with the home-grown reaction or 
vrith its variety from across the frontier. We 
have .seen what^ equivocal elements, in both the 
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political and the social sense, were surrounding Kor- 
nilov. More recently we have seen something still 
worse : we have seen how the only “ Communists ” 
in the world have saved Prussian Junkerdom, to 
whom they have enslaved,' both politically aryi 
economically, the Russian toiling masses ! 

Unfortunately, the leading political circles, 
which could not help?’ recognizing that the coalition 
was indispensable, did not support it actively and 
fairly. They were only rather afraid to take 
upon themselves the political responsibility for 
the formal collapse of that system, while in their 
own mind they were waiting for a “ saviour,” 
whom some expected from the Right and ptbers 
from the Left. In their “ joyless love ” of the 
Coalition they were, dre’aming of a “ painless part- 
ing.” ^ They were waiting all the time for the 
moment when I should “ leave ” at last, while 
they themselves would not let me go, as they were 
afraid of the responsibility. But while retaining 
me, they wanted somebody to come and overthrow 
me, in the hope of taking advantage of somebody 
else’s crime for their own political interests. 
From October 24th to November 1st I observed 
that trembling expectation among my friends” 
of the Left, just as I had noticed the same tremb- 
ling expectancy in the Kornilov days among some 
of the “ adhei’ents of the Coalition ” on the Right. 
Those who accuse me of not having “ left ” in 
time, and of having somehoAv stood in somebody’s 
way, ought to remember once for all that I had 
never sought power, nor did I hold on to i£. I 
only interfered Avith usurpers and ad\ enturere. 
Politically responsible circles, far from meeting 
with an impediment on my part, had they wished 

^ “ Their love was joyless ; their parting will be paining/ ’ 
^yrom Russian poetry.) r 
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to form a Government without me, received re- 
peated proposals from me to do so. Even a 
month before the 'Bolshevik rising, at a secret 
session of the Bureau of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, jointly with the Praesidium of 
the Democratic Conference and the representatives 
of all the Socialist parties, incHiding the Bolsheviks, 
I raised the question as to the attitude of those 
present towards the Government, and declared 
that on my part 1 would do everything that was 
possible for the painless and rapid transition of 
the State to a new system of Government, if 
fcoso. attending the meeting would take upon 
themselves the responsibility for dissolving the 
coalition with the propertied , classes and point 
out a person willing to accept the task of forming 
a newly composed Provisional Government, as 
I personally could not carry out the task con- 
scientiously. But the meetingc did not prove 
sufficiently resolute and bold to undertake the 
responsibility for all the consequences of creating 
a “ homogeneous Government.” At the last 
Conference of the Social Revolutionary^ Party, 
one member of its Central Committee put the 
matter thus : — 

“ When one considers the helpless condition in 
which the democracy found itself (after the Demo- 
cratic Conference), it will* be perceived that it had 
not the strength for organizing the Gcfv'ernment 
in p.ny other way than by handing "it over to 
Kerensky. The conclusion to be drawn from it 
comes td this : a sacrifice had to be made to the 
belief of the masses that it was possible to do 
everything, whereas really it js impossible to do 
everything. Still, that saerifice was needed. We 
accordingly s|icri)prced Kerensky, who put up with 
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being the victim, well knowing what was in store 
for him.” 

This was not, however, a sacrifice, but the con- 
scious execution of one’s duty to the very end. 
I saw that nobody was willing honestly to suppprt 
that form .of Government by which alone it would 
be possible to preserve the State from falling to 
pieces. But I could not, to save my own skin, 
meet the elemental force half-way and bring the 
explosion nearer, even by a single day, through 
my retirement. Moreover, in my heart there was 
still a glimmer of hope that the democracy would 
prove able to o\"ercome all that is dark and brutish 
in itself !] ® 


58. 

Ukraintsev— \n describing the conversation with 
V. Lvov, you mentioned that he made a proposal 
in the form of on ultimatum ; but have you not 
noticed that in his written report he had replaced 
the phrase “ General Kornilov demands ” by 
“ General Kornilov proposes ” ? 

Kerensky . — If I had noticed it, I should have 
said to him : “ ^Y^ite it down just as y©u said it.” 
But I merely folded the paper and put it in my 
pocket. 

[Strictly speaking, there is no difference what- 
ever between “ Kornilo\ demands ” or “ proposes ” 
this or fhat. A proposal may be in the natui’e of 
an ultimatum, as a proposal is frequently merely 
a more delicate form of a demand or an order. 
I myself used often to write : “ I propose to 

So-and-So to do this.”] 

Ukraintsev . — ^Yoji only paid attention to the 
points ? 

Kerensky. — Yes, just to the points, and then 
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I put it in my pocket. The very circumstances 
of the conversation were so convincing to me. 
' Indeed, I never dreamt at the time that public 
opinion would ever see fit to make me out a sort 
of ^accomplice of the Kornilov conspiracy or of 
a rather unintelligible and c(]uivocal .personage. 
Had I been able to foresee anything of the kind, 
I should perhaps have arrangtd everytliing quite 
differently on that particular evening. But, at 
any rate, I consider that I did all that was 
essential by nipping the attempt in the bud with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

Ukraintsev. — ^Vere you in possession of any 
' information to the effect that General Kornilov 
had precisely charged tlie 8rd Corps with an attack 
against the Provisional Governn^ent, or was such 
an attack only discerned in the movement upon 
Petrograd ? 

Kerensky. — No, I discerned it in tlie position 
that was occupied by Krimov, and also in the 
fact that, contrary to the decision arrived at, 
the “ Savage Division ’• was on its M^ay to Petro- 
grad. All their calculations v-ere generally based 
on the “ Savage Division.” It seems to rue that 
Lvov has ,f;imply exploded the ^vhole thing. He 
perhaps let the cat out of the bag a day or two 
too early [or blabbed out more and in a different 
tone than he ought to have done]. Had Krimov’s 
detachment managed to get here, it would not 
have proved so easy to dispose of it, seeing that 
in such a case there would have come intu-jday those 
forces^ that were waiting here for events to develop, 
that is to<3ay, those messengers who had gathered 
here, and those groups which had t»een organized 
for the purpose of rendering aid at the right 
from the rear. 

Ukraintsev. — Did. you have the impression from 
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Savinkov’s report on army reforms that greater 
importance was attributed to them from a general 
political point of view than from the purely 
military one ? 

Kerensky.— On August 10th I accepted Savjin- 
kov’s resignation because I considered his report 
to be an unwarranted act on the part of 
a man whom I had myself put into a re- 
sponsible post. 1 was set before an accomplished 
fact. 

It is altogetlier evident that Savinkov wanted 
at all costs to unite me and Kornilov in spite of 
ourselves. It seems to me that Savinkov and 
Filonenko had been taken advantage of Jn the 
whole affair. Savinkov never aspired at doin;; 
away with the Provisional Government or with 
myself. He never had such a plan. But he 
imagined himself to be the cleverest of all, whereas 
in reality there were people found who outwitted 
him. He was (yily an instrument that was made 
to do its share in the work that was carried on 
round Kornilov. 

[In his deposition Savinkov confirmed my con- 
jectures, when he said : “ Though I witnessed 

all these increasingly strained relations,, I did not 
give up the hoj^e that, by w'orking together, A. F. 
Kerensky and General Kornilov would manage to 
realize a firm revolutionary Government, and I 
endeavoured with all my strength to bring about a 
rapprochement between A. F. Kerensky and General 
Kornilov.”] 

Ukraintsev.— Ont more question concerning the 
conversation tliat took place on returning from 
Headquarters after the Conference of July 16th. 
Did not Filonenko propose the formation of a 
special AVar Cat)inet M'ithin the Pro^sional 
Government ? 
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Kerensky.— '^ot to my recollection. I had no' 
‘conversations whatever with him. I remember 
the conversation held here on August 29th. As I 
said before, Filonenko was indeed endeavouring, 
with the help of Savinkov, to transform the con- 
versation held at Headquarters about a dictator- 
ship into one which might be represented as dealing 
with a subject which had alse been talked about 
within the Provisional Government, viz. a War 
Cabinet. But the one was as distant from the 
other as heaven from earth, and they had nothing 
in common between them. One must be, or 
pretend to be, an idiot to suggest seriously that 
yther the Provisional Government or myself could 
ever think of Filonenko as a possible member of 
the Provisional Government. It is not only an 
absurd, but a ridiculous supposition ! It was 
merely an awkward expedient for getting out of 
a foolish position. I repeat once more that 
Filonenko did have a conversation with Kor-' 
nilov, but that it had nothing to (io with a “ War 
Cabinet.” 

Chairman. — Allov^ me to thank you, sir, for yovu* 
evidence. 

[Whoever reads my evidence to the end will 
understand what a will and what faith in the 
final triumph of truth one had to possess in 
order silently to bear all the furious baiting that 
was going on. To look on in silence while the 
poison of doubt was penetrating ever -deeper into 
the Very masses of the people, severing one by 
one my elose relations with them ; to see how 
even the most conscious circles of democracy were 
unable to grasp the reasons for the Government’s 
silence, which they mistook foi’ a confirmation of 
“ reveljitions ” that had produced the impression 
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of convincing “ internal evidence.” (I quote 
from resolutions of the Bureau of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Spviets of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies of September 12th.) 

Who has raised his voice in the defence of the 
men who were being hunted down with impunity, 
merely because, in the fulfilment of their duty to 
the State and to tjfie public, they kept silent, 
bound as they were by the secrecy of the Inquiry, 
which was shamelessly broken by the others ? 
It is only now that I have obtained the possibility 
to put in my word. 

Too late, as it seems. The work has been done. 

The words I uttered at the Moscow Conference 
have turned out to be true : “If the people ^oul? 
prove short of sense ’ and conscience, then the 
Russian State will 'perish, flooded by a wave of 
collapse, disintegration, and treachery.” 

And the people newly born to freedom, so great 
in the past, but now deceived and degraded, is 
dancing and grimacing in a repulsive fool's cap 
before its cruel master of IJerlin. 

But do hot lose heart ! Do not curse the 
popular masses ; do not desert them. Go to the 
people with words of stern truth ; rouse its slumber- 
ing conscience, and, sooner than you ^think, its 
manliness will revive and rekindle the sacrificial 
flame of its love of Motherland and Freedom !] 




A “WHO’S WHO” AND “W’HERE’S WHERE” 
OF PEOPLE AND PLACES OCCURRING 
IN THE TEXT 


Aiadtn. — Member (for the Govern- 
ment of Simbirsk) of the first 
Duma. Belonged to the Toil 
Party, Acquired popularity and 
renown through his speeches in 
the Duma. On the eve of the 
dissolution of the first Duma, 
Aladin went to England as a 
member of the delegation sent 
by the Duma for the purpose of 
conveying its message of sym- 
pathy to the British Parliament, 
and when the Duma was dissolved 
he remained in that countrJ^ 
His subsequent activity* was of 
such a character that it changed 
altogether the attitude towards 
Aladin of his political friends, so 
that he soon lost his prestige and 
even the esteem ho formerly 
enjoyed in the Russian demo- 
cratic and intellectual circles. 
During the latter years of his 
sojourn in England he even be- 
came the London correspondent 
of the Novoie Vremia. Aladin 
has been formally struck out 
from the rolls of the Toil Party. 

In the smnmer of 1917 Aladin 
returned to Rvissia. 

Alexeiev. — General. Professor at 
the General Staff Academy. One 
of the highest military adthoritiee 
in Europe. Played a prominent 
part in the Russo-Japanese War. 
During the first period of %he 
present war, under the Grand 
Duke Nicholas as Commander- 

19 


in-Chief, General Alexeiev di- 
rected the operations of the 
North-western front and distin- 
guished himself by his organizing 
ability and bj' the skill with which 
ho managed to extricate his^roops* 
from awkward and critical posi- 
tions. After the grave situation 
of 1915, when the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was relieved of the post 
of Generalissimo, General Alex- 
eiov took over the Supreme 
Command in tho capacity of 
Chief of the vStaff of the nominal 
Commander-ill -Chief — the late 
Tsar Nicholas. At the decisive 
moment of the Revolution, Alex- 
eiev lent his support to the Duma 
and, together with other generals, 
advised the Tsar to abdicate 
according to the demand of the 
Duma. The Provisioifbl Govern- 
ment appointed Alexeiev Com- 
mander-in -Chief, which office he 
hold until the end of May 1917. 
Immediately after Kornilov’s 
robellion, Alexeiev resumed for 
a short period his military 
activity in the capacity of Chief 
of the Staff of the Generalissimo, 
Kerensky ; however, he only 
remained in this office for a 
fortnight, w^hen his i^lace was 
taken by General Dukhonin. 

AltYftter. — Rear-Admiral. In 1915 
Altvat©r» then a captain, served 
in the Naval Staff at the Tear's 
Headquarters. In 1517 • was 

seo 
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attached to the Commander of 
the Army Group of the Northern 
front. After the Bolshevik coup 
Altvater accepted' service 
under the Bolshevik Government 
and participated, in an “ expert 
t capacity, in the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations. After that igno- 
minious action Altvater continued 
to collaborate with Trotsky. 

Avksentiev* — A leader of the Social 
Revolutionary Party. In 1905 
was a member of the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workmen’s Delegates. 
Was arrested by the Witte ad- 
ministration in November of 
that year, together with other 
members of the Soviet, and de- 
* port d to Siberia, whence he 
escaped and fled abroad. Until 
the amnesty of 1917 Avksen- 
tiev lived abroad, chiefly in 
France, taking an active part in 
the life of Social Revolutionary 
centres and the party Press. 
Not long before the war, Avk- 
sentiev with his friends founded 
a paper Potchin (“The Begin- 
ning”), an organ of Social 
Revolutionary revisioiiisrn, in 
which he emphasized the neces- 
sity of bringing Socialist prin- 
ciples into agreement with the 
ideas of State and nationality ; 
ho also '“Struggled against the 
internationalist extremism in his 
party. During the war, Avksen- 
tiev, together with Plekhanov 
and other Russian Socialist sup- 
porters of national defence, 
started a paper, Priziv (“ Thfe 
Appeal ”), of a sharply pro-war 
and anti -German character, which 
ehiphasized the liberating effect 
of the war on Russia and the 
inevitable downfall of the auto- 
cracy. On his return to Russia 
in the spring of 1917, Avksentiev 
became one of the foremost 
representatives of that wing of 
" the Social Revolutionary Party 
whivh attppartejpT" national de- 


fence and national interacts. 
The first All-Russian Oongress 
of Peasants elected Avksentiev 
as Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of Peasants. In July, 
Avksentiev became a member of 
the Provisional Government as 
representative of the peasants* 
organizations.® He took the 
portfolio of Minister of the In- 
trrior, in which office he remained 
until the beginning of September. 
The Council of the Republic (a 
sort of provisional Parliament 
convoked by the Government to 
sit until the Constituent Assembly 
met) elected Avksentiev its 
Chairman. An ardent patriot 
and supporter of the national 
defence, Avksentiev was a bitter 
enemy of Bolshevism ; it is no 

■ wonder that after their victory 
the Bolsheviks sought him out 
everywhere and, when at last they 
found him at Petrograd, im- 
prisoned him in the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul. Avksentiev 
was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly by several constitu- 
encies. 

Bagration. — Prince. A fighting 
general. During the summer of 
1917 and the Kornilov rebellion 
he was in command of the 
Caucasian native division (“ the 
savage division ”). 

Bagratuni* — General. Officer of the 
General Staff ; participated in the 
present war. From the early 
summer of 1917 until the Bolshe- 
vik coup d'dtat 4ie was Chief ol 
Staff of tim- Petrograd Military 
District. 

Bakn. — A town in Transcaucasia, 
on the eoast of the Caspian Sea ; 
centre of exceedingly rich oil wells. 

Balfa/insky* — A barrister. A well- 
known Moscow public man. Heks 
taken part for many years in the 
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revolutionary movenient. Be- 
longed to the Social Revolution- 
ary Party, and has been prose - 
euted by the police. Has worked 
much during the war in public 
organizations under the Provi- 
sional Government. Has been 
invited by the Ministry of the* 
Interior to actf as one of the 
Directors in charge of the organi- 
zation of the local administrative 
and police services. 

Baluiev. — General. Officer of the 
General Staff. During the sum- 
mer of 1914 was in command of 
a special army on the South- 
western (Galician) front. Later 
he was appointed Commander of 
the Western front, in which 
office he remained until the 
Bolshevik coup d'4tat. 

Baranovsky. — General. Officer of 

‘ the General Staff. A fighting 
general. Fought in many battles 
in the Carpathians and East 
Prussia. During 1916 Bara- 
novsky was active in the Staff 
of the General Headquarters of 
the Commander-in-Ohief. When 
Kerensky became ’Minister of 
War, Baranovsky was summoned 
by him to Petrograd and ap- 
pointed chief of the Minister’s 
military cabinet. In September 
1917 Baranovsky exchanged this 
post for that of Quartermaster- 
General of the Northern front. 
After the Bolshevik revolt he was 
arrested in Pskov and imprisoned 
in the fortress of SS. Peter and 
Paul, where Aie remained for 
eevexal months. 

Berditchev. — An important Jewish 
town ; after the retreat from 
Galicia it was the residence of 
the Headquarters of the South- 
western front. 

• 

Beniadiky. — Professor. Specialist 
on financial questions. Took 


part in the liberation movement 
of 1905. One of the founders of 
the Radical Democratic Party, 
which began to grow after the 
Revolution and strove to organize 
the consistently republican and 
democratic, although non-sooiaj- 
ist, elements of the Russian 
urban population. In July 1917 
Bernadsky was appointed Deputy 
Minister to Nekrassnv, the Min- 
ister of Finance ; in September, 
after the Kornilov rebellion, he 
beoarro a member of the Provi- 
sional Government as the Minister 
of Finance. After the Bolshevik 
coup d'dtaty Bernadsky was 
arrested and imprisoned in 
the fortress of SS. Peter and 
Paul. ^ 

Bikhov. — A small town not far 
from Mohilev where the G.H.Q. 
were situated. This tow’n was 
selected for the confinement of 
General Kornilov and his ac- 
complices up to the time of their 
trial. In the first days after the 
Bolshevik coup d'dtatf Kornilov 
and his friends escaped from 
Bikhov to the Don. 

Bontch - Bruievitch, — General. 
Officer of the General Staff. 
Was a close collaborator of 
General Ruzsky. #A.fter the 
latter’s retirement he remained 
Chief of the Staff of the Northern 
front until the beginning of 
September. He is a brother of 
the writer Bontch -Bruievitch (a 
prominent Bolshevik and a close 
coWaboratoT oi Lenin). Alter 
the Bolshevik coup d'dtat the 
general, until recently a zeaious 
servant of the Tsardom, managed 
to adapt himself to tTie “ Com- 
munist ” Government. General 
Bontch-Bruievitch, together with 
Trotsky, Krilenko, and other 
Bolshevik military authorities,^ 
has had a hand in all ignominious 
acts of the Bolshevik#. 
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BrnssilOY* — General. JOne of the 
most brilliant fighting comman- 
ders of the Russian army ; 
famous for his remarkabk3 offen- 
sive in Galicia in the year 1916, 
which not only proved a serious 
^ blow to the Austrian army on 
the Russian front, but also 
saved the Italian army from the 
(up to then) successful offensive 
of the Austro -Germans. Al- 
though far from being equal to 
Alexeiev in military knowledge 
and theoretical qualification for 
his high post, Brussilov was 
endowed with qualities inestim- 
able in an armj^ loader : initiative, 
boldness, and a talent for rousing 
fihe spirit of his soldiers. After 
the iefeats of 1M5, Brussilov 
began to sympathize with the 
liberation movement, supported 
the public organizations in their 
work at the front, and, on the 
eve of the Revolution, was in 
touch with representatives of 
the opposition groups of the 
Duma. When the Revolution 
broke out, Brussilov took openly 
and unhesitatingly the side of 
the people, thereby preserving 
to a considerable extent the 
South-western front (Galicia) 
from anarchy and disaggregation. 
In May 1917 the Provisional 
Government, on the initiative 
of A. F. Kerensky (who then 
accepted the portfolio of Minister 
of War), appointed Brussilov 
Commander -in -Chief. Under his 
direction the Russian Revolu- 
tionarj?” Army took the offensivb 
on the 1st of July 1917. It met 
with a serious check towards the 
ehd of that month, and General 
Brussilov, tired and overworked, 
was rell^eved by the Provisional 
Government of the Supreme 
Command, which was entrusted, 
on the initiative of A. F. Keren- 
sky, to General Kornilov. Dur- 
ing the bombardment of Moscow 
by the Bo|«hevik|,'' Brussilov was 


seriously wounded by a piece of 
shrapnel penetrating into his 
room, and one of his legs had to 
be amputated. 

Bublikov. — Important man of busi- 
ness. Graduate of ,the Institute 

’ of Ways and Communications. 
Was membei* of the fourth 
Duma. When the Revolution 
bjoke out, Bublikov, on an 
order of the Duma Com- 
mittee, occupied with a de- 
tachment the Ministry of Ways 
and Communications and the 
Central Railway Telegraph, there- 
by accelerating the “ winding- 
up ” of the o\d^^ (ji me . 

Dan (Gurvitch). — A leader of the 
Social Democratic Party (Men- 
sheviks) ; a publicist ; member 
of^he medical profession. Dur- 
ing the war was deported to 
Eastern Siberia in the “adminis- 
trative manner “ (i.e. without a 
court trial). From the first days 
of the Revolution was one of the 
leadens of the Petrograd Soviet. 
After Tchkheidzo loft for the 
Caucasus, Dan acted as Chair- 
man of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets. To- 
gether with the majority of his 
party (Mensheviknjj), Dan recog- 
nized the necessity both of con- 
tinuing the war and of the 
Socialist parties’, participating 
in a “ bourgeois ’ ’ Government, 
although personally he was far 
from being a warm supporter of 
these principles. 

• 

De Semltteri^K — Colonel of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Participated in the 
officers’ plot. (Particulars in the 
book.) 

Dibenko. — Sailor of the Baltic 
Fleet. Prominent agent of Lenin 
ai!td Trotsky at Helsingfors. 
After the Bolshevik coup d'itat 
was appointed People’s Com- 
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missary of Marine. Among the 
Bolshevik agents this ignorant 
demagogue has been conspicuous 
for his impudence and cruelty. 
After the Brest-Litovsk peace 
he quarrelled with Trotsky and 
started a demagogic campaign 
against him in the navy. He 
was accused by the Bolshevik 
authorities of embezzling public 
money. 

Dolgoruky. — Prince. General ; par- 
ticipated in the present war. 
In August 1917 was in command 
of the army corps stationed in 
Finland. 

Dukhoiiln. — General. One of the 
most brilliant amongst the 
younger officers of the General 
Staff. Took a verj^ active ana 
important part in the pla; ning 
and execution of Brussilov’s 
offensive in Galicia in 1916. In 
the year 1017 Dukhonin, then 
Chief of the Staff of the South- 
western front, organized the July 
offensive. Dukhonin ^va8 en- 
dowed with an extraordinary 
organizing ability. Jle was in- 
timately acquainted with the 
conditions of life of the common 
soldiery and understood their 
mentality, so that he managed 
to get on very well with his 
soldiers, while fully safeguarding 
the authority and the dignity of 
a Chief. Shortly after Kerensky 
became Commander - in - Chief, 
Dukhonin was appointed his 
Chief of Staff. He then pro- 
ceeded, together with General 
Diedrichs (now commanding the 
Tchekho-Slovak troops in Russia), 
to work out a scheme for the 
reorganization of the Russian 
army in order to have its fighting 
Capacity restored by the spring 
of 1918. The Bolshevik revolt 
put an end to this work at* its 
very beginning ; as to General 
Dukhonin himself, he met a 


martyr’s death at the Very 
moment of his departure from 
his Headquarters after they had 
beep Captured by the Bolsheviks. 
He was tom to pieces by an 
infuriated mob of Bolshevik 
sailors, in the presence of the 
Bolshevik “ military authori- 
ties ” — Krilenko at their head — 
w’ho looked on without inter- 
fering, 

DutoY. — A Cossack. Chairman of 
the Council of the All-Russian 
Union of Cossackdom. Has 
carried on an aggressive cam- 
paign against the Provisional 
Government. Ataman of the 
Orenburg Cossackdom. Took 
part in the organizing of - move- 
ment in the troops against the 
Provisional Government. 

Erdelli. — General. An exemplary 
Guards officer. During the third 
yt'iir of the war commanded an 
army at the South-western front. 
A typical representative of the 
high military bureaucracy, who 
managed to adapt himself for 
some time to the new state of 
things in the army. After the 
Revolution and before August 
1917, Erdelli was considered as 
one of the liberal generals and 
a friend of the olectfed soldiers’ 
organizations. However, after 
the appointment of General 
Denikin to the post of Comman- 
der of the South-western front, 
Erdelli sharply changed his policy 
"and joined the military reaction. 

Gobetohia* — Member of the Social 
Revolutionary Party ; lived for 
many years in France as a 
political refugee. After the 
March Revolution he returned to 
Russia and went to the front, 
in the capacity first of the deputy 
of Savinkov, the commissary o^. 
the 7th Army, then of the com- 
missary of thaLt army. 
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Goti) — Prominent member of 

the Social Revolutionary Party 
and member of the Central 
Committee of that patty. At 
the time of the old regime was a 
member of the terrorist organi- 
^ zation of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party. Belongs to that * 
wing of the Social Revolutionary 
Party which is clearly in favour 
of national defence {“ Obor- 
ontzy ”). Supported the idea of 
a Coalition Government. Gotz 
returned to Russia after the 
Revolution from Siberia, where he 
was imprisoned with hard labour. 

GutchkoV) A. T. — A representative 
of the wealthy Moscow merchant 
circl «^3 of old staAding. One of 
the foremost Moscow Conserva- 
tive public men. During the 
Japanese War, Gutchkov was 
the representative at the front 
of the Red Cross. Fought in 
the South -African War as a 
volunteer in the Boer army. 
During the liberation movement 
of 1906-6 Gutchkov placed him- 
self at the head of the bourgeois 
elements which opposed^ that 
movement. At the municipal 
and Zemstvo congresses he always 
fought the influence of the Cadet 
Party. Was a decided adversary 
of any kind of self-government 
of the small nationalities of 
Russia. He even was opposed 
to an autonomy of Poland, and 
approved of Stolipin’s hostile 
policy towards Finland. Gutch- 
kov founded the “ Party of tfte 
17th of October ” (date of the 
famous Tsar’s Manifesto in 1906), 
usually called the “Octobrist” 
Party. Gutchkov approved of 
all the Reactionary measures of 
the Government in 1905, and 
with his and his party’s authority 
supported the dissolution of the 
second Dumci end the illegal 
restrictions of the electoral rights 
of the people, enf ori»ed by Stolipin 


on the 3rd of Jime 1907. After 
this coup d*6tat^ Gutchkov, to- 
gether with his party, entered 
the third Duma, where was 
the leader of the majority nearly 
for the whole time of its exist- 
ence, and at one period was the 
Speaker of that Duma. As a 
member of the Duma, Gutchkov 
worked much in the Army 
ar.d Navy Commission, and 
made many a disclosure con- 
cerning the shady aspects of 
the military bureaucracy. He 
also struggled against generals 
of the typo of Sukhomlinov, and 
against irresponsible and dis- 
astrous interference of the 
Grand Dukes in military affairs. 
Gutchkov organized a group of 
military men who rallied to 
him, and thereby he gained 
frqrn the Tsar the name of 
“ Young Turk.” In internal 
politics Gutchkov energetically 
supported Stolipin, in whom he 
saw a strong weapon for the 
purpose of establishing in Russia 
a verj moderate, strictly bour- 
geois constitutional monarchy. 
The everjgrowing irresponsible 
influence of the nobility and 
Court circles in the Government, 
which was quickly relapsing into 
frankly autocravic ways, the 
servility of Stolipin himself, 
drove the very prudent and 
cunning Gutchkov towards the 
end of the third Duma into 
making speeches in the opposi- 
tion spirit with steadily increas- 
ing frequency. Beaten at the 
elections for tfie fourth Duma 
in the Sloscow constituency, 
Gutchkov became a member of 
the State Council, to which he 
was elected by the Curia of 
Industry and Commerce. The 
regime of a Rasputin, a Sukhom- 
linov and a Sturmer reconciled 
Gfttchkov to the political tend- 
encies against which he was 
struggling a short time before, 
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if it did not bring him nearer to 
them. During the war, being 
at the head of the War Industries 
Committee, Gutchkov came in 
touch even with certain Labour 
circles. While travelling at the 
front, Gutchkov strengthened his 
old connections and established 
new ones anv>ngst the High 
Command circles, which con- 
nections would have proved ex- 
tremely useful in the event of a 
well planned and a prudent coup 
d'dtat. The outburst of the Revo- 
lution brought confusion into this 
game, but at first did not rebufi 
Gutchkov, who, notwithstand- 
ing his open monarchism, en- 
tered the first Provisional Govern- 
ment, naturally as the Minister 
for War. Such was the elemen- 
tary force of the pressure of the 
soldier masses at the beginning 
of the Revolution, that Vb was 
the lot of Gutchkov, a Con- 
servative and a partisan of 
strictest discipline, to sanction 
measures which resulted iii de- 
stroying that discipline. The trial 
proved too much for him, and, 
foreseeing what would be the 
results of his .own decrees, the 
prudent and cunning Gutchkov 
abandoned his dangerous post in 
good time. 

Gutor* — General. Was in command 
of an array on the South-western 
front under Brussilov. In the 
spring of 1917, when Brussilov 

< was appointed Commandor-in- 
Chief, Gutor, upon the recom- 
mendation o^ the latter, was en- 
trusted with the command of the 
South-western (Galician) front, 
which he held when the July 
offensive began. After the Ger- 
man break through at Tarnopol, 
Gutor was deprived of his 
command for reasons explained 
later in the book itseH, and 
his place was taken by General 
Kornilov. 


m 

IakabeYitch«-->€ieneraJl. A young 
officer of the General Staff. 
Took part in the Japanese War, 
particularly in the defence of 
Poirf Arthur. At the most critical 
moment of the Revolution, 
Takubovitch, together with a 
few other officers of the General 
Staff, reported to the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Duma 
and put himself at its disposal 
for the fight for freedom, lakub- 
ovitch was appointed member of 
the Military Commission of the 
Duma, of which the object was 
to direct the local garrison and 
to settle question i relative to 
military matters, until such time 
as the normal activity of the 
Ministry War and of the local 
military institutions ».as com- 
pletely resumed. When Keron- 
.sky became Minister of War, 
Jakubovitch was appointed As- 
sistant Minister of War, in which 
office he remained up to the 
time of the Bolshevik counter- 
revolution. 

Iverskaia* — The especially revered 
ikon of Our Lady of Iversk, 
which is kept in Moscow in a 
special chapel near one of the 
gates of the Kremlin. It was 
the customary proceeding of the 
Tsars, when coming to Moscow, 
to visit that chape# on their way 
to the Palace in order to pray 
before the ikon. 

Kaledin. — Gieneral. A Cossack. 
Took an important part in this 
war. After the old rights of 
self-government, of which the 
autocracy deprived the Cossacks, 
were restored to them 6y the 
Provisional Government, Kaledin 
was elected the firbc Ataihan of 
the Don Co.s3acks, i.e. head of 
the executive power in the 
territories on the River Don 
inhabited by Cossacks. Aoeqjrd- 
ing to the old Cossack law* every^ 
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difltrict is governed by the 
“circle,” a sort of elected body 
with both administrative and 
legislative functions, which nom- 
inates for a certain pei^iod all 
the officials, with the Ataman 
at their head. On his entering 
^that office, General Kaledin be- 
came a supporter of a wide 
autonomy of the Cossack territory 
and acquired a great popularity 
amongst the Cossacks. At the 
Moscow Conference (summoned 
by the Provisional Government 
in order that the critical situa- 
tion at the front and in the 
country might be discussed by 
representatives of the nation), 
Kaledin declared in the name of 
the whole of Russian Cossack- 
dom that the latte?^ favoured a 
Republican form of government. 
After the Bolshevik counter- 
revolution, Kaledin placed him- 
self at the head of the anti- 
Bolshevik movement on the Don. 
Kaledin did not underestimate 
the elementary force of the 
anarchist wave which carried off 
the whole of the soldier masses 
and was even spreading to the 
poorer elements of Cossackd 9 in ; 
he therefore acted in a very 
prudent way, avoiding collision 
with the Bolsheviks, which he 
considered then premature. This 
gave rise io conflicts between 
Kaledin and the other leaders of 
the movement. In February 
1918 Kaledin committed suicide 
by shooting himself. 

Kamenev (Rosenfeld).— A promin-' 
ent Social Democrat of the 
Bolshevik wing. Propagandist 
and '^publicist. For many years 
a close collaborator of Lenin. 
During th6» war he carried out a 
propaganda on Leninist lines in 
connection with the war in 
Russian Labour circles and led 
the Bolshevik group in the 
iourth Duma. At th|> beginning 


of 1916 Kamenev, together with 
the five Bolshevik members of 
the Duma, was arrested and 
tried for defeatist propaganda 
and for participation in the 
Social Democratic Party. When 
giving evidence, Kamenev de- 
clared that he did not in the 
least share Loin’s programme 
in connection with the war. 
Together with the Bolshevik 
deputies, he was deported to 
Siberia. After the amnesty of 
1917 he returned to Petrograd, 
and on Lenin’s return to Russia, 
became his zealous collaborator. 
He has ahvays acted in a very 
prudent and equivocal way. 
After the Bolshevik coup 
he was for a short time one of 
the People’s Commisysaries, i.e. 
Lenin’s Ministers, as well as 
'chairman of the Central Execu- 
tiver^ Committee of the Soviet. 
How'ever, with his custopiary 
prudence Kamenev soon chose 
to accept a diplomatic mission 
abroad. He was appointed 
“Ambassador” to Vienna, but 
on his Vay there fell into the 
^ hands of Finnish White Guards 
and was imprisoned. The first 
delegation to Brest-Litovsk in- 
cluded Kamenev, but he preferred 
to avoid participation in the 
second. 

Kamkov (Katz). — Social Revolu- 
tionary. Prosecifbed by the 
Tsar’s Government for his revo- 
lutionary work, Kamkov at the 
very beginning of his activity 
fled abroad and spent there 
many years ^s a ptilitical refugee. 
Graduated at a German Univer- 
sity ; then studied in Paris. 
During the war joined the ex- 
irome internationalist wing of 
the Social Revolutionary Party. 
For some time was editing in 
Switzerland a small paper for 
Busi^lan prisoners in Germany* 
On his return to Russia after 
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the amnesty, Kamkov became 
one of the leaders of the extreme 
internationalist “ irreconcilables” 
of his party. That wing of the 
Social Revolutionary Party was 
in practice very near to the 
Bol^eviks, striving as it was for 
dictatorship of the proletariat 
and of the labouring peasants, 
and for transforming the war of 
nations into a social war of 
classes. The theoretical differ- 
ences between the Left wing and 
the Centre of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party soon led to an 
actual split. Even before the 
Bolsheviks’ coup (Titat the Loft 
Social Revolutionaries were 
everywhere supporting the Bol- 
sheviks ; after the victory of 
Lenin, they openly joined the 
• Bolshevik movement. Expelled 
from the Social Revolutionary 
Party at the Party Congress in 
November 1917, Kamkov and 
his friends declared that they 
formed a separate “ Left Social 
Revolutionary ” Party, and sent 
their representatives to the 
Council of People’s Commissaries, 
i.e. Lenin’s administration. This 
co-operation with the Bolsheviks 
ceased after the Brest-Litovak 
peace, since the majority of tlie 
Left Social Revolutionary leaders, 
including Kamkov, did not see 
their way to recognize that 
treaty and to share with the 
Bolsheviks the shame of it. 
According to latest information 
(as yet unconfirmed), Kamkov has 
fallen a victim to the Bolshevik 
terror for tlj^ part he took in 
the organizing of Crant Mirbach’s 
assassination in Moscow. 

KavaolOY* — A Cossack of the Tersk 
region. Graduated at. the Petro- 
grad University. ' Was a member 
of the fourth Duma ; was promi- 
nent in local and Cossack public 
affairs. When the right of self- 
government was restored to the 
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Cossacks by the Provisional 
Government, Karaulov was 
elected Ataman (Head) of the 
Tersk Cossackdom . After the Bol- 
^e^k cmip (Titat Karaulov was 
killed in a skirmish f^ith revolted 
Caucasian mountaineers. 

« 

Kartashev. — Son of an Ural peasant ; 
an exceedingly gifted religious- 
philosophical thinker. A deeply 
sincere believer in Orthodox 
Christianity, he strove, under 
the old regime, for a complete 
liberation of the Church from 
the tutelage of the State, because 
the latter was killing the soul 
of the Church and had made it a 
kind of police institution. Pro- 
fessor at % Theological Academy 
of Petrograd, he was .dismissed 
because of his religious democrat- 
ism. Together with the well- 
known writer Merejkovsky and 
a few others, who strove for the 
regeneration of the Church, Kar- 
tashev founded in Petrograd the 
“ Society of Religious Philo- 
sophy,” where he has often 
spoken in defence of the peasant 
before the Russian Intelligentsia, 
and boldly denounced the servility 
of the Synodal Church, pointing 
out the necessity of destroying 
the autocracy which was -ruining 
and debauching the Church and 
depraving the masses of the 
people. It was because ho 
thirsted after the regeneration 
of the Church that this remark- 
able religious thinker was driven 
to join the active enemies of the 
autocratic regime. Being a sup- 
porter of the separation of the 
Church from the State for the 
sake of the complete freedbm of 
the former, Kartashev entered 
the Provisional Government after 
the abolition of the office of the 
High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, ^ and became the first 

* Under the old rigimB a Government 
official with wide powers to control the i 
Church. 
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Minister of Cults, in July 1917, 
In August of that year Kartashev, 
in the name of the Provisional 
Government, opened th^ All- 
Russian Church Congress in Mos- 
cow, the object of which was to 
establish quite independently a 
new and free constitution for 
the Orthodox Cliurch of Russia. 
At the time of the Bolshevik 
coup d'etat Kartashev was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the 
fortress of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Kishkin. — A member of the medical 
profession. A prominent mem- 
ber of the Liberal opposition. 
Leader of the Moscow Left 
Cadets. Took part in the muni- 
cipal work of Moscow. During 
the wA was one of the founders 
of the All-Russieui Union of 
Zemstvos, and, in spite of Govern- 
ment opposition, rendered in- 
estimable services to the Russian 
army by organizing the sanitary 
department and supplying the 
army with clothes and better 
food. In his struggle against 
the autocracy Kishkin always 
strove to unite all the Liberal, 
Democratic, and Socialist paptics 
for the fight against the common 
enemy. During the first days of 
the Revolution Kishkin’s activity 
in Moscow was very important, 
in that he linited all the revolu- 
tionary forces for their common 
object. The old regime was over- 
thrown in Moscow in a perfectly 
painless and bloodless way . Kish- 
kin was then appointed Commis- 
sary of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Moscow. He remained in 
thaj office till September 1917, 
when he was offered, and eweepted, 
the portfolio of Minister of Pub- 
lio Assist&nce. Kishkin always 
enjoyed the full confidence of 
wide circles of Russian society 
beoatxse of his loyal character 
land consistent democratic ac- 
tivity, During the Bdlshe vik 


coup he was arrested at a 
sitting of the Cabinet and was 
imprisoned in the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 

KisliakOY. — General. Military en- 
gineer. Was assistant Minister 
• of Ways of Communication. Hias 
been attached tto the General 
Headquarters and was in charge 
of all matters connected with 
trafisport for military purposes. 
Was arrested together with Gen- 
eral Kornilov. 

Klembovfiky. — General. Was in 
command of the Northern front 
during the summer of 1917. 
After Kornilov’s rebellion Klem- 
bovsky was relieved of his com- 
mand, his place being taken by 
General Tcheremissov. 

Kokoslikin. — Learned historian ; an 
authority on public law aiaid a 
publicist. Prominent Moscow 
politician ; belonged to the op- 
position. One of the founders 
and loacjers of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party (“ Cadets ” — 
the most important Liberal 
party in Russia), Kokoshkin 
was elected to the first Duma, 
and, when the latter was dis- 
.solved, he signed the manifesto 
of Viborg (inviting the nation to 
refuse to provide recruits and 
to pay taxes, etc ), for which 
action he was condemned to 
prison and disfranchised, Ko- 
koshkin was a permanent member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Constitutional Dejiocratic Party, 
At the voH('^ beginning of the 
Revolution Kokoshkin, as an 
authority on the constitutional 
law, was invited by the Pro- 
visional Government to preside 
over an Extraordinary Legal 
Commission attached to that 
Government. Later he presided 
over the Commission entrusted 
with working out the Electoral 
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La# of Constituent Assembly. 
In July 1917 Kokoshkin was 
invited by Kerensky (upon recom- 
mendation of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party) to enter his 
Coalitional Cabinet, in which Ko- 
koshkin received the portfolio of 
State Controller, and he remained 
in that office* up to the time of 
Kornilov’s rebellion. He was 
elected to the Constiituent 
Assembly, and in December 
1917 came to Petrograd from 
Moscow, the 1 1th of that 
month being the date (new style) 
primarily fixed by the Provisional 
Government for the opening of 
the Constituent Assembl;’^. There 
Kokoshkin was arrested by the 
Bolsheviks (while on a visit to 
the Countess Panin) and im- 
prisoned in the fortress oftSS. 
Peter and Paul. With a weak 
constitution and suffering from 
tuberculosis, his health rapidly 
declined there, and his friends 
succeeded in having him trans- 
ferred (together with Shingarev) to 
a private nursing home. There, 
on the very night »f his arrival 
and on the eve of the opening 
of the Constituent Assembly, 
the suffering Kokoshkin was 
atrociously murdered in his bed 
by the infuriated Red Guards. 
Such was the tragic end of this 
man, whose knowledge, impar- 
tiality, apd energy were instru- 
mental in creating the most 
perfect and just Electoral Law 
of the Russian Constituent As- 
sembly. 

m 

KolokolOY. — A civil judge. 
Member (appointed by the Gov- 
ernment) of the Commission of 
Inquiry for the Kornilov Affair. 

KonoTalov* — One of the most im- 
portant Moscow manufacturers, 
a well-known Libera^ public 
worker of Moscow. Was a mem- 
ber of the fourth Dpma, where 


he belonged to the Progressive 
group ; and, during the last 
years, took an active part in the 
liberation movement. As a poli- 
tician Konovalov always strove 
to create a single wide front in 
opposition to the Government, 
to unite ^liberal, Democratic, «nd 
Socialist Parties for a joint attack 
on the autocracy. After the 
defeat of the Russian armies in 
1916 Konovedov participated in 
organizing a coup d'dtat which 
was then being prepared. Kono- 
valov was a member of the first 
administration of the Provisional 
Government, where he was the 
Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry. In June 1917 Kono- 
valov reigned that office, bu| 
in September he resumed it in 
the last administration of the 
Provisional Government, where 
he was also Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers. During the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat Konovalov 
was arrested at the sitting of 
the Cabinet and remained im- 
prisoned for a long time in the 
fortress of SS. Peter and Paul. 

KjrniloY. — General. A Cossack, an 
officer of the General Staff, and 
a fighting officer of exceptional 
bravery. When a young officer, 
Kornilov made an extremely 
dangerous journe^ in Afghanistan 
for intelligence purposes. During 
the present war he became 
famous for his escape from an 
Austrian prisoners’ camp. His 
further activity is described in 
tiiis book. According to reliable 
information, Kornilov was killed 
during his struggle ag^st the 
Bolsheviks. 

Korotkov. — Colonef A fighting 
officer. Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Annies’ 
Group on the Western front. At 
the time of Kornilov’s rebellion 
KorOtkov with a detcM^hment of 
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tt»^op8 marched on the Stavka 

IG.H.Q.). 

Ko.vel»<^Thi8 town was cap^tured 
by the Austro-Qermans in 1915. 
Tlie attempts made in 1916 to 
retake this important strategic 
centre were badly organized 
and therefore unsuccessful, and 
cost the Russian army terrible 
sacridoes. 

KoYno* — A first-class fortress, not 
far from Vilna. Has been cap- 
tured by the Germans, together 
with the whole of its artillery 
and immense ammunition stores, 
owing to criminal negligence of 
the High Command. The Gover- 
^ nor of the fortress,^, who left 
Kovno at the most critical 
moment, has been condemned 
and imprisoned with hard labour. 

Krilenko* — Ensign. Participated in 
the present war. An active 
member of the Bolshevik Party. 
In 1905 Krilenko, then a student 
of Petrograd University, became 
conspicuous in party iJropaganda 
and was widely known as a 
powerful speaker (under the 
nickname of “ Comrade Abra- 
ham ”). Was tried for parti- 
cipating in the Petrograd Social 
Democratic organization. Later 
Krilenko graduated at the Univer- 
sity and was in the Civil Service 
in the provinces. After the 
Revolution of 1917 Krilenko was 
elected first a member, then 
Chairman, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the 11th Army on the 
Galician front, where he carried 
on an^ energetic propaganda in 
favour of Bolshevism and against 
the offexuiive. After the Bolshe- 
vik rising ‘in* Petrograd in July 
1917 . iCrilem^ Was arrested by 
the military authorities, but was 
released later by the judicial 
autihorities, the evidence against 
Slim being deemed insufficient. 


bolshevism 

He was appointed Commander - 
in-Chief in the first days of the 
Bolshevik counter-revolution, 
and, with a detachment of sailors 
and Red * Guards seized the 
General Headquarters, where the 
Chief of the General Staff, Gehe];;i|i(i 
Dukhonin, was atrociously mur- 
dered at the nail way station, 
imder the very eyes and without 
the interference of Krilenko. 
Even before the Brest-Litovsk 
peace, Krilenko completely de- 
stroyed the Russian army by his 
ignominious and treacherous 
order authorizing each unit at 
the front to conclude a separate 
armistice with the enemy, which 
order was fully exploited by the 
German Staff. At the critical 
moment of the Brest negotiations, 
Krilenko, without waiting for 
definite information about their 
result^ ordered the demobiliza- 
tion of the army, thereby leav- 
ing Russia completely at the 
mercy of the Central Powers and 
making the German Staff the 
unchallenged master of the Bol- 
shevik Government. 

Krimov. — Geuerdl. A fighting offi- 
cer. Full particulars in the 
book. 

Krokhmal. — Barrister. Promi- 
nent member of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party ; elected by the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies to sit on 
* the Commission of Inquiry for 
the Kornilov Affair.*- 

Kronstadt. — A fortified city on the 
Gulf of Finland. Built by Peter 
the Great to protect the ap- 
proaches to Petrograd, Kronstadt 
has lost of late its strategic 
importance. In the timef of 
Tsardo^^n there were quartered in 
Kronstadt the disciplinary bat- 
talions of the Baltic Fl^t, 
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wliitaar the worst characters 
of all the crews were sent . 
for punishment and correction. 
There were also a garrison, docks, 
workshops, etc. In 1906 the 
Kronstadt garrison responded to 
the dissolution of the first Duma 
by an unsuccessful rising. When 
the Revolutionfbroke out in 1917 
most revolting acts of violence 
were committed in Kronstadt on 
the officers, mostly by the pun- 
ished sailors of the disciplinary 
units. The Commander of Kron- 
stadt was torn to pieces ; many 
officers were murdered ; others 
were thrown into military prisons 
and kept thert) in coiiditicns even 
more cruel than those in which 
sailors had been kept in the same 
prison before the Revolution. 
Such was the fury of the sailc js’ 
revenge for the past, that ijieithcr 
the first Minister of Marine in 
the Provisional Government, A. 
T. Gutchkov, nor the military 
judicial authorities could do any- 
thing to better the lot of their 
officers. The situatior was only 
altered through the intervention 
of the Cabinet, more especially 
of Kerensky. The sailors al- 
lowed a special commission dele- 
gated by Kerensky to investigate 
the position of the officers and 
gradually to release them and to 
bring them out of Kronstadt. 
The Unhealf^y past of Kronstadt, 
the concentration there of vicious 
elements of the navy, of political 
police-agents and German spies 
in great numbers — all this made • 
Kronstadt #n especially easy 
prey for the corrupting Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

Kuimin-t^Captain in the Russian 
army. Graduated a ' an engineer. 
Took part in the Japanese War. 
Dur^g the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1^5 Kuzmin placed 
himself at the head of the re- 
volf>ed garrison of Krasnoiarsk 
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(Siberia) and of the 
municipal authorities. Ho was 
sentence;;! to death (in his ab-\ 
sen^e) by the punitive e3t,p©d!lloii ^ 
of General RennenkampC He 
fled from Russian territory and 
lived first in Paris,’ then or^ 
Mount Athos. Later he voltm- 
tarily returned to Russia, sur- 
rendered to the authorities, and 
was sentenced by court-martial 
to a long imprisonment with 
hard laboiu*. On his return to 
Petrograd after the Revolution 
Kuzmin was appointed, in May 
1917, Deputy -Commonder of the 
troops of the Petrograd Military 
District. O^ing to hi« revolu- 
tionary record, Kuzmin enjoyed a 
great mosal authority among the 
soldiery and succossfudy fought 
against Bolshevik tendencies in 
the army. 

Lebedev. — A Social Revolutionary 
under the old regime. Organized 
and participated in the revolu- 
tionary movement amongst the 
troops. Prosecuted because of 
this activity, Lebedev was com- 
pelled to take refuge abroad and 
lived for a long time in France. 
After the declaration of war 
Lebedev fought in the ranks of 
the French ai*my, and returned 
to Russia when an amnesty was 
granted in Russia* to officers of 
the French army who \von mili- 
tary distinctions. After Gutch- 
kov ’s withdrawal from the 
Ministry of Marine, the new 
Minister of Marine (Kerensky) 
appointed him Chairman of the 
Commission for the purpose of 
revising the Statute of th^ Navy. 
In that cap€M3ity he resisted with 
considerable success the axoeeaive 
demands of the< s&Uors, a task 
which proved % Jje too much 
for the previous Chairman of 
that Commission, the Right Oc- 
tobrist Savitch. Later ©ntrue^ 
with the adxninistration Jhf th<f 
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Ministry of Marine, Lebedev 
carried on an energetic struggle 
against the Bolshevik defeatist 
propaganda amongst the s^lors, 
and was nearly always busy in 
\ isiting for that purpose the 
ships of the Baltic navy. An 
enthusiastic patriot and a warm 
supporter of the national defence, 
Lebedev has been compelled, 
since the Bolshevik revolution, 
to remain in hiding, as he is 
being sought for by undisciplined 
bands of Bolshevik sailors. 

Letchitsky, — A fighting general of 
old traditions. After the Revo- 
lution it became impossible for 
him to serve in the army under 
the new conditions. « 

j. 

Liber. — A prominent Social Demo- 
crat (Menshevik). At the time 
of the Provisional Government 
Liber was one of the most active 
members of the Presidency of the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet of Soldiers* and 
Workmen’s Deputies, Member 
(elected by the Central 
Executive Committee of the 
Soviet of Soldiers* and Woi*k- 
men’s Deputies) of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry for the Kor- 
nilov Affair. 

Luga. — A provincial town half-way 
between Pskov and Petrograd, 
on the Warsaw railway. 

Lukomftky. — General. An officer of 
the General Staff ; professor at 
the War Academ 3 % Has had a 
brilliant military career and, 
when^still a comparatively young 
man, wets appointed Deputy- 
Ministet tp the Minister for War, 
Qeneral Pqjivanov. When the 
place q£ the was taken by 

General Su^omlmov, Lukomsky 
went into the awny as a divisional 
oemmander and fought with his 

^ division M a number *t}f battles, 


having especially distinguished 
himself during most difficult 
operations in the Carpathians. 
His double experience as an 
administrator and as a fighting 
general made him particularly 
suitable for one of the highest 
•posts in the army ; and in May 
1917 Lukomsky* was appointed 
Chief of the Staff of the Greneral- 
iasijno Brussilov, in which office 
he remained up to his arrest in 
connection with Kornilov’s re- 
bellion. 

Lvov. — Prince G. A well-known 
Zemstvo worker. Was a member 
of the first Duma^ A veteran of 
the Liberal-Constitutional move- 
ment of the Zemstvos. Was a 
member of the famous delegation 
o.' Zemstvos and towns in 1906 
whiclj presented Tsar Nicholas II 
with an address pointing out the 
necessity of establishing a odhsti- 
tutional government. A remark- 
able organizer, Lvov created at 
the beginning of the war the All- 
Russian fUnion of Towns, and 
rendered inestimable services to 
the Russian army by creating 
an exemplary system of sanitary 
institutions and by supplying the 
army with food, clothes, and 
even with ammuniti'dn. All the 
best elements of the Zemstvos 
rallied around Lvov, and the 
Union of which he th<y leader 
has played an exceedingly impor- 
tant part in uniting during the 
war the enemies of Tsardom for 
« the fight against the latter. 
When the old r6g\me was over- 
thrown, Printe Lvov proved to be 
the only one whoso candidature to 
the premiership was unopposed, 
as both Liberal and Democratic 
circles recognized how greatly he 
had deserved of the State, and 
held him personally in great 
esteem* After the Bolshevik 
rising in July 1917 Lvov left 
the Provisional Government, In. 
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which he held office both aa 
Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Interior. 

LyoT) Y. H. — A big landowner. 
Was a member of the third and 
fourth Dumas. Belonged to 
the parties of the Right. Ip 
the fourth •Duma was a 
member of the so-called Centre, 
a small group consisting mainly 
of Conservative lando'^nors 
and occup5Hing a middle posi- 
tion between the Octobrists 
and the Nationalists. When, 
during the war, a new Conserva- 
tive-Liberal majority was formed 
in the Dumfw under the name 
of “ Progressive Coalition,” the 
group of the Centre formed its 
right wing. Lvov represented 
that group in the first Provisior\al 
Government, where, having been 
considered in the Duma a effecial- 
ist on Church questions, he was 
given the portfolio of the High 
Procurator of the Holy Synod 
of the Orthodox Church. In 
July 1917 Lvov left ^he Provi- 
sional Government and the office 
of High Procurator was discon- 
tinued, as being contrary to the 
principle of the autonomy of the 
Orthodox Church and hateful to 
the Church because of its his- 
torical traditions. 

Maklakov. — Moscow barrister, 
powerful political and courts 
speaker, one of the foremost 
Liberal politicians. In 1904, 
when certain political crimes ^ 
were taken of the jurisdiction 
of the administratwe authorities 
to be tried by special courts, emd 
thus the so-called ‘‘ political 
cases” were resumed in, Russia, 
Maklakov with a |©w of his 
colleagues orgemized the Moscow 
Group of Counsel for the defence 
of political oriminala. MaJ^lakov 
was a member of the Cadet Peuty, 

j^hm he occupied a poeitiozi on 


the right wing. Was a member 
of the second, third, and fourth 
Dumas. , During the war Makla- 
kov was in sympathy with the 
cou^ d*4tcu which «%7a3 then being 
prepared. In the 0rst days of 
the Revolution, before a Pro- 
visional Government was formed, 
the Duma Executive Committee 
appointed Maklakov Commissary 
of the Ministry of Justice. In 
the summer of 1917 Maklakov 
was appointed Ambassador of 
the Provisional Government to 
France. 

Markov. — General. One of the 
j^ounger generals belonging to the 
General Staff ; a close collabor- 
ator and^ adviser of General 
Denikin and a permanent Chief 
of Staff of the latter. His atti- 
tude towards the elected military 
organizations contributed much 
towards straining the relations 
between these bodies and General 
l>enikin. Maikov helped to pre- 
pare the Kornilov movement at 
the South-western front. 

Martov (Zederbaurn).— One of the 
oldest Social Democratic leaders 
in Russia ; publicist. For many 
years collaborated in the leading 
party organs ; under the old 
regime lived mostly abroad as 
a political refuget#. After the 
split of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party into Bolsheviks 
(under Lenin) and Mensheviks, 
Martov assumed the leadership 
of the latter. During the war 
Martov neither shared the anti- 
Marxieu and extremist attitude 
of Lenin towards the war, nor 
did he join the supporters "bf the 
national defence Oborontzy **) ; 
h© was the mofiit imp|>rtant repre- 
sentative of the^-oiUed inter- 
nationalist ” pdmt olyiewV|chich 
may be described aa a soi^ of 
malevolent neutrality towa]^ 
the WOT. On hie feturo to# 
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Russia after the Revolution, 
Martov, together with a small 
group of his friends, adopted in 
his articles an attitude of hostility 
towards the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the national democratic 
movement of the “ oborontzy.” 
During that first period of the 
Russian Revolution, Martov, 
while keeping in practice aloof 
from Lenin’s enterprises, lent 
to Bolshevism his theoretical and 
moral support, mostly by his 
contributions to the Novaia Jiz}}, 
edited by the famous Russian 
writer, Maxim Gorky. After the 
Bolshexdk coup d'6tat Martov 
became a bitter opponent of 
Lenin, Trotsky and Co., whom he 
proclaimed the greats st and most 
dangerous enemies of the pro- 
letariat and of the whole of 
democracy. 

MilittkOY. — Learned historian ; late 
lecturer at the Moscow Univer- 
sity ; author of the well-known 
works “ The Russian State under 
Peter the Great,” “ Essays on 
the Russian Culture,” and others. 
One of the founders and the 
leader of the Constitutional De- 
mocratic Party. Member of 
the third and fourth Dumas. 
Has taken a prominent part 
in the liberation movement 
which has ^ been going on in 
Russia for the last twenty 
years. Actively participated in 
the March Revolution (of 1917), 
first as a member of the Executive 
Committee elected by the Duma 
to direct the events, then as the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the %Bt Provisional Govermnent. 
After havdng been in office for 
nearly two pionths JVliliukov, who 
supported an aggressive policy 
‘ ip of war aims, dis- 

agreed with the views held by 
the majority of the members 
oi *ithe Pro visional Government 

^ upon immediate object of 


the Russian foreign policy, and 
at the beginning of May 1917 
he resigned office. Since then 
Miliukov has been in opposition 
to the Government. 

Mironov. — Sanskrit scholar and a 
• Social-Revolutionary journalist. 
Took part in*- the liberation 
movement of 1905-6. Lived 
lon^g in Paris os a political 
refugee. On bis return to Russia 
collaborated in the Academy of 
Sciences. Tn the spring of 1917, 
after the Revolution, Mironov 
placed himself at ‘ the disposal 
of the Ministry of War for w'ork 
of countor-espiouage. He was 
the head of the counter-espionage 
department, of the Staff of the 
Petrograd Military District, and 
specialized in the matter of Gor- 
man influences in the Bolshevik 
Party. 

Mitava ( == Mitau).— The capital of 
CourJand. Captured by the Ger- 
mans at the beginning of the 
war. In. the winter of 1916 a 
Russian offensive took place in 
the direction of Mitava, which 
w'as badly organized and un- 
successful. 

Mohilev. — Administrative centre of 
the Province (Government) of 
Mohilev. Was the residence of 
the General Headpuartei^ from 
the summer of 1915 up to %© 
Bolshevik counter-revolution. It 
was the scene of the murder of 
General Dukhonin. At present 
Mohilev is in thtv hands of the 
German.®. “ 

Mojaisk. — A provincial town, not 
far from Moscow. 

« 

Muraviev, Captain. — Naval officer. 
Participated in the present war. 
MuraR^iev was a flag-captain 
attached to the Minister of 
Marine, Kerensky. ^ 
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Ka4>okoy, Y. D. — Son of a Ministor 
of Justice under Alexander the 
Second ; a big landowner ; 
specialist on penaJ law. Was a 
lecturor upon penal law in the 
“ Privileged School of Law ** 
until the time of the liberation 
movement of 1906-6, in which 
movement he participated as a 
publicist and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic Party. Nabokov wua a 
member of the first Duma and 
was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and deprived of 
political rights for having signed 
the Viborg Manifesto (which 
invited the nation to refuse 
levies and moneys to the Govern- 
ment on account of the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma). Previously 
Nabokov had been deprived of 
his rank at Court for having 
published articles against the 
Governnoent, more especially one 
protesting against the Jewish 
pogrom at Kishinev (1903). 
After the Revolution Nabokov 
wsus appointed Director of Affairs 
to the Provisional Government, 
member of a special Legal 
Commission attached to the 
Government, and to report on 
Caucasian affairs. Later he was 
appointed member of the Senate. 

NekrassoY. — Graduate of Institute 
of W%ys and Communications. 
Member for 'Tomsk (Siberia) in 
the third and fourth Dumas, 
where he was prominent as the 
leader of the Left wing of the 
Cadets, in <^position to the 
Right wing under the leadership 
of Miliukov. His political work 
began when he was elected to 
the Duma, in whose assembly 
Nekrasaov soon took his place 
amongst the foremost and most 
active members of the opposition 
and worked hard in trying to 
<(^eot a coalition of different 
groups of the opposition (Liberals, 


Democrats, and Socialists), whiok 
coalition Nekrasaov (together with 
his political friends) considered 
moBp essential as a preparatory 
step towards the struggle for 
wresting the power from the old 
regime. When war was declared 
Nekrassov temporarily abandoifbd 
politics and went to the front 
as the Chairman of the '' Union 
of Towns,’* for the purpose of 
organizing at the front hospitals, 
supply-centres, baths, etc. 

After the terrible defeats of 
1916, when the criminal activity 
of the Court Camarilla (Rasputin 
and others) became even more 
apparent, Nekrassov- resumed his 
political life and took an active 
part in tht3»work of the organiza- 
tions which were preparing the 
coup d'itat. The spontaneous 
outburst of the suffering masses 
in March 1917 put an end to the 
work, and, instead of an organ- 
ized coup d*etatt resulted in a 
people’s revolution, which for a 
while made of the Duma a 
national revolutionary centre. 
The Government created by that 
centre naturally included Nekras- 
sov, who became Minister of 
Ways and Communications. 
During the first four months of 
the Revolution Nekrassov (with 
a few others) also represented in 
the Government theUadet Party. 
At the beginning of J\ily Nekras- 
sov went to Kiev as a member of 
the Government delegation for 
the settlement of the Ukrainian 
question. As his views upon 
this matter proved irreconcilable 
with those of other Cadet mem- 
bers of the Government, Nekras- 
sov left both his party and the 
Government, ^but shortly edter- 
wards re-enteiM the Cabinet 
a non-party politlcfak^ ^ " 

ceived the portfolio of Minister of 
Finanoe, and was also SppointSd ^ 
Vice-President of the C^unoiicrjj 
Ministers. After the ^Kbmilov * 
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rebellion Nekra-ssov’went to Fin- 
land as Governor- General, where 
he was still at the time of the 
Bolshevik revolt. , 

NoYOSsiltsev. — A big landowner. A 
Zemstvo worker and a politician. 
Cadet (Constitutional-Democrat) 
of the Right. Was a member of 
the fourth Duma, but resigned 
his seat a considerable time before 
the expiration of his mandate. 
Upon the declaration of the war 
Novossiltsev was called to the 
colours as a reserve officer. 
First he was at the front, then 
was transferred to General Head- 
quarters, where he took an im- 
portant part in organizing the 
All-Russian Officers’ league. Was 
Chairman of the Main Committee 
of that League. After the Kor- 
nilov rebellion was arrested by 
the Government. 

Oldenburg. — Member and Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Petrograd ; an author- 
ity on Sanskrit and Buddhism. 
Member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party (Cadets). 
Although a brilliant scholar, he 
has never kept himself within the 
sphere of purely academic in- 
terests ; even from an early age 
he took an active part in the 
liberation movement and has done 
all he could to promote the edu- 
caHon of the Russian people. In 
July 1917 Oldenburg was invited 
to join the Provisional Govern-, 
ment as Minister of Education. 

Omskc — Seat of administration of 
the Steppes region of Western 
Siberia. 

Oranlenbftitiii* — A small town on 
the coast of the Gulf of Finland, 

^ bppbsitb the Isle of KotUn, where 
* Kronstadt iii^situated. An im- 
perial residence.^ 


PolivanoY. — General. Ver3^ able 

General Staff officer. Was for 
some time (in the days of the 
third Duma) Assistant Minister 
for War. Belonged to the offi- 
cers* circles which rallied to 
Gutchkov ; and, together with 
• the latter, carried on a struggle 
against Sukhomlinov and his 
camarilla. After the d^bdcle of 
the Russian armies in 1915 and 
thl" fall of Sukhomlinov, PoU- 
vanov was appointed Minister 
for War ; he tried to meet 
Russian society half-way in its 
efforts, resisted by the majority 
of the Government, to come to 
the aid of the a^my. Polivanov 
also tried to organize collabora- 
tion with the Duma. In short, 
his policy was to a certain extent 
Progressive one. He did not 
remain long Minister of War, 
bemuse of his differences on 
many points with the ever-grow- 
ing reaction of Government circles. 
After the Revolution Gutchkov, 
then Minister of War, appointed 
Polivanpv Chairman of the Extra- 
ordinary Commission newly estab- 
lished by the Ministrj’^ of War 
for the purpose of revising the 
Military Code with a view to 
bringing it into aj^reement with 
the new revolutionary conditions 
of life in the army. This Com- 
mission, which was known as 
“ Polivanov’s Commission ” and 
is well remembered for its dis- 
astrous results, was composed 
partly of military officials ap- 
pointed by the Ministry, partly 
of elected delegates of soldiers* 
organizations and representatives 
of the Petrograd Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Soviet. Under the in- 
fluence of the general atmosphere 
in the ^Arst period of revolu- 
tionary excitement, the Com- 
mission imprudently went much 
toq far in meeting the wishes 
and demands of the sOldim 
and the Soviet’s representatives, 
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who wanted radically to modify 
the whole army discipline and 
the relations between the body 
of officers and the rank and file. 
When in May Kerensky became 
Minister of War, he stopped the 
work of this Commission and 
started gradually to wind up^the 
awkward legacy of its reformatory 
activities. 

Pponln. — Colonel. Officer . •)! the 
General Stafi, In 1917 served 
on the Staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Was Vice-Chairman of 
the Main Committee of the All- 
Russian Officers’ League (for 
particulars gf which se^ hook), 

ProtopopoY* — The last Tsarist 
Minister of the Interior ; brg 
landowner of the Government of 
Simbirsk and an important manu- 
facturer, supplying clotl. to the 
army. In 1916 was elected 
Marshal of the Nobility ot his 
province. A retired officer. Was 
a member of the third Duma 
and Deputy -Speaker of the fourth 
Duma. Protoprpov belonged to 
the Octobrist Party and displayed 
always rather Progressive tenden- 
cies. He tried to be on good 
terms with the moderate and even 
the extreme opposition groups 
of the Duma, at the same 
time conserving very friendly 
relations with the bureaucratic 
circles. When the Special Com- 
■ mission was formed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the 
criminal conduct of Sukhom- 
linov, the Minister for War, Proto- 
popov became the representative 
of the Duma on it, both by elec- 
tion and by appointment of the 
Government. During the war 
Protopopov became intimate 
with the Rasputin circles and 
came under the patronage of 
Raspiltin. In September 1916 
Protopopov was appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior, being de- 


signated ior that post by the 
Rasputin circles and insistently 
supported by the Tsarina. Once 
Minister of the Interior, at the 
vfery time when the whole of 
Russian society, the Duma, and 
even his own party were carrying 
on a bitter fight against, the 
crumbling Tsardom, Protopopov 
soon forgot his “ Liberalism 
and became a docile tool in the 
hands of the Court Camarilla. 
He rapidly became one of the 
be^st hated men in Russia. After 
the assassination of Rasputin, 
Protopopov tried to keep his 
position by assuring the Tsarina 
and lier intimates that Rasputin 
was in mystical communication 
with hi^, and even that Raspu- 
tin’s spirit had incarnated in 
him. When the Revolution broke 
out, Protopopov, who only with 
difficulty escaped Ijmching, ap- 
peared before the Duma and 
voluntarily surrendered to the 
revolutionary authorities. Pro- 
topopov was recently shot by 
the Bolsheviks. 

Pugatchev Movement (Pngatchevst- 
china). — Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, during the 
reign of Catherine the Great, 
an exceptionally powerful spon- 
taneous rising of the peasant - 
serfs broke out in the Urals and 
in the Volga provinces. Taking 
revenge on their age-long op- 
pressors — the landlords — the 
peasant masses everywhere mas- 
sacred their masters and bmnt 
down the estates and plundered 
the property of the nobles. At 
the head of the mutineers was 
an ignorant Cossack, Emelian 
Pugatchev, who declared himselt 
to be the BmperO- Peter III (the 
husband of Catherine the Gneat, 
who was dethroned by her and • 
later strangled bygone of her 
lovers). Violet anarchical i^ass 
movements are often called fo 
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RiiBAia “ Pugatcheva^c^iina ** after 
this leader t>i ’ the peasants 

PurlfthkeTitch. — militant feac- 
tionary. In Plehve’s time was 

in the Civil Service in the 

capacity of official for special 
missions. Publicist. In 1^0/5 he 
helped to organize the “ Black 
Hundreds.*' A violent anti- 
Semite. Participated in the 

“ League of United Nobility ” 
and the ‘‘ Union of the Russian 
People.” Later created the rival 
reactionary ” League of Arch- 
angel Michael,” subsidized by the 
Government. Purishkevitch spe- 
cialized in systematic attacks on 
the Universities and^on public 
men prr^nent in popular edu- 
cation. Was a member of the 
second, third, and fourth Dumas, 
where he became notorious for 
his unbearable and scandalous 
behaviour. For some time Pu- 
rishkevitch enjoj^ed exceptional 
patronage in the highest govern- 
mental circles, when he and his 
League and its provincial bran- 
ches played the part of a volun- 
tary police organization, literally 
terrorizing the people by their 
espionage and denunciations. Pu- 
rishkevitch carried on a violent 
campaign against all non-Russian 
nationalities rnd cults within the 
Empire, In the fourth Duma, 
upon the declaration of the war, 
Puri|^kevitch stopped his de- 
strudfcive and anti-publio work 
and displayed considerable energy 
in his actiiity with the Red 
Cross. Under pressure of the 
horrors of the Rasputin r^gim^t 
Pixrisfikevitch, although a mon- 
archist, began to act as an op- 
ponent of tke regime, and .finally 
participated in the assassination 
of Gregory^ Rasputin. 

Ra^akh« — A colonel. Military 

K lavyer; membef (ajipomted by the 
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Government) of the Commission 
of Inquiry for the Kornilov Affair. 

Rodsianko. — ^A big landowner. Has 
been many times elected “Marshal 
of the Nobility ” of the provinces 
where his estates were situated. 
During the liberation movement 
of 1905 he joined^the reactionary 
forces of bureaucracy and nobility. 
At the time of the first Duma 
he y a,s elected by the nobility 
to the State Coimcil (the 

“ Upper House). Was a member 
of the “ Union of the Nobles ” 
which demanded and obtained 
the dissolution of the first Duma 
and dii-ected tlj^ reactionary 
policy of StoHpin. During the 
period of reaction which set in 

’ after the dissolution of the first 
Duma, Rodzianko was the leader 
of his Government (province) in 
the f ampaign of the reactionary 
nobilit}^ against the Zemstvos 
and against all the acquisitions 
gained through the liberation 
movement of 1905. After the 
reforms of the electoral law of 
the Duma illegally enforced by 
Stolipin, when a reactionary 
majority was* artificially created 
by means of a curial system of 
elections, Rodzianko was sent to 
the third Duma by the landowner 
curia of the Government of 
Ekaterinoslav (Ukrama). There 
he joined the Octobrist ^ Party 
led by Gutchkov. * That party 
formed, together with the Nation- 
alist group, the majority in the 
third Duma. The Ripsian people 
' remember well the activity of 
that majority, tencflng to destroy 
all the cultural and constitu* 
tional gains of 1905-6 ; the per- 
secutions of the non-Russian 
nationalities of the Empire (Finns, 
Poles, Jews, etc.), and finally, 
its Land Act, contrary to the 
interests of the immense majority 
of tht Russian peasantry. Dur- 
ing the last years of that Duma, 
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Rodzianko was elected Speaker, 
He was re-elected to the fourth 
Dtlma, of which he also was the 
Speaker during all the five years 
of its existence ; and, together 
with the majority of that Duma, 
Kodzianko performed a rapid 
evolution towards the Left, The 
regime of Hhsputin drove even 
the most devoted supporters of 
the Tsardom into the opposite 
camp. The criminal anti -patri- 
otic activity of the Court Cama- 
rilla during the war not only 
allayed the fear of revolution in 
the mind of people like Rodziaii- 
ko, but actually convinced them 
that the Resolution was possible, 
nay, inevitable During the 
winter of 1916 Rodzianko h^d 
even something to do with the 
preparatory organizing of a,* coup 
d'etat. And so the Re^'’olution 
did not take by surprise this 
former reactionary ; after a short 
hesitation Rodzianko, on the 
afternoon of February 27th, 
1917, definitely joined the move- 
ment, accepted the i5hairmanship 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Duma, and /lent to the Tsar 
Nicholas the famous telegram in 
which he urged him to abdicate. 
Rodzianko was also a member 
of the delegation to the Granvi 
Duke Michael which presented 
the latter with a similar demand. 
Hat^^ing been left out of the 
Cabinet of the Provisional Govern* 
ment, Rodzianko remained, after 
the Revolution, Speaker of the 
Duma. As the importance and 
the authority of the Duma were 
rapidly diminishing, Rodzianko 
went, even more into the shade, 
and since then has not taken 
any positive part • in events. 
After July 191” Rodzianko 
openly went over to the op- 
position to the Provisional Go- 
vernment and again «. passed 
through a rapid evolution— this 
tv»e from Left to Right. The 


political §tbiy mf Rodzianko is 
interesting because ha may be 
consider^ a typical representa- 
tive of his class. 

llemano¥Bky.-^eneral. Officer of 
the General Staff. In 1917 was 
Quartermaster - General at* the 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Ronianovsky was arrested with 
General Kornilov. 

Ruzsky. — General. Took a pro- 
minent part in the war, at 
the beginning of which he 
participated in the first offen- 
sive in Gsdicia ; afterwards 
he was in command of the 
Northern army. For some time 
Ruzskj^ has been vtjry popular 
in wide circles of Russian 
society. 

Samarin. — General. Officer of the 
General Staff and a fighting 
officer. Took part in the present 
war. For a time was Chief of 
Staff of General Krimov. Under 
Kerensky as Minister of War, 
Samarin held the office of As- 
sistant-Chief of the Military 
• Cabinet of the Minister ; later 
he was appointed to command 
the troops of the Irkutsk Military 
District in Siberia. 

San* — A river in Eastern Galicia. 
There the German army under 
General Mackensen effected the 
famous break through dl 1915, 
when Russian troops, lacking 
ammunition, almost entirely 
without artillery (owing to the 
criminal policy of the Minister of 
War, Sukhomliaov, and’ others), 
were subjected to a sweeping 
*drupi-fire and we?:e compelled to f 
a hurried retreat from Galicia.* ^ 
Shortly upon thil retreat ^fol- 
lowed the fall of Warsaw, the 
retaking by the Austriems of the 
first-class fortress of PeremyaJ^l 
(Przemyil), taken by the Russians 
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at the cost of enoriXious sacrifices, 
and so on. 

“Bava^e*’ Division. — The Cajica- 
sian cavfidry division formed by 
the Tsar’s brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, of representatives 
of Moslem Caucasian tribes which 
were exempt from conscription. 
This division consisted of ex- 
ceedingly brave but utterly un- 
civilized mountaineers, and was 
commanded by officers selected 
by the Grand Duke. Among 
these officers there were many 
Guards and young men belonging 
to aristocratic families. The 
division was considered quite 
“ ^ree from infection ” of revolu- 
tionary propaganda, And there- 
fore particularly suitable for 
carrying out the plan of the 
plotters. The division distin- 
guished itself in the war by the 
exceptional boldness of its cavalry 
charges on the enemy and by 
its rather easy ways with the 
peaceful population. 

Savinkov. — One of the foremost 
revolutionaries ; member of the 
Social Revolutionary Party. A 
partisan of terrorism, Savinkov 
organized and co-operated in the 
most important political assas- 
sinations in Russia (Plehve, 
Grand Duke ^rgius, and others). 
Spent many years abroad as a 
political refugee, and has written 
during that period several novels 
from the life of revolutionaries, 
which enjoyed a great success. 
On his return to Russia after the 
Revolution, Savinkov went to 
the Oodician front as the Com- 
missary of the 7th Army, to 
which post he was appointed by 
the Minister of War, Kerensky, 
upon a recommendation of the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Bovi&t. There Savinkov car- 
rie^ on an intense struggle against 
the Bolshevik tendeufeies, and at 


the peril of ^his life restored 
discipline in ^ome of the most 
debauched regiments. By that 
activity Savinkov considerably 
contributed to the success of the 
offensive on fShb Ist bf July 1917 
at Brzezany. 

• When Kerensky became ac- 
quainted on the spot with Savin- 
kov ’s work, he appointed him 
First Commissary of the Miriister 
of War attached to the Com- 
mander of the Army group of 
the South-western front, thereby 
creating a new office with very 
wide powers. Savinkov’s activity 
since that appointment is de- 
scribed in the bodk itself. 

Savitch. — Member of the third and 
fourth Dumas. Octobrist. One 
of » the close collaborators of 
Gutchkov. Ill the Duma he w<as 
considered a specialist on matters 
connected with the navy. Was 
for some time Chaiiman of the 
Army and Navy Commission of 
the Duma. After the Revolu- 
tion the Minister of War and 
Marine (Gutchkov) formed at 
his Ministry a Commission similar 
to that of Polivanov (q.v.) at the 
Ministry of War, and appointed 
Savitch to act as its Chairman. 

Sell vanoY.— General. A fighting 

general. During the July offen- 
sive w'as in command of an •army 
corps ; then was in command of 
an army at the Galician front. 

S^habloYsky. — Military-Naval Prose- 
cutor (Procureur) Ge^gieral ; Chair- 
man of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission of Inquiry for the 
Kornilov Afiair. Under Tsar- 
dom, Shablovsky was a promi- 
nent barri<?ter who special- 
ized in the defence (mostly in 
the Baltic provinces) of persons 
prosecpted by the Tsar's Govern- 
ment on account of their revolq-^ 
tionary and political activity.^ 
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Shlngarev. — Membei* of the medical 
profession. Wa^ ’ prominent in 
the Zemstvos b^th as medical 
man and as Zemstvo-Councillor. 
Publicist. After having gradu- 
ated at the University, Shingarev 
gave up his Xfniversity career 
and settled in the country in 
order to treat peasants. Shin- 
garev took plirt for many years 
in the Zemstvo and liberation 
movement. He was a niember 
of the second, third and iourth 
Dumas. Was a member of the 
Cadet Party, vice-chairman of 
its Duma group and a member 
of the Central Committee of the 
party. In the third Duma he 
specialized ii? questions of linanco. 
In the fourth Duma he also 
worked much in the Army an^ 
Navy Commission, and later be- 
came its chairman. He a 
popular speaker in the Duma. 
After the Revolution Shingarev 
became Minister of Agriculture, 
and then Minister of Finance. 
He left the Government at the 
beginning of July, together with 
other reprosen tativesi! of his party, 
because of their differences with 
the Governnaent^on the Ukrainian 
question. Under Shingarev as 
Minister of Agriculture were 
laid the fomidations of the 
radical agrarian reforms. Having 
been elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in November 1917, 
Shingarev came to Petrograd in 
time for the date fixed by the 
Provisional Government for the 
convocation of the Assembly — 
the 28th of November. On th'3 
eve of th^ day Shingarev, to- 
gether with Kokoshkin {qv.), 
was arrested by the Bolsheviks 
and imprisoned in the fortress 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Trans- 
ferred to a private nursing 
home on the day before the 
dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, the Bufferi g Shin- 
garev was atrociously mur- 
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dered in bed *by the Bolshevik 
guards. 

SkobeloT. — Descendant of schis- 
m^ttic peassmts (Molokani) who 
wore in past time deported to 
the Caucasus. Son of an impor- 
tant Baku trader. Was educated 
at the Vienna PolitechnioaJ In- 
stitute. A Social Democrat 
(Menshevik), Skobolev when still 
a young man was elected to the 
fourth Duma by the Russian 
population of Transcaucasia. 
Joining the Social Democratic 
group in the Duma, Skobelev 
b> his frequent speeches and 
questions on important occasions 
camo to the foreground and 
acquired a wide reputation. 
Skobelev did not remain within 
the bounds of party activity, 
and participated in the general 
opposition and revolutionary 
movement, not being afraid of 
co-oporating with the bourgeoisie. 
Skobelev took a most intimate 
part in the Revolution from the 
first day, and when the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers* 
Delegates had been formed, he 
was elected its Vice-Chairman. 

* In the Soviet Skobelev always 
energetically supported the neces- 
sity of national defence and of 
a co-operation of the Revolu- 
tionary democracy with the 
Liberal bourgeoilie, if the country 
and the Revolution were to be 
saved. In the month of May 
Skobelev became a m^ber of 
the first coalitional Provisional 
Government as the head of the 
then created Ministry of Labour, 
in which office he remained up to 
the time of Kornilov’s, rebellion. 

Soldau. — A town in East Prussia, 
near which was routed the 
Russian detachment under Gen- 
eral Samsonov, whereupon Rus-* 
sian troops began a disorderly 
retreat in tbe autun^n ^f 19^14, 
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StoliegloTitOY. — prominent re- 
actionary politician of the last 
years of Tsardom. A lawyer and 
a well-known specialist on penal 
law. Stcheglovitov up to ,1906 
always emphasized his liberal 
ideas and independence of the 
governmental influences. When 
(ill the late ’nineties and first 
years of 1900) Stcheglovitov was 
High Prosecutor (Ober-Procuror) 
of the Criminal Court of Error 
(Cassation) of the Senate, he even 
gained the nickname of the “ Red 
Procureur,”^ because of his bold 
actions in defence of the law 
courts and courts statutes. Dur- 
ing that period Stcheglovitov 
was a contributor (together \vith 
most of the prominent jurists in 
opposition to the Government) 
to the judicial review Tfie 
Law, which carried on an 
energetic struggle against the 
autocracy. 

After Stcheglovitov had been 
appointed Minister of Justice, in 
the time of the first Duma and 
before the dissolution of the 
latter, ho strove to keep friendly 
relations with its Constitutional 
Democratic majority. The dis- 
solution of the Duma and the 
decisive victory of the Stolipin 
reaction at a stroke transformed 
the “ Red Procureur ” into one 
of the blackest heroes of the last 
ten years of Tsardom. Stche- 
glovitov literally burnt all that 
he used to adore, and adored all 
that he used to bum.” Like all 
renegades, Stcheglovitov tried to 
make people forget his old sins ; 
thus, he knew no bounds in his 
Jeering mockeries at justice and 
humanity. Being one of the few 
clever ministers educated in 
statesmanshi;^ among the ^many 
ignorant high dignitaries of the 
last period of the old regime, 
Stcheglovitov became the source 
of ideas ^d inspirations to the 
OSyemront reaction j and he 


was clever at ^ving political and 
civilized app^ranoes to the 
wildest enterprises of the Black 
Hundreds. He protected assas- 
sins hired » by reakc^onaries from 
a judicial prosecution ; shut his 
eyes to the fact that torture was 
being employed during inquiries 
tnto political crimes ; and under 
his rule the juc&cial authorities 
manufactured false dociiments 
for the purpose of concocting 
evidence to convict the enemies 
of the autocracy. He hunted 
down the independent Press and 
all the non-Russian nationalities 
of the Empire, more especially 
the Jews, Poles, and Finns. The 
crowning “ judiffial ” achieve- 
ment of this renegade jurist was 
, when he used the barbarous me- 
diaeval judicial procedure, which 
h^ had introduced, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing evidence 
against Beiliss, the Jew accused 
of a ritual murder of a Christian 
boy. Stcheglovitov actually suc- 
ceeded in destroying all justice 
in the courts of Tsarist Russia, 
and thereby contributed perhaps 
more than anybody else to the 
fall of Tsardopi. In spite of all 
those elTorts, however, this for- 
mer Liberal always remained 
somewhat suspect t'S the pillars 
of the Court reaction ; and so 
Slcheglovitov’s dream of be- 
coming Prime Minister was^never 
realized. In 1916, he retired 
from the Ministry of Justice and 
was appointed President of the 
State Council. He was the first 
of the Tsar’s dignitaries to 
be apprehended fbn the first 
day of the llovolution, at his 
house, by a group of citizens), 
and was brought to the Duma 
and handed over to Kerensky, 
who had lyim arrested in the 
name of the Revolutionary 
Authority. Recently Stche- 
glovitev has been shot by the 
Bolsheviks, 
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StFUYe. — Pwjfeseor^ leamedi econ- 
omist, publicist and philosopher. 
Collaborated with Plekhanov and 
Lenin. In the ^nineties Struve 
was one of thie foremost followers 
of and authorities on Marxian 
doctrines in Russia. He wrote 
the first manifesto laying down 
the programme of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party, and 
actively contributed to the first 
successes of that party both 
among the Intelligentsia and in 
Labour circles. Lateis, he lost faith 
in the 'philosophical and political 
ideas of Marxism and left the 
Social -Democratic Party. Struve 
then toofe^ a prominent part in 
the idealist (neo-Kantian) move- 
ment, which at that time was 
rallying a considerable part of • 
the Russian Intelligentsia. At 
the same time in politics ho 
joined the Liberals. Before' the 
liberation movement of 1905, 
Struve went to Stuttgart, where 
he edited a Russian newspaper, 
Osvobojdenie (“ Liberation ”), de- 
voted to propaganda against 
the Tsardom and in 'favour of 
a parliamentary constitution for 
Russia. In spke of all meaam’es 
taken by the Tsarist police, 
that periodical was brought into 
Russia in great numbers by the 
agents of the “ Union of Libera- 
tion,” a very largo Liberal - 
Democratic secret organization 
which arose in Russia towards 
the end of the last century for 
the purpose of carrying on a 
struggle against the Tsardom. 
This union absorbed and organ- 
ized all the noR-Socialist elements 
among the Intelligentsia, the 
Zemstvo and municipal workers, 

» scientists and writers. There 
is hardly a single prominent 
public man in Russia who has 
not been at some time a member 
of this secret society. The paper 
edited by Struve abroad was its 
eccret organ. In 1905, after the 


famous Manifesto of the 17th 
of October, when open political 
work became possible in Russia, 
the ” Union of Liberation ” fell 
to pieces, its main body forming 
the Cadet Party, while its Right 
wing joined the Octobrist Party, 
and its democratic elements w^re 
dispersed among different Social- 
ist parties. On his return to 
Russia after the 17th. of October, 
Struve became a prominent Con- 
stitutional Democrat and a mem- 
ber ol the Central Committee of 
that party. He was a member 
for Petrograd of the second 
Duma. In his evolution from 
Social Democracy to Liberalism, 
Struve reached the Right wmg 
of the Coi^stitutiOnal Democratic 
Party, passed through i\ and was 
working with the political ele- 
ments occupying a position still 
further Right who may be 
described as Liberal-Conserva- 
ti\'es. Being an ardent supporter 
of the centralist idea, Struve was 
rather hostile to the aspirations 
of the non-Russian nationalities. 
After the Revolution of 1917 
Miliukov, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, placed Struve at the 
h*ead of the newly formed Econ- 
omic Department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. He was also 
very active in the High Council 
of Economics attached to the 
Provisional Government, and 
later was a member of the 
Provisional Coimcil of the Re- 
public (Provisional Parliament). 
At present Struve is a leader of 
the monarchist movement in 
Russia. 

Rtutchka. — A Lett barrister, a 
violent Bolshevik. After the 
Bolshevik coup Stutchka 

took a very active part in the 
destruction of the Russian judicial 
machinery. The absurd and bar- 
barian “ courts ” established 
th® Bolsheviks have reoeiv^ in« 
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Rttssift the contemptuous nick- 
name of “ Stutchka’s courts.’* 

TftPnopol. — town in Eastern 
Galicia. It was near thct town 
that the Austro-German troops 
succeeded on the 19th of July 
J917, at the very moment of the 
Bolshevik revolt in Petrograd, in 
breaking through the Russian 
front, whereupon the Russian 
eurmy was compelled to evacuate 
Galicia. This retreat was of 
such a character as to remind 
one of many episodes of the 
catastrophic retreat of the Rus- 
sian army at the time of the old 
regime in 1915. 

TchcremissOY* — Gener|il. Professor 
at the ) War Academy. One of 
the ablest officers in the Russian 
army, who, however, did not 
enjoy the general confidence of 
the Staff circles, owing to his 
somewhat hesitating policy. At 
the criticed moment of the Bol- 
shevik revolt, Tcheremissov, 
then at Pskov (south-east of 
Petrograd), in the capacity of the 
Commander of the Northern 
front, adopted a passive attitude, 
and thereby contributed, perliaps 
unwillingly, to the success of the 
revolt. 

TchernOY. — One of the founders of 
the Social Revolutionary Party ; 
Chairman of its Central Com- 
mittee ; publicist.,. As a political 
refugee has spent many years 
abroad, in France, and especially 
in Switzerland. On his return* 
to Russia after the Revolution 
he became (in May 1917) mem- 
ber of the Provisional Govern- 
ment as Minister of Agricutt^ire, 
in which effioe he remaiaed until 
the Kornilov rebellion, when he 
joined the opposition, demand- 
ing the formation of a homo- 
tgomouB Socialist^ Government. 
Before the Bolslpvik coup 


Tohemov carded on a personal 
campaign gainst Kerensky, try- 
ing to induce his party to come 
to an agreement with the Bol- 
sheviks and occupying a some- 
what ambiguous position towards 
the question of the continuance 
of the WOT. 

TohernoYitsi (Czernovich). — The 
capital of the Austrian Province 
o^ Bukovina. 

Terestchenke. — Belongs to a well- 
known Russian family of very 
wealthy sugar- refiners. A gentle- 
man of independent means, 
Terestchenko fr^m the beginning 
of the war devqted himself en- 
tirely to work in public organiza- 
tions at the front ; he was one of 
^the creators of the Military In- 
dustrial Committees which, after 
thj (Ubddo of 1915, took the 
initiative in re-equipping the Rus- 
sian army. While working at 
the front and iii those ppblio 
bodies, Terestchenko was driven 
to believe definitely in the neces- 
sity for a coup d'4tat. His wide 
social coimections, which in- 
cluded military circles, made it 
possible for Terestchenko to do 
considerable work in that direc- 
tion. When the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was being formed. Prince 
Lvov, Chairman of the All- 
Russian Union of Zemstyos, who 
was himself marked out for the 
post of Prime Minister, proposed 
(together wdth several other per- 
sons) that Terestchenko should 
be made Minister of Finance, 
Thus Ter^JStchefiko became a 
member of the first Revolu- 
tionary Government, where he 
was the only one who had never 
before been elected to a Legisla-., 
tive Chaimber. After Miliukov 
left the Government X^r^stchenko 
accepted the portfolio of Minister 
for* Foreign Affairs, in which 
pfl^ce ho remained until the Bol- 
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shevik tq^up d'dtat Having been 
arrested by the Holsheviks at 
. the sitting of the Cabinet, Ter- 
estchenko was;i mprisoned. in Hhe 
fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, 
where he remained for several 
months. 

Trotiky (Bronstelda). — Well-known 
Social Democrat ; propagandist 
and publicist. A remarkable 
demagogic speaker. During the 
Revolution of 1905 he was a 
member of the Petrdferad Soviet 
of Workmen’s Delegates, then 
formed for the first time. Trotzky 
was among those Labour leaders 
who conti^utfl|4 much to the 
(Jefeat of the first Russian Revo- 
lution by their extremist watch - 
wordS^and their irreconcilability. * 
Having been arrested, together 
with the other members of the 
Soviet, on an order of the Gov.;m- 
ment df Count Witte, Trotzky 
was, witli the others, sentenced 
to be deported to Siberia, whence 
he escaped and fled abroad. 
Until 1917 Trotzky lived in 
different European centres and 
took an important part in the 
Russian Social -Denfbcratic move- 
ment, where he stood for a 
middle course between the Men- 
sheviks and the Bolsheviks. Dur- 
ing the present war Trotzky 
joined the militant Socialist 
Pacifists, being especially hostile 
to England. ^The Revolution of 
1917 found him in America, 
whence he I’eturned in April to 
Russia, via England and Sweden. 
Profiting by ^the full freedom 
reigning there, Trotzky, who 
knew how to remain prudently 
in the background until the 
right moment, carried on a 
tenacious and utterly unscrupu- 
lous struggle for power, together 
with Lenin. The ill-fated Kor- 
nilov rebellion exasperated the 
workmen and soldiers and ^rove 
them, from supporting a Social- 
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Revolutionary and Mezu^vik 
Government, into the arms of 
the Bolsheviks and Anarchists ; 
thus the road was opened for 
TrotCsky to the chair of the 
Petrograd Soviet. After this 
Trotzky began openly to work 
for an armed rising and tj^e * 
disorganization of the defence of 
the country. It is most charac- 
teristic of the man and his kind 
that, while preparing a dictator- 
ship and the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly, the Bol- 
shevik demagogues, with Trotzky 
and Lenin at their head, €klc»pted 
as their war-cry the immediate 
convocation of the Assembly 
and the alleged resistance to it 
of the Proyisional Government ; 
similarly, the destructioj:. of Rus- 
sia’s military power was started 
in the name of the “ Revolu- 
tionary Organization by Work- 
men and Soldiers of the Defence 
of Petrograd,'* which the Pro- 
visional Government began to 
evacuate in order (the Bolsheviks 
pretended) to surrender it to the 
Gormans. 

With the chairmanship of the 
Petrograd Soviet begins a new 
period of Trotzky’s activity, not 
yet concluded and intimately 
connected with the terrible and 
treacherous work of Lenin and 
his collaborators. • 

Trubetzkoy. — Prince G. N. Diplo- 
mat. Supporter of an active 
policy in the Balkans. Has been 
Russian Minister to Serbia, then 
was Director of the Near East 
Department in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. One of the 
oliMe collaborators of Miliukov 
a.r’^e time when the latter was 
Minister for Forerign Affairs. 
Later, when that office was taken 
over by M. I. Terestchenko, 
Trubetzkoy became head of the 
Diplomatic Department attach^ 
to the General Staff, wMoh oMe • 
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h« relinquished erfter Kornilov’s 
rebellion. 

TseretellL — A Georgian (of Georgia 
in the Caucasus). One ^ of the 
leaders of the Social -Democra- 
tic Party (Mensheviks). His 

« speeches in the second Duma in 
1007 gave him a wide renown. 
That Duma was dissolved by 
Stolipin after a ‘life of a few 
months, and on an order of the 
Government the whole of its 
Social-Democratic faction was 
committed for trial on a false 
charge of organizing an armed 
mutiny of the troops. Together 
with several of his comrades, 
Tseretelli was condemned by the 
Imperial Court to imprisonment 
in Siberia with hard labour, 
and he was only liberated and 
returned to Russia after the 
amnesty proclaimed by the Pro- 
visional Government. On his 
arrival in Petrograd in April 
1917, Tseretelli became one of 
the beloved leaders of the Russian 
demoiQracy and the guiding leader 
of the Soviets. A very decided 
defender of the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war for the saline of 
the national defence, and an 
honest supporter of the idea of 
a o.oalitional government based 
upon the co-operation of the 
Liberal, D«mocratic and Socialist 
Parties, Tseretelli became in 
May 1917 »' member of the 
first Coalitional Cabinet as Min- 
ister of Post and Telegraph, 
and later as Minister of the 
Interior. At the beginning of 
August * Tseretelli ’ relinquished 
office, because it was highly 
necessary for him to concentrate 
his efforts in directing the policy 
of both ihe Petrograd^ and the 
Central Soviets and in the struggle 
against the Bolshevik agitation. 

Itoonoir.— Prinp. Officer of the 
OeDeynJ Staff, In the very first 


days of the Revolution Tumanov 
rerported at* the Duma, together 
^th a few other officers of the 
lleneral Staff, and placed himself 
at the disposal of the people for 
the struggle against the autoc- 
racy. Was a . member of the 

, Military Commission of the Duma, 
which during tihe transition period 
of the revolutionary days played 
the part of the Supreme Military 
."'.uthority and restored order in 
the Petrograd garrison. Was 
Assistant Minister of War during 
Kerensky’s office at that Ministry. 
During the Bolshevik counter- 
revolutic^'' Tumanov was atro- 
ciously tortured tc{ death in the 
street, and his body was thrown 
into* the Ekateriifinsky Canal. 

Ukraintsev. — A colonel. Military 
lawyer, member (appointed by the 
C'overriraent) of the Cqpamission 
of Inquiry for the Kornilov Affair. 

Yassilkovsky. — General. A Cossack. 
Participated in the present war. 
After the July BolshevIJj; rising 
was appointed Commander of the 
troops of the Petrograd ^lilitary 
District. 

Yeiitohko. — General. Professor of 
military engineering ; a well- 
known specialist. In 1917 Ve- 
litchko was at the head of all 
engineering troops and Organiza- 
tions at the front. 

Yerdereysky. — Rear-Admiral. A 
remarkable naval officer. Served 
first in the Blac^ Sea, then in the 
Baltic. After the Japanese War, 
Verderovsky took a very active 
part in the work of recreating 
and reorganizing th^ Baltic Fleet. 
He was^a jnember of the StAff 
of Admiral Essen. A few 
months before the wAr, he retired 
Trqm the service on his own 
initiative. After the declaration 
qI war Verderevsky returned 
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to the Fleet, where he 

wae plao^ in command hrat of 
a cruiser, then of the first oruker 
squadron, and afterwards of ^e 
submarine division comprising 
the British submarines on Rus< 
sian service. At the moment 
when the Revofution broke out, 
Verderevsky was^at Revel, where 
a considerable part of the Baltic 
Fleet was concentrated ; he 
directed the events in the fleet 
in those days, and has done 
much to maintain ^rder and 
peaceful relations between officers 
and men. The Minister of 
Marine, Gutchkov, appointed him 
Chief of tha'St^ of the Baltic 
Fleet ; later, in May 1917, he 
was appointed by Kerensky, 
the then Minister of Marine, 
Commander \)f the Baltic Fleet. 
Verderevsky held this f ^at at 
the time 4 ?f the first Bolshevik 
rising (July 1917). Under pres- 
sure of the sailors, who were in 
sympathy with the Bolsheviks, 
he refused to carry out the orders 
of the Provisional Government 
to send a destroyer squadron to 
the Neva to fight the mutineers. 
The Provisional Government then 
ordered Verderevsky to come to 
Petrograd, to be arrested and 
tried for high treason. A judicial 
inquiry which took place im- 
mediately established that Ver- 
derevsky’s real motive in his act 
of open insubordination towards 
the Government was his wish 
to save the officers of the Baltic 
Fleet from being lynched 'by the 
sailors, and to maintain to some 
extent the figllbing capacity of 
the fleet. When all the circum- 
stances of the aflair were cleared 
up, the inquiry against Verderev- 
sky immediately cea^d. After the 
Kornilov rebellion Verderevsky 
was appointed Minister of Marine. 

VerkhoYiky—General. A yohng 
officer of the General Staff. 
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Before the revolution of 19^, 
when a pupil of His Majesty*8 
Own Corps efc Pages, he was 
sent to the army as a private, 
becaitie of his sympathy with 
the liberation movement. He 
participated in the Japanese 
War and was awarded thy 
soldier’s Cross of St. George. 
Took part in the present war^ 
After the Re^folution Verkhovsky 
participated in the organization 
of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Black Sea Fle^t, 
an elected body where the 
sailors worked in harmony with 
the officers, and for a long time 
conserved the discipline, organi- 
zation^ and fighting capacity 
of the Black Sea Fleet. In 

• May 1917 Verkhovsky was pro- 
moted colonel and given a 
command on a fighting sector 
of the front. During the same 
month he was appointed Com- 
mander of the Moscow Militeuy 
District, where he remained up 
to the Kornilov rebellion, after 
which he was appointed ^uister 
for War. Not long before the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat Verkhovsky, 
without being authorized by the 
Prfivisional Government, de- 
clared in the Army and Navy 
Commission -of the Council of 
the Republic that it was neces- 
sary to conclude pegce immedi- 
ately, for which declaration he 
was de facto relieved of his 
ministerial duties and was 
ordered to depart immediately 
from Petrograd “ on leave.” 

VimboY, Y. Y * — An ex-officer. Was 
active in the Zemstvos. One of 
the close collaborators^ of I^rince 
Lvov in the organizing of the 
AIl-RuEifian Union ol.^Z6mstvos. 
A Moderate Liberal, but 
an active adversary of autoc- 
racy and the dynasty. Took 
an important part in tb% liberal 
ation movement of the^ last 
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years. During the war Virubov 
stayed nearly always at the • 
front as a representative of the 
All-Russian Union of Zemstvos. 
He has studied thoroug'ily the 
needs and conditions of army 
life. When Kerensky was Com- 
,mander in Chief, Virubov was 
appointed Assistant of the 
Chief of his Staff for civil 
matters. * 

Zaradny. — Son of the famous colla- 
borator in judicial reforms under 
Emperor Alexander II. Himself 
a prominent jurist, Zarudny re- 
tired from the bench as a protest 
against its reactionary policy 
and went over to the bar, where 
he soon became prominent. A 
remarkable speaker, Zarudny in* 
1904 was continually travelling 
all over Russia in order to 
defend in civil and military 
courts hundreds of political 
criminals, i.e. active opponents of 
the autocracy. By his energy he 
saved many of "them from the gal- 
lows or imprisonment with hard 
labour, and revealed the crimes 
of Stcheglovitov’s “ justice.** 
Immediately after the revolu- 
tion of 1917 Kerensky invited 
Zarudny to the post of First 
Aeristant to the Minister of 
' JusMoe. Zarudny was entrusted 
with the fldirection of the legis- 


lative work at >he Mfinistry, 
and prepared a seriefi of reforms 
ia the spirit of the noble tradi- 
^ons of the judicial reformers 
of the ’sixties, among whom his 
father had been prominent. In 
the summer of 1917 Zarudny 
became Minister of Justioeyin 
which office Jxe remained until 
September 1917. 

Zayoiko. — A character-sketch of 
Zavoiko will be found in the text 
of the baik. 

ZenzinoY, Y. — Prominent revolu- 
tionary journalist. Leading mem- 
ber of the (^entr^ Committee 
of the Social "Revolutionary 
Party. Partisan of terrorism in 
the time of the old rigime. 

^ Belongs to that ’ wing of the 
Social Revolutionary Party 
fiihich is clearly in Kvour of the 
national defence (‘* OboVontzy ”) ; 
supported the idea of a coali- 
tional government, i.e. based 
upon the co-operation of the 
Libert^l, Democratic and Social- 
ist Parties. Zenzinov returned 
shortly before the Revolution 
from “ Russkoie Usstie,” his 
place of exile in Siberia, a little 
village situated to the north of 
the Polar Circle, on the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean, where he 
spent five years. 
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